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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

E.N1GLISH LITERATURE. 


The extracts in this book, which represent the chiet 
English authors in verse and prose, will be made more 
interesting if we obtain a connfeoted-view of our litera¬ 
ture, and its growth. In this waj, by seeing how each 
ago was influenced by that which preceded it, we shall 
have some idea of the relation which these authors bear 
to one another. 

For this purpose it is necessary to divide the history 
of our literature into several parts. The division may 
very well be made in various waysand .we must not 
hope to find that any one epoch or period is very clearly 
marked pi, either iiT time or in character, from that 
which precedes, and from that which follows it. Jt will 
be quite isnough if the division tells us something of the 
character of eacl| age, and does so in such a way as to 
make what it tells us remain in our memories. 

* The division, then, with which we begin is 

I. The Period of Old Slngliiih. 

1. This x>^riod is oMn distinguished by the name 
Angfo-^axon; but this name is mislec^ing, if for no other 
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reason, because it leads us to suppose that there is some 
decided break between the language then in use and the 
language of a later time. The older ancl the Jater lan¬ 
guages are indeed one and the sai^e; only into the later 
language grbat changes and Editions have^been ad¬ 
mitted. But the groundwork remains. 

449-1066. 2. This period extends from the conquest Britain 

9 

by our ancestors, in the fifth, cmijJurj'^, down to the year 
1066, Theso ancestors came from the country lying 
about the mouths of the Elbe and* the Weser, and spoke 
a Teutonic tongue, a dialect of the Low Dutch. Tho 
earlier part of thp period was* too much occupied with 
war and conquest, which %ae slo^, aiid gradual, to pro¬ 
duce anything in the way of literature. But the 
conquering race had brought over with th^pi a number 
of legends and songs, which were'current amongst them, 
although perhaps not written down. 

3. It was one of these^ the Legenct of the hero 
Beowulf and his toils, that became the subject of perhaps 
the earliest English poem of which any fragments remain. 
It was written in the form in which it has opme down 
to us, certainly after the Ei^lish became Christian (at 
tho close of tho sixth cenjbuiy), and we may; take it to 
l)olong to a period not ^rlier than th^ seventh century. 
But the deeds it describee belong id countries with 

*■ i t 

which the race had b^n familiar befenre they came to 
England, though the scene is kid ip Yorkshire; and the 
poem preserves the general oolduxing of Pagan times, in 
spite .of the occasional touchel o£ Christianity with 
which it has been overlaid. It is intm?esting, ndt so 
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mndi poebty, as beoa^se it talla ns how much of 

coui^go a^ihat^adrersit^, of poraoverauce in toil, of 
determination Bever to yield, there must have been in 
the race for whom it was written; and how piroBe they 
were to impgibe some sympathy with themselyes in the 
storms and the otm^ulsiotls of nature. 

4. The nbxt Dngl^ poem is the Paraphrase of 

* ’ 1. ^ 

Caedmon. This is a metrical version of several hooks of 
ihe'Old and ’Kew Testaments, and in the treatment of its 
Buljeot it bears a striking res^blanoe to the * Paradise 
Lost * of Milton.' The author Jived on the lands of the 

. f * 


monastery of Whitby, a house c^nnect^ with, the, Celtic 
monasteiy of Idhdisfaime. .!|'his shows us Ilow the 
earl^ impulse to ^try in England was perhaps stirred 
by contact with the Celtic race; that race about whose 
life and character there Was so much of picturesqueness 
and of poetry. In the ordinary songs of his com¬ 
panions,^ we are told Caedmim would not join; and, in 
obedience to a vision seen in his dreams, be began to 
“ Sing of the ori^h of things.*’ 

5. JxL ndrthem England lived alsb Baeda or Bede, 
who belonged to^the monestery of " Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
He lived a. g^ere#oii after Caedmon,' and, although we 
hear of his wriring in Englishja^<^g^ ;nAme is 
celebmted in. th^ "^history of bur literature, yet 
his only worlm'wtf^ rem^ to are in Latin. The 
prii^fi^p^ ofthes^ "Bbojesiastic^ Histoxy, which 


w a 


name is yentoble, n^ fbr what he nihfote only, but for 
the earnest work of educaticn^ on. whi^ he spent his life 


Caedmon*^ 

1‘arajphrati 

670 . 


Bede. 

666 - 736 . 
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and strength. Surrounded by his students, he dictated 
to them, even on his de^th-bed, his English translation 
of St. John’s Gospel. ^ 

0. The Danish invasions of the ninth century broke 
up many of the monasteries, and distracted men’s 
attention from literary "vvork. Scholarslup decayed ; anil 
King Alfred found work to do, not only in settling some 
terms with the Danes, but in bettering the state of 
learning in liis coiintry. The decay of Latin Scholar¬ 
ship, if no bettor reason, com|)elled him to give his 
attention to English, and he translated from Boethius, 
the latest Eagan philosopher, and from other Latin 
authors, for the benefit of his people. In his time also 
the Saxon Chronicle, which keeps up a continuous 
rcconl of events in old English, down to the reign of 
Tlofiiy IL, was, in its present shape, begun. Alfred’s is 
the earliest English prose. 

7. No other name of marked importance occurs in the 
rciuaindor of this period. Occasional i^ngs, the prin¬ 
cipal occurring throughout the Saxon Chronicle, and 
celebrating so-'ie victory for the national arms, ghow 
that the national genius was still alive. But Vith the 
Norman Conquest, the oldest form of the language 
comes to an end, and a new period begins. 

II. Period of Transition. 

From (066 to 1360. 

1. With the Norman Conquest, a race, which, though 
Teutonic like our own, had adopted French customs 
and the French language, becomes dominant in Epgland. 
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Henceforward the English language ceases to he a 
written, and sinks into a spokfci language only. The 

_ t* 

conquering race use French and Latin, and these for a 
time continue to he the only written languages in the 
country, ^he English language^ now no longer fixed 
by being used as in literature and by the educated, 
undergoes Continual change, and diverges more and 
more into local dialects. It was disused in the schools; 
the language of the scholar was Latin; of the courtier, 
French. 


2. This continued to be the case for at least a Engiith in 
century and a half. During this century and a half, looe-iais. 
literature was not inactive; but it was not properly 
English literature, though produced on English soil. 
Chroniclers' were numerous. Religious treatises were 
spread abroad by an active, but really foreign, clergy. 

With Geoffrey of Monmouti^. began the long line of c&tffrtyDf 
Arthurian romance, which was soon after read by much arc. 
the same audience in the Frencli version of Waco, 


where it blended with the legends of Brittany on the B.a.GianvH 

. , Virc. 1100 . 

sam^ subjects. Legal treatises again pi^-ved the active 


working*of constitutional |>rinciplc8. The satire of 
Mapes and Wireker shows that abuses of the Ohurch ^^auer 
were not sheltered from criticism. On the wfidle the time iwo- 1200 , 
was active; but madded nothing to English literature. 

,3. Spon after the beginhing of the thirteenth century, 
tho^jlnglish language began to recover itselL The 
Englii^ part of the population was no long^ down¬ 


trodden and unimportanf. Their language now began to 
havoitiy literature. The first book , of any importance 
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Oimin, 
Temp. John. 


'.aymnoH, was the Brut t>f Layainbn, which gave in’ the 
remp. jMn. Icgends of the island which 

had alr^dy reoeiveJ a Latin and a*Fr©iKjh dress (from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth aiid Wace)'. It was followed by 
iSp^john probably ccfutemporaiy Onxi^ifum of Qrm^;^ in 
;ii»9li2i«.) Yirhioh the Gospel lossoiis were%inplifiof for the English 
reader; and by many other English books of less import¬ 
ance. In thciso books hardly a trace of French inter¬ 
mixture appeal's in the language; the Old English 
remains, but it is greatly transformed by dialectical 
■pooiiliaritios, and by the dropping of case indexions; 
both the i-esults of its long use as a spokeirlanguage only. 

4. The English language has thus regained so much 
of ils position as to have a place in the literature of the 
country, after a lapse of one hundred an<r fifty years. 
But it still remains, for more- t£an a century longer, a 
language less read in England than either French or 
I^atin. The new soientifio impulse, of which Roger 
nooerfiamK Bacoii is the most striking repr^ntative, took a Latin 

) 22 ]d« 129 U w * f 

diess. The bulk of the romance literature, on the 
Other haud,'w^ wntten, for the use of th^ c6ui| and 
arist^racy, in French, c^nly very slowly^did the 
different <fiiannels converge, and a new language take 
shape out Of the three which had previously divided 
the nation. 

..in. ITie NeW| or IMUxod Language. 

> Frou 13^ TO 1500. 'j - 

1. In 1360 €he %st pari' of J^wardTH'e war T^th 
France was brougl^vto a close in the peace of Breligny, 
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TW olsm.oja Frendkabaxidoiied; tho 

/k- j - * ' gfi-i 

I^^eexi. i^e^r^o^^and Bnglis^ was 
diibolved. ^ Tl^^renoih spirit; uie^rsncii,maimers and 
oustoms, ^ n^ die out of tHe societ;^ of the English 
court. There^was aot likefy td hj^ a felling back‘d]poji' 
the l&igllAf alxia^ disputed in local dialects. 

French sympathies could not ho so rudely broken. But, 
on the oth^. hand, England, no longer an appendagojo 
Frdnc^, must have a language of her own. The old 
language was asserting its importance; it had already 
X^ushe^ its way into the schools; it ^on became tha 
lajakguage of ihe Law- Courts. At length the tWbv 
converged, and ouj^of English, with a large iniusioh pf 
French,^was form^ the New^ or Mixed Language. 

2. The ihipnlse which to the formation of this 
lahg^ageffQbn brought forth a poet who was to give it' 
now gtaca ^Geofik^y Cliaucer was bom in'^lSzS, aaMce?. 

“ ' 1 ^ 28^1400 

andi Kved to the end of the century. With him we 
hayo ^e^-first greai^outburst of genius in, EDgljR]ti 

Uteratun^^’^ Chaucer was at first influenced ^ French 

< 

literature the shape of ]:netribaWrpmanoi$&. Hfe 
English/althougli not mor^ French than ^^hat df con- 
temppr^ aui^ors, yet was French enough to make it a 
ground of aocusatk^ against him tha|, h^‘ ^^ed, the 
purity of the k^^guage. Besides this he Uvedi^at a 
court where French habits st]& prevailed. He served 
in Edwar^'#ii^j^d yfes som^ &he in 

France. Much, of his sul^^ Wtto <fe 
aq^es wld^h si^.Wif^iip^or course of the 


%mgn;.emBassles ih^which'^;4a%ei^ But, in 
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of all this, Chaucer is very thoroughly English. 
Ho was English in his sympathy with all grades of tho 
national life. He could describe the “^vory perfect 
^ntaiury gontlo linight,” OT tho noble lady; but he could also 
Knights doscribo* those whoso only gentleness was the doing of 
wiftof gontlo deeds; or the patient Oriselda,^ Vho, though of 
itaik'sTok. rank, proved herself worthy of the highest 

Tau, place by her meekness and fidelity. He can give us 
tho polishcil speeches of knights of chivalry, and tell us 

of pageants and iomnaments;* but he can also repeat 
Knight sTaie, j-ough language of tho miller, the merchant, and 

'' See their tlio shipman,® ap-i let us have glimpses of the homely 
life of England in the lower class. In his most famous 
poem, the ‘ Oanterbury Tales,* he gives us an account 
of a pilgrimage to the shrinO of St. Thomas’ at Canter¬ 
bury, he describes the pilgrims to the Ufp, and le- 
i omits the tales tney tell to beguile the way. Each of 
these tales is full of cliaraotor; some are of high lords 
i e.g. Knight’s Md ladios; * otliors are drawn from foreign sources:'* 

Talc. ^ ® , 

pg.eurtts tiuno are talcs of miracles such as wore popular 
r..dor's Tale amoiigst the religious people of theday;3^nd tales, 
*^15®*^* of a kind no doujj^t repeated from fiiouth to 
mouth, in which the knaveries and deceptions of those 
who made their livelihood out of ^le religious feelings 
of the devout wore exposed.* They'are other tales 
*.g. convs again, which are full of fun and merriment, and which 
seem to cany us into a different world from that of tho 
stately knights and dannes whom we havp^^t left. 

Chaucer could npt only dedbribo the character and 
tho life of those around him of whatever class: he 

-HP t ' 
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ooiiM also see and describe the beauties of outside 
nature. We see in his pages ljuglish scenery just as it 
is in our own day; the morning mist rising slowly 
from the new-ploughed earth; the sun piercing dully 
through the misty vapour, and, high above, “ the busy 
lark ” saluting the rising day with his song; belowj the 
daisy, or “ eye of day,” opening to the morning sun in 
May. Of all flowers Chaucer loved it most, and he 
tells us how, after long poring over books, which he 
calls “of remembrance the key,” he used to.leave his 
books to wander out over the meadows to seek the 
daisy: 

** To see thU flower again the sonne sprede 
When it upriseth early by the morrow; 

That blisful ught softeneth all my sorrow.” 

Chaucer*s was the greatest name in literature in hi a own 
age, and for long after. Yet he was not the only one 
who used this new mixed language, and who used it 
^vith some vigour. A poem called the 'Vision of ViMion of 

tht 

Piers the Ploughman/ that is to say, the vision in piouyknum. 

By WUUan 

whic]^ Hew the ploughman appears, was written by langiafuL 
WiUiam*Langland| a contemporary of Chaucer. Wo 
do not know much of his life, and are not sure even of 
his surname. But he tells us he lived in the Cdmhill, 
in London; that^o wandered through the London 
streets, studying men and manners; that ho loved best 
the Ipng tdothes which he wore as a poor clerk in the 
church. He was manried, and tells us of his wife and 
daughter. But what is more important, and what we 
can gather from his poem, is, that he belonged to the 
fi. 6 
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lower that lie know all their ieelingi^ And*'had 

shared their life, “^[e dped net fiattw them, and, telle 
them in plain terms of their lazdness and ex^avagance, 
and want of forewght in good times. Yet he «eee the 
dignity of labour; he oomplaine ef the ridh and elfish 
prelates who care nothing for their iloe& ^ he upbraids 
tho haughty kniglita who do not dedcr^ thb poor, but 
plunder them. He would have the olergy*learned and 
hardworking; the knights true to king and country, 
and ready to defend the down'-trodden; the labourer is 
ready to till the ground for them, but let those who 
will do nought but idle be put to death. Langland is 
oarnest and energetic, and his desorptions axe so life¬ 
like that wo cannot help feeling their tru^. 3ut he 
has not the grace and poetry of Ohauoer. It was 
OhciUoer*s object,'aS one of his foUow'exs tells .us, '* out 
of our tongue to avoiden (to exp^) all ^deness/' . But 
Langland attempted nothing of the sort. His language 
has more^ df the dialeotioal EngHsh, of the t^nsition 
period in it than Chaucer’s has; he keeps to the .old 
alliteration (or rhyme by means of words dbegi^ping^ 
•^ith the same letter), as •.used in the Old ^English, 
rather than the similar endings of lines in which 
Chaucer’s rhyme contiAhr.- He is not poetical, except 
sometimes by Ms very e^amestness ; .ho is ^^bM 
and yi^rous, and his ^Yi8ionpof Piers ^e PI^ghmai^* 
is the best illustrptioiLfWe'''have/i>f tSselihgs^ pro* 
Tailing in the ' tniddliet .dassest , of 

Biohard. H< ■>>. <• 

I I 

. 2 . Another oon^paporaty of was* 



m 
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Go#<6r.< Be^ a jpou geiktlemai^. who, 
thoiigh ho^^.theoomolio]i»|^ ikS^Oba^h aad wrotd 
againftt was yet; fiir nioxe ahinh^d by the moye'* 
mentft '8mOH|;st:'^Ike* feople wbioh .those ocarroptions 
provoked*^ Se ik^ms to'have been a timid ma&, set in 
a difficult tdiiae«^ He saw^three languages in use 'acCUnd 
him^.tlm Fi^enek;‘^e Latin, and the new.English; he 


Mt that the English language was that to be en* 
coura^d, and yet he was not sure enough o£‘ this to 
ttuat to BO he wrote a long poem in eadi of those 
lan^uag^ Of; these Ike Latin and the English poems 
only re^iain. Hin English poem is veiy^ prolix, and 
indeed yery dull.^'^ was learned; but he makes so confaau 
mutk'jpataie 'of learning, and ihat with so little 
judgment, * that he falls ' into mere' pedantry. He 
eyidently’write as 1a ‘labour^ not naturally. He saw 
faults ^ botK sides in'the disputes of his tisue^ but he 
yras UOt eai^esi enough to side with eithOT paa^y.'^ He 
joem 4* Bi^id II.’, «*dte, l»t lAr^idioated 
it^ to Henry !¥., who, before it wau finish^,- had 

8.:A3Uongii^ Ohauoeys v^mtemporaries .We hay5 


writes of ]|;;sg}ish prose' 8a;W^ as of ^gHek, poe^.' 

The^rst j^ose^^andter wadS^ ^bxi E^deville^ who Sir JiAn 
foUe^^ aooounts .of his 1300-1372. 
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Tho translation had the effect of making that mixed 
language, which must at first have been confined to an 
audience of tho higher ranks, more popular with tho 
mass of tho nation. Although superseded, of course, by 
tho later and authorized version, which is a model of 
classic English, yet in its own*day the rnfluenco of this 
translation of Wiolif can hardly have been'inferior to 
the influence of Chaucor and his poet^J^ 

4. Tho decay of this early outburst of literary 
activity was not long in making its appearance. Two 
[)oots, who were abor.t thirty years old at the death of 
('iuiucor, kept tlio ,pootry of England alive, thpugli 
rather feebly, down to tho middle of the fift^'ntli 
century. These were Thomas Occleve and John 
Lydgate. The first was a gay spendthrift, wl^^ae 
sahii y as clerk of the council was not sufficient to meet 
ilis expenses, and who takes ns into his confidence, 
and tells us of his follies and distresses in verse that is 
not without liveliness and touches of fun. The second 
-Lydgate—was a monk, and of a graver cast, whose 
longer poems were written at tho command,of his 
patron, tho Duke of Glouaester, and consisted of long 
^gedies, in woful tales of wrecked fortui|es, sad falls 
of princes, and the sack of cities. Butvhe fotmd time, 
too, for what was a profitable emplo^ent for.the poet, 
celebrating city pageants, or.^writing* verses to recount 
the miracles of some saint whose numeatcffy ivnuld 
repay him for the advertfsomenj;.:. Jdts&fittture ip a 
fioitie and warlike time (duJing the We: the Kbses) 
was compelled to hive re^rse to ariy #ifts.te gain 
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a livelihood. Occleve and Lydgate wore themselves 
greatly inferior to Chaucer, and they had no successors 
who ooul^ cany on even their song. Until near the 
end of the century our literature was a blank. Sir mteBcru. 

, 1396-1486. 

John Fq^iiescae^ an able lawyer of the Lancastrian 
party, and the author of Latin books, wrote also an 
ICngUsh oiie * On the Difference between Absolute 
and Limited Monarchy.* But it is mteresting 
rather for its matter, which is worthy of the chief 
lawyer of a free country, than for anything which 
it added to our literature. 

Ibwards the close of the century, however, matter's t^rintinjj 
again looked more hopeful. First of all the Printing i^to^giani 
press was brought into England by William Caxton, 
and, through its agency, copies of all that was worth 
roadihg in the language were multiplied. The wealthy 
nobles began to show a graceful patronage to literature. 

A still stronger impulse came when the movement 

( 

which is called the Now Birth, or the Benaissance, nenaistana 
pasS^ froni southern Europe into England. Greek 
had«beg^ to be studied; Greek scholars from fallen 
Canstdntinople were spreadthg over Europe, and men’s 

minds Awoke to a new freshness, and felt themselves, 

•* _ ^ 

as it wnre,^ bom again. The old gloom and depression 
which had enthralled men’s minds in earlier times, and 
fsom.ifrhich-Dnly.a few Wire able to escape, nowseemed 
to alciar oH im fho'dawn of a new day^ And wheA' this 
bright ray bf 'sundigh^j^read to England, it oaBed into 
aoti^ ip theAlurdb^Mg-'Q^^ genius. Our 

literature i^sseAjn^^ . ■ 
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IV. English after the Renaissance. 

From 1500 to 1600. * 

1.* First of all there was formed a small circle of 
men Avho shared in the new stimulus wtioh the etudy 
of Greek awakened. Through that study the greatest 
literature that the world had ever seen lay open to 
them. The feeling with which it inspired them was 
not merely admiration and a desire to imitate, but a 
boundless hope for the future. Old causes ot enmity 
and separation, old bonds that had enchained nfon’s 
minds would, they hoped, pale away before energies so 
keen as those which were stirred by the Hew 
Learning. This was the name which they gave to 
that spirit with which their new studies inspired them. 
They did not merely read or imitate; they applied the 
now ideas to all that interested men, to the govern^ 
ment of their country, to the arrangements of society, 
to the afGairs and the doctrines of the .Church. The 
chief of these men were Sir Thotnas Z>Gltii 

Oolet (who founded Bt ;|’|u1'b Scho(d), Linaerb and 
OrCosrn; their friend WM Erasmua; ithefr chief 
patron was the wise and* good Aridibudfop Waorliain. 
Bmne of them had been alnnad, m ^^y and^attend^ 
the leotuies ot the great 

trodneed the hew study^ol Greek into lii&veiiildes, 

and, in -hope of reE^iMn^ 

labour and m^ey in ;edlK»ti^ the 

young. Jir TMiomas ^oie»‘esped n Iwqk 


smumB xm 

ih# ^Utopia/ which wc might ti'anslato the 
Land of I^Qwltm» in which he gircfr ns description 
of an imaginary ptate^ .and &om Ihe description we can 
tell <jf wha,t $ort he wonld have the government and 
custom^ ef'^his^own country to be. No one was to bo 
persecuted for. religion, each was to be ^owed to 
persuade others to his views; but if any one was loud, 
or noisy, or tronblesome in pushing his own opinions, 
he was to be banished. The poor were to be bettor 
cared for; the good were to have more inflnence in tho 
State. And all this was to be brought about by better 
eduction ^ and so to education these-disciples of the 
New Learning- devoted all their care. F^in the young 
King Henry'Till., whose mind was intelligmt and 
well tminedy they hoped for much. . ^ 

Their hopeS'were ardent; but, though they did 
much) i^ey were also doomed to much disappointment. 
Henry,,entered on expensive and harassing foreign 
warst. . He became more andr more, tyrannical. It grew 
dah^rons to >preaoh new - dectrixies that ' might bo 
offenfiave^Q the kkLg« \ More died cm. the scaffold, and 
the^ liNie' ouole- of his cefiipimicins, waS hroken up. 
They much .pur hv^ 

when we-whet ihey actual]^ wrote 
ite^pasdvspiy .They were too practical 

in Schexaes 

:$9r writing, but ^ley 
Jt^4heta tb.!v^te; . 
tPrrtmte poetry ail to 
r%hioh 'had givcm sp 


peiit*^tpjehavu'tiiup 
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Vtopi<t, 


ItaXian in^ 

fiuenceon 

mtrpoetry. 
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much to England in the now learning, also helped her 
by giving a model for her poetry. TTie two principal 
names of the reign of Henry VIII. in poetry are those 
of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt. Both fell 

into disgrace with tho court; but it was not for their 

« * 

poetry, in which they imitate the delicate and graceful 
style of Italy. From Italy they drew that form of 
verse which is called the Sonnet. Through it they 
added new grace and polish to the language; and 
por\ading their poetry we feel the influence of the 
fresh buoyant spirit which marked the time. 

3. Tho reigns of Edward VI. and Mary were evil 
times for literature. In them religious intolerance on 
ono side or the other rose to its height. Men who 
wore selfish, arrogant, and insolont, held sway in 
England; and especially during the reign of the boy 
Edward VI. learning was under a cloud. The libran'es 
in tho universities were scattered; opinion was fettered; 
men's worst passions were aroused, and civil war was 
spread over England. Under Mary poetry was not dead; 
but it was not encouraged. With Elusabeth^^^acceftsion 
all the former hopes revli/^, and this time they were 
not turned in the way of new schemes and new theories 
of government, but rather towards all that might make 
life gay, and graceful, and polish^. England was 
very prosperous; Elizabeth was beloved by her people; 
her court was gay and lively; the nation had shdfeen 
off all foreign ties, and was gl|d with its own freedom, 
and ready to exercise the powers jwhich it felt itself to 
possess, 
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V. The Age of Creation. 

Before tliis, English literature had owed very much 
to imitation of foroigii models. This imitation was not 
now at an e^d ; hut ^our literature was no longer 
limited to it. Men began to create for them selves. 
With the Elizabethan age England began distinctly to 
add to the treasure of genius which belongs to all the 
world. 


1. First came the poetical outburst in Edmund ^mund 
Spenser. Ho took for his model, in style and language, 
Chaucer; but added to him all the grace of his own 
time. His groat poem, the ‘ Faerie Queene/ is an * faerie 
allegory which shadows forth the events of his own 
time, but throws them into a shape so fanciful and 
picturesque that it makes us wonder how any one 
could be so thoroughly a poet as to see the events of 
the day, which to most men are so clouded in details 
and vulgarities, in so purely poetical a light. Spenser’s 


imagination is so fine, indeed, and his allegory is so 
subtle, |liat he hes never found very many readers, and 
has been called rather ‘^the poet’s poet;” but how 


exquisite and refined his poetrjr is may be seen even 
from the short specimens of it in this book. 


2. The same rmh fancy and grace we find in the verso 
^f Sir Philip Sidney, ^ho ibrms the pattern courtier of 
h?k time; brave, tender, chivalrous, and accomplished; 
so that his life is its^f like that of some hero in a 
poem. In his prose romance, called the * Arcadia,’ that 
fanoyis carried even to extravagance. It was a fancy 
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BO exuberant that it was certain to be exaggerated; 
and so, in the end, it was. The manners of the court 
became false and hollow; the.vi^y language used 
became artificial, and, as a ^gort. of text-bop^ to this 
stilted style, John Lyly wrote liis * Buphtifs/ which 
contains, in a narrative fiorm, {fireoepts on the. education 
of youth. Toward® the ok>fte of Elisaabeth’s reign her 
temper beeamo soured, the gaiety of her court departed, 
and fancy dwindled into artificiality. 

3. Idteraturo then turned, the more stipngly into a 
channel which i* was already wearing out . for itself. 
Allegory and lanciful conceits were ^searded for the 
more real representation of action and emotion. And 
it was thus that it reached the heart of the people. In 
the rough theatres, with the rude scenery of the to 
a turbulent audi^ce, the drama began to open the new 
iuiorest of human action. Dramatic representation in 
England, as in other countries, may be traced back to 
tiio mystery plays acted by the monks in church* upon 
it Scriptural topic, or illustrating , the life of some saint 
for the religious edification of the amdienee ji^but^the 
drama of the Elizabethan age was wary different &om jts 
prigiaal, and it^ ppwei^yfaa oiiring,ehyrely^to the.ri 
and force with whiph it J^pres^ted human passions, to 
a passionate and vigorous bogft w^h theminor 

dramatis)^, iuoh aa O^eeno, Jfasl^ their-imp^on* 

Marlojre, men 4^-^ we^. |hi- 

petuous, brawiing, fiewf Ma^we,i#eft in a taveni 
ri<rtt ai^ was pursued by the xazm^ur oi enmnies as un 
athoist. ■ The iiries . which classic .rimes.bad set up 
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for the .^diioir of a di^^ma (rulw which ft later age 
reviT©d)r,,w^ i^t at nimght by thee§ Vigows, but 
lawlestS'vW4teiV;. - ^Th^ dramas were bold Ihft ^rej^ro- 
sentation of 0eree lead carried to an e^teesd of 

extilayags^iefif. ‘ ' 

4. I^heii^ the^, to rule the rotigh and lawless 
po^eni of ’this dtemar ^i^out limiting their range, 
he whose name stands first* in all our literattire, 
William Shakespeare; * To him alone was it giyen to sAaXccsptnre 

' 7 . 1581-lfllfl. 

reign supreme py®r such fierce elements, Ko .dramatic 
rules of ;time'and:piaOe'fettered him;, only the breadth 
and univerift} range of his vision saybd him being 
carried fttn^by ‘^e fieteenessof^one abspHfing^passion. 

He throws himself into all his eharaoterSy and yet he 
does so without' introducing the least sameness into 
them; no^ even the least* important fails to i^w some 
trait that is all its own. His language is often in> 
vplved and difii<mlt^ but it is with the intricacy of 


rapid and im^tuons utterance-that strives'to antioi* 
pate- a thought,' and/imt wi|h: the in^caoy of arti- 
fimality^^ eupha^ (ah Hie'Steeined laiigaage of the 
day was niekhaaned^*^ after jh him the 
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as nothing compared with that of Shakespeare. Ho is 
thoughtful and intricate. His dramas are not easy or 
natural, hut constructed carefully according to rules. 
TJis characters are each intended to illustrate some 
“humour** (foihle) or trait. Sometim^ he prefaces a 
)day l)y describing minutely what each personage in 
the play is in tended to represent. No wonder that his 
audienrr wearied of dissections of character in place of 
draniatio force, and often displeased him by receiving 
liis plays with no favour. In our day, as in his own, 
his dramas arr for the attentive reader, not for tho 
general audience. He was himself affeoted by tho 
more reasoning, thoughtful spirit which was coming in 
place of tho creative impulse of the age just gone. 

VI. The Age of Thoughtfulness. 

From 1600 to 1660. 

1. Before tho sixteenth century was ended symptoms 
of a spirit that had little sympathy with tho natural 
outburst of vigorous, passionate life shown in^lio drama 
of the day had been appardht. They were most evident 
in the course taken by the religious parties towards tlio 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. The growth of Puri¬ 
tanism, with its strong English inde]^d6nce on tho one 
hand, and the development of a calmer and mor^ con¬ 
templative spirit in the church, opposed equally ttftho 
extravagances of Puritanism ^and to the tyranny, of 
Catholicism, on the other, are proofs of it. Tho early 
translators of the Bible were its forerunners: jt came* 
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to a* high standard before the end of the century in 
Richard Hooker—he who, in Hallam’s -words, came ftiehaui 
into the arena of religious controversy “ with weapons 
of a finer temper ** than those the rougher combatants 
employed. In his hands the language became a fit 
instrument of *argumontativ6 exposition; it^acq^uired 
new logical force and precision. 

2. This thoughtful and reasoning spirit deepened in 
intensity as the century advanced. Hooker had his 
ibllowers in Usher and Selden. But as he represents 
the religious side of this thoughtful age, another and a 
far greater name represents its philosophical tendency. 

This was Francis Bacon; who, more than any one Francis 

, Diicon, 

man perhaps in modem times changed the habits 
according to which men thought. Hitherto men had 
followed the ancient philosophers, aiid had accepted 
their authority implicitly, differing only as to how they 
ought to interpret them. But now Bacon set on foot 
in England a method of investigating truth which was 
to be founded on the observation and experiment which 
eaclv ma^ could make for himself. He himself hoped, 
or professed to hope, for mueh greater results &om his 
system, in reaching the secrets of nature, than it gould 
give; all men, dull and clever, would now, he says, bo 
on an equal footis^, and equally able to help forward 
spience and invention; but, though this was only a 
faiiuon of talking; yet the change his system pro- 
di^ed on the habit of mind which influenced men was 
very great, greater perhaps than he could himself 

iS ; 

have foreseen. More and more men got to use their 
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power of thinking independently, and religion mftda 
their thought grave rather than gay or fanciful. 

3. A change oaino over such poOtry as was produced 
about this thne. In place 6f a U'vely, natural magina-* 
tion, it degenerated into elaborate ahd a^t^cial conceita 
and turns'of thought, which w5re like a*far off echo of 
the luxuriant cuphuifflin of Elizabeth’s reign. ITiis 
Hchool of poetry was afterwards oaUed the “meta¬ 
physical school,’’ to describe their elaborate straining 
after v/liat ^Vas involved or intricate in thought and 
langtiago. Such were Donne, the author of epistles, 
epigrams, and satires of a bnlliant and fEmtastio wit, 
and IP’letcher, who wrote ^the ^Pinrple island,* 'an 
intricate treatise on anatomy, in verse. The genius of 
these pootS'was very different £rom, and not nearly so 
gi’oat as, that of the age which preceded;them; but their 
faults and conceits did not prevent thi^ growing into 
a style that'was very graceful, if not very. poweriuL 
This style had a reiigiotiw side, in who wrote 

collections of maxim® or ‘ EmMems ’ of the qiaaint^t 
type, and in Gborge Hevb^, the Hig^-^Churoh 
hJnglish divine, who winte*manyov«ts^l^ aaiiin- 
goniOtts, and a few meet exqtiisit^' religious poems. 
And it had also a Hon^eligibtik side,, isr which" the 
elaborate courtesy, 

of the older cayalicxs Ibrth, ae ^.ihe love^spngfi 
of Montrose, of Lo^elaftB; of 
and a host of others ^i&e faints aa^.^ofUsi playful, 
butevd^Ju the playfulaess^b^ iSrSa, certain Studied 
manuOT; 'even tbwm wh<^ are moe^ it 
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o^iiCKt Aake^eff the i]:#9exu)&ef a:c6i;ifkib[i in 

stylo. ^ , ' \ , 

hole.again Came,one who. shoc^.ofiS aU little- 

nesp^i ana in l^^sell all ^t ivaa g^test 

in his. time,/tnGkBJ»z«(M 

. . ■ " ' ' IC08-1W4. 

of phras^ogy) aU nioetieB and'turns of Ihonght oi^ 

this,artificial. 6eh0cd^ he; m ^e g^a^re, thoughtful, 

digni^ spirit t^t undoubtedly belonged to it, most 
peo^iarly his own. :He was the very opposite of 
Bhakospoii^t He oould mpt* change > with' Ms cha- 
raoteirs; he hiineelf is presmit in lino. He could 
abandon himself to the current of his own genius; he 

. ' '■ ( ^ <» w . . . • r 

was earnest and impetuous, but nev^;. ig^got the^ 
standard wMoh he set before himself, He was learned, 
even burdened.with learning, and often marahis.poetry ' 
by lengthy theological, disquisitions* ^3,ut .his greater ^ 
poem, ^Paradii^XoSt/has raised ^ihn to ihe place .next 
to ^ahespilare. ;$'or grandsin:^ Qf^.^qtlj^t.,he stands 
alone. The digtdty^f his language has loade his the • 

** 'i*' s "jf' 

model, pc ^lank yeiae (for he diso^Edid,jhyme),for aH 
timar f 6i% wro^jlherepk^pQ<^4f;^^ 
but .^6;those all-time 

haye- isome sytapai^i^t^. JPui^ism.. |>aeins. 
were begun be&|:e :^e;J(^c^^ohw^lth l^ey wni'o.ended 
after tha^:jNE;®>onJfe^^ heremwed 

fQP,a^tipe^^s^^.monu|9^^ Slanged,ra^ 
*-‘^^^ad'pai3s^ a'Wft5?Vv,^.'35'■ ■ >»^ ^ ^ 

. In proue, the 

ful -and; grays’; is, • • 

pwhapa, i^r#;i6aw^ fwwm 
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tho History of the Rebellion. He, too, was left 
stvaoded like a relic of a former time, desoitod by 
those whose exile ho had shared, and whym he had 
helped to restore. "But there was anot?ier— Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, who preserved, far into tiio seven¬ 
teenth century, much of the "brilliant and impetuous 
genius of tho sixteenth; whose prose has all the rich 
and exuberant lanoy of the oldoi renaissance poetry, 
with only tho grave, sad spirit of seventeenth century 
religion about it. Ho crowds metaphor on metaphor, 
in a way which, with another, would be tawdry, hut 
with him only adds to the richness of the effect. Of 
dll tho preachers he is tho most dramatic. He, too, saw 
tho rise of an age with which ho had no sympathy. 

6. ifet another there was, who stands by himself, 
tlio ojio genius to whose growth Puritanism and 
rurilaiiism only contributed, and to whom, therefore, 
the place of chief representative of that peculiar cast of 
religious thought in literature most justly belonged. 
This was John Bunyan. He had none of the sub¬ 
limity of Milton; none of the learning or brilliant 
eloquence of Taylor; none ef the rather srilted dignity 
of Clarendon. Yet the spirit which, to some extent, 
influenced every one of them, was all the sustenance of 
Bunyan’s genius. In his ‘ Pilgrim’rTr6g!ress,’ he has 
struck a note of sympathy in every age from his .own 
to ours. That absorption of the spirit of the Hebfbw 
Scriptures, with all their simplicity, and dignity, and 
poetry, which was characteristic of the Puritan, when 
Puritanism was at its best ; that force of imagination 
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by which a whole nation sees its religious doctrine so 
vividly and really, as to throw it into a narrative form, 
these are seen in Bunyan in their full strength, and it 
is to these‘that his narrative owes its beauty, and his 
prose its Saxon purity. 

VII. The Restoration. 

From 1660 to 1688. 

1. This new age came when the return of the 
Stuarts cast to the winds the gravity which had given 
to the literature and society of England a dignified and 
even a sombre cast for half a century. Latterly there 
had doubtless been something of hypocrisy in this 
gravity. At all events it was so considered now. All 
that was most opposed to it, full and unbridled revelry, 
caiue to tako its place with a rush. For a moment 
something of the old quaint conceits of the “ meta' 
physical” poetry which has been mentioned before 
(Part yi. § 3) was revived. Some of these poets still 
sur^ved; and as Charles II. submitted for a few years 
to Hie guidance of the mosi; Vcspectable of his party, 

Lord Clarendon, so society and the court submitted for 
a short time to the courtly poetry of Cowley. But that roui^y. 
soon gavo place tc^hat was more after the taste of the 
qgo. ^ The poetry of the day became licentiousbut 
thik drama- which now, after lying for a dozen years 
Hinder the ban of Puritanism, began to revive, was 
moro licentious still, llie plots of the drantas were 
boryewpd from those oj(y France and Spain, and neiHier 

V£. 
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good soUooIb for nk)rality.. lH ono tHiiig only -Iho 
nuthora of tho day oxoollod, and that was in their wit; 
but even for it they had reoourse to very questionable 
(lovioes. Th© drama was a picture of the oduVt life of 
tho day, and the court life of the day was worse than it 
has ever been before or since in England. * 

2. One name stnai stood high above any other of his 
jAn orycien. time, that of Johii Dryden. He began,^lih imitating 
the frigid . onceits of the school of Donne and Cowley, 
and even exaggerated them. He wrote poems such as 
occasion calle<I for on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
and then on varir-us prominent events in the career of 
tho Stuarts. Ho turned to the stagOt hnd mote drama 
after drama, in the rhymed verse which was then in 
vogue, after the fashion set by the French stage. He 
tvnieJ ‘ Paradise Lost ’ into the form of such a rhymed 
'llama, and %vrote preface after preface to show that 
the taste of the age was the true one, a|^ that the 
older drama of England had merely represented, the 
ruder life and conversation of a ruder Only after 
liad wasted many years- in these permits did he 
turn to the field where his ^genius had play—that 

of pDotical satire. Once that field was open to him his 
powers began to show themselves in.;'i^eh: true light. 
First there came the great political satite ,pf i^hsaloin 
and Achitophel, in which the Dijke^^.of IdSjunoUth and 
his friends were h<^d up to hatred or ix) ridiignl^ TJ^n 
came a series of sati^ee on 3iit^a*y'i^uea the 
day, of even greater force.;, ItrWas sosaething new* to 
En^ish literatnre, , Satir^ of jai^ .bh’th jn onr 
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Utcraitfre, icad liad l:>dgmL hardly a ceutory before: but 
now it hs^ a|>rang up to its full height, with an edge 
and -a keenness that had never been known in any 
literatu^.* ^ho subject—a passing episode in -history 
which had little interest for later ^ times, or a dispute 
between* obscure literary factions—might have been 
thought unlikely to attract readers after his own day ; 
but Dryden^'^s thrown into it so much insight into 
character, such pitiless dissection of human vice or 
weakness, such dramatic force, that it lives for all 
time. 

3. Tbore was another quality in Dryden’s -poetry 

that not oiily added to its force,^ but had great influence 
on later literature; it was his language. In that ho 
produced almost a revolution. In his hands the 
English language acquired new terseness, vigour, and 
smoothness. When at his best he never lets a line 
pass thailii^ia not hold, foroible» and telling. His 
epithets are. so • pithy that each seems to add some 
fresh, vigorous idea to the line. His language is 
best: described by a, metaphor, if we call it nerv(W, 
like ihe muscles of a traljied athlete in its force and 
tension.. • . . ^ , 

4, With l^rydso^ begiiis what is often oall^ the 
classical ego of 0^ literature. By this we mean the 
age '^henilttea^stbre. was tested by severe laws of taste, 

was flxed ' rules of the schools. 

Nothing iioi jQonform to these flxed rules 

Woul^^Mye. been held'much yaiusLj"and"so uni- 

hy^the greatest of the day. 
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tliat nothing good or valuable was for a time produced 
that did not conform to them. But, unfortunately, 
tliese rules were applied not only to the productions 
of that day, but to the works of earlier writers, to 
whom they were -utterly inapplicable; and so, even 
Bhakespcarc, because he did not*conform "to the*set rules 
of the drama as then understood, was held to be a 
rough and no polished writer. "What wo admire most 
in him was oft^n held to be irregular and full of 
ijuproprioties. His verse was said to be careless; his 
drajnatic situalions to be unnatural. And yet these 
toame rules did not prevent many glaring mns against 
taste, Y/iiich we wonder that any age could have been 
guilty 

It 

VIII. The Revolution. 

Fbom 1688 TO 1745. 

1. Bettor principles of morality, and a greater haiEred 

for licentious wit, came in with the Bevolution. 'Men 
tired of the scandals which a loose-living court ha^ in¬ 
flicted upon the nation, ^hey did not go back to 
Puritanism, but they did return to a more thought Ail 
cast of mind. The study of politics and history, of 
theology and philosophy, began to ^terest the,m. In 
tbis^way taste was to some extent improved ;. and more 
solid work was done. ^ ^ 

2. But the same imles of literary critioism still pre¬ 
vailed ; indeed their rigidity was even increas^. 
Prench literature |iad for seventy yws been oultivated 
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tinder the auspices of what was called the French 
Academy. This was a body of men selected for their 
high litet^ary standing to be the judges of what was 
correct in taste. It had led men to accept the rules 
which they laid down and to bow toHheir judgment; to 
believe nothing could be correct, but what was confirmed 
by their approval. Something like this now came into 
English literature. French critical works were studied, 
and their canons or laws were applied to the works of 
English authors. 

3. This had the good effect of making the English 
style still'more polished than Dryden had left it. llis 
great successor was Pope, whose language is the most 
polished, and whose thought is the most lucid of any iti 
English poetry. No verse has ever been more perfect 
ill its structure than that of Pope; no one has been 
more skij^ul in expressing the most delicate shades of 
meaning than he. He is not a deep thinker, nor is he 
ever carried away IWa great enthusiasm, as Drydon 
was, and as many poets of another kind are; but ho had 
a ^wer over language, which nothing but the most 
prodigious genius could pibssess. In him the Classic 
Age reached its greatest triumph. Like Dryden, ho 
wrote satire, but his satire, though less impetuous, was 
more;incisive aiA delicate. He wrote poetical essays 
*^n*ciitici8m, and on Man and his place in Creation; 
pastorals after the fiishion of Virgil; elegiacs after 
HoraicQ; mock epic poems giving us a pictuie of his time 
—and in all, the same clear, well-defined, perspicuous 
thought is clothed in the same facile, polished verse. 
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4. I’ho olassio taste which produced a poet so ex¬ 
cellent as Pope, was not without its '^alue. But it had 
a worse side. It mado mon and literature artificial and 
stilted, and even false in their ideas. Nature' was 
iorjijotten, and nothing but the^town ai;^d soci^tj^ was 
caved for. Simple ways were scouted; what was arti¬ 
ficial was admired. Mon became slaves to rules they 
liad set up for themselves; and one whole source of 
ideaisurc and of poetrj, in the beauties of nature, was 
negloclod. Nothing was dreaded so much as to fall 
into what was lo*.v or cominOnplaoe; by which was 
nndei-siood ■what was simple or homely. ^ This— ei- 
aggerated of course by the foolish and pedantic, 
but to sonic dogi’ee affecting even the best—^was the 
gcnc vjil character of the age. 


IX. Reaction against the Classical or Artificial 

spirit. 


'■» TjKke, 


1, A reaction was sure to come, drawing men back 
from what was affected to what was natfttal. Maliy 
causes united to bring it; *but Wb oMmot‘Very-'well 
limit them to any definite ^atOs. They vyewe long 
working before they produced the i^sulh 

2. First, we may, perhaps, plai^ tHS'writaigs <jf;the 

philosophers, chief amongst Whom laftafidS ^ 

investigated the origin of our ideaer. or' Ihotighm, 
traced them from their &:st baginningi^ aa^they 'Oit) 
developed in us throph wW we. feel,!or see, or 'h^t in 
the course of ^ouj^ life, as we com'e to i^fioct t:^n*what 
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is ihuB seen, or felt, or heard. He trusted no philo¬ 
sophical doctrine or theory- merely on authority, hut 
investigate everything in the light of common sense. 

Uhe teaching of a man like Locke may thus have had 
some effect in drawing men back frotf an artihmal into 
a natural^ way of looking at things, by forcing them to 
keep more steadily to what was true and real. 

3. But im(^er still more effective cause is to be The 

,, /.1-- . -ni HumouritU. 

found in ^e writings of the Humourists. By the 
Humourists—some of whom wrote essays, others novels 
—we mean those authprs who, by their wit and in¬ 
sight were able things that falsely, claimed to bo 
sublime in a. ridLOUlous light, to show how much folly 
and absurdity there was in false pretensions, and yet 
how much thoiie false pretensions were apt to run 


through our life, undetected by ourselves. Some of these 
Humourists wrote essays on the current topics of the 
day, aud the best representative of this kind of writing 
is to be found in the Spectator Essays, written almost * ne 

Spectator. 

entirely by J^oiseph Addison,^ and his friend Hichard nn-uiz. 
St^lOk ^iieir. «saays expose folly most genially and 
tettdeidy, ,wdt^oi^,any bit^ferness of satire, except for 
what; welt as fooliishr ^ddiapn is by f^r 

the greati^t r imsmne-sways, perhaps^ he was the man 
of his day.' Hia iu not free 

frpQi 0 -he tests 

their conformity to the 


rules '^8^% epic poem; yet 

he. w|s'wasp entoly. He hates 

what ^" "&lse imcl inii^^r ^ says,a 
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noble sentiment depressed with homely language before 
a vulgar one that is blown up with all the sound and 
energy of expression." , 

4. There was another stylo of humour which was 
much more grim, but had the same effect. Jt is that 

sioi/L of Swift; whilii was fierce and contemptuous, and tore 
to rags all tho flimsy defences of stupidity and arti- 
liciality and folly, without any thought of pity. Swift 
liiixself took the side of defending the ancient classics, 
on which most of the hard and fast rules of criticism 
were based; hut this was from accident only; he really 
(lid more than almrot any one to break down such rules. 
Ilis prose stylo is gicat by tho complete absence of 
what is called mannerism or affectation. It is 
inimitably just from its very directness and simplicity. 

5. Otliers amongst the Humourists at a later time, did 
much to dispel the prevailing artificiality by novels, or 
iictious describing every-day life. They drew their 
iiiodels from nature, and followed no rules, hut strove 
ouly to bo true to life in tbeir representations of tlie 
society round them. Some wrote, like Defoe, books 
which were fictions, hut which professed at first sight 
to be real histories, such as the Account of tho Plague, 
tho Memoirs of a Cavalier, the Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, &c,—in all of which tho' psenliar excellence is 
tho graphic way in which the minutest details, are 
described, so as to give the whole an appearance of 
adomed fact. His is the highest art, but it is the art.of 
genius, not tho art which trusts to rules. Others, like 

iSiVi' Oliver Goldsmith, take us into the simple life of the 
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country, and show us the homely life of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and his neighbours, with all their petty joys 
and sorrows^ and all their simple follies and afiectations. 
Goldsmith might not have allowed that he discarded 
rules, but* what, place could they have in such work, 
whose charm is due to its simplicity and its genius 
only? Others, like Henry Fielding, wrote with the FiMivp. 
avowed object of drawing men as no better than they 
are; scattering to the winds anything which he believed 
to be sickly sentimentality, and even exaggerating his 
disdain of all conventional rules. 

6. Another cause of the reaction must still be 
noticed. The artificiality which was characteristic of 
the age had spread into men^s religious belief. The 
influence of the Church was felt very little amongst the 
mass of the people. It had become little more than a 
political institution. But a change came over this 
when John Wesley began to preach, and when his 
doctrine and his spirit spread rapidly over England. 

]Mon felt more deeply; their hearts were stirred, and 
the Impulse could not fail to have its effect upon 
literature. A religious ardour, which came more near 
to that of southern Europe than any to which England 
ever gave birth, was sown broadcast. Evangelicalism, 
which was the naniF*5iven to the views Wesley main- 
tu%^ed, contributed, among other causes, to make men 
more true to themselves. 

7. At last came a return, in poetiy, to natui'c. Poets 
again sought inspiration away from the town, amid 
woods sfnd hills, and in watching the changes of tlie 
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s<i.wns ill tlioir coarse. The return was first made by 
James Thomson, the author of the * Seasons/'whose 
poetry was abnost all of the country* ^ Thebsame source 
of inspiration was cultivated by Collins and Cray; 
their subjects are not so much-drawn Jroto nature, but 
it]fr-i77i. nature can help thanO) her help is sought. They 

are careful and elaborate in language^*we can hardly 
call them in themselves “ natural'’—but they have 
sought souroos of inspiration from, which, more than from 
any other, literature was likely to learn to be natural. 


8. But a new step was taken, by William Oowper 
1131-1800. jjjg poetry., liis language was inmre simple, tlian 
that of Thomson. He did.not strive to produce poems of 
such perfect, and almost over-wroUght polish as Gray 
or Ooilins; but he was as graceful as any. of them, and 


Ueorst 

D'hiUM. 

'l7M>1833. 


lAOio fond than they of nature, of country life, of 
siuiplo habits; He wrote late in. life, when^iis judg¬ 
ment was mature; he. was calm and thoughtful, end 
}'ct,he had all a poet’s passionate love for what was 
puro and noble. He he^ his religious faith very 
earnestly; so. bamestly that it sthhped him- to-p^try. 
Ho never sweeps us away* with thadhi^tuous force of 
others of our EngH^dl poets’; he carries Ue up 
with him to heights of tho^^gji^ only 

can reach. But he touche*, in the heart of 

every one ? if. ho is not suNim^. lm is.iai^^ 
nature. We never feel in his. p^S Aliy^g arti^al 
or constrained, so as .to jaf^peh ftilb -r ^ ' * 

9. Another, of the same Olubbe^ 

tho “poet of the pfjjpr." Hls desoripfions the'hoineiy 
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Hfu of the villckge; bis B 3 rmpatb 7 with the motives and 
characters, with the joys and giiefs of the poor» taught 
}iiiu to find IJiete the elements of tragedy, apart from 
any pompous aocompaniments. His simplicity of style, 
and his aoqpracy at^ minuteness of description, were 
fatal to anything like arUfimality. 


‘The Aiie of Independence^ 

From 17t5 to 1790. 


1. It is impossible, when we are descsribing tho 
changes that oame over our literature in these later 
times, to mark out the periods accurately according 
to years. The changes, so to say, overlap each oiher in 
time: before one influence has passed away, while it is 
still exercising its power on one part of the nation, 
another ha^made its appearance, and is working in the 
minds of another part. In earlier times such changes 
aie slower and more easily distinguished; but, in more 
modem times, it is a hard and doubtful matter to 
discenf them, and difSarent people will hold diffeient 
opinions as to the extent of Iheir influence, and the 


time when it beigan and ended. It is enough if we 
point out the genetel course of our literature, leaving 
the details to be fiUediil!*fiy-further reading and study. 
Kac!^^thor read will 4hruW new light im his time, and 
all that distinguished ftfltan other ages. 

2. Much of this ap^es'to'^he age which have 
now to consider* Many of dta writers were bom, and 
were even Veil known» before those we have mentionod 
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ill the previous sootion had passed away. In some eases, 
indeed, we have had to name authors out of their order, 
liecause they belonged to one of the claves of writers 
spoken of before, and because we could more easily 

consider them in connection with those ta whom they 

• * * 

wore like. 

3. In the Age of Independence we find men boldly 
asserting their own liberty of thought: testing what 
was aooepted merely on the authority " of others: 
imshiiig their way into new speculations and inquiries. 
Their opinions varied infinitely: often they passed into 
extravagance: some of them looked back on the past witli 
respect, others treated it with disdain, and looked only 
to tlio future: but in this they wore all alike, that they 
trusted only their own judgment, and followed their own 
oourse, with an independent spirit. They did not shrink 
liack from seeking truth in fear of its consequences. 

4. The first name of this age, is that of I>r. Samuel 
Johnson. We know him thoroughly, not only by his 
wiitiugs, hut by tho biography, which was written by 
his friend Boswell, and which shows him t« us in 
his ordinary every-day* life. We see him struggling 
hard; and, alone and unaided, sustaining most bravely, 
poverty and hardship; labouring honestly and manfully; 
never writing one word that wwrnot the result of true 
work; following the opinions and the lead of nojnan, 
but boldly writing as he thought. He won his place in 
literature without patrtnage, and to him belongs the 
honour of having shaken off the patronage of the great 
or wealthy, which had long degraded ourditeraturo. 
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He is often prejudiced, and, perhaps, when he had 
gained a high place, ho was apt to domineer: but his 
domineering was only over what was, or what ho 
fancied was, ^Ise and pretentious. The more wo know 
of him, tho more we shall reverence his character, and 
the less important will the defects in it appear. His 
stylo was very elaborate, and lost something in its 
want of simplicity; but it is so marked in its character, 
that it is easy to ridicule it by caricaturing, or imi^ 
tating and exaggerating its worst points: and it is 
through these caricatures only that people are often 
content to know it. In the letter to Lord Chesterfield, , 
given in this book, we may see how telling his 
language could be, and how little his spirit brooked 
any attempt at patronage. 

5. Another, who also struck out a bold line for him¬ 
self, was David Hume. In his own day, and long David Fum.9 

* ° ITlWriC. 

after, he was looked upon only as a very dangerous 
writer. Wo cannot enter here upon his works or his 
opinions: but it is enough to say that he was coura¬ 
geous jn holding them; so that, however dangerous his 
opinions were, they h^ their^ value as a contribution 
to the search after truth. Most of his philosophical 
opinions have been assailed on many sides, and they do 
not how command a utl ^ority; but we must admire his 
groat jibility. We are bound to believe that he was 
hoj^t; and in this and his boldness he represents tho 
spirit of his ago. 

6. Another, who had a greater effect upon later 
times, and tho result of wh^e work is felt in the lives 
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A ijwtt sw th of cvoiy ono of us, was Adam Smith. By far Lis most 
important book was ^The Wealth of Nations.’ 
Tn this he showed how the whole commemal system 
had atiseiu Ho proved that production was regulated 
by certain fixed laws, and that the arbitrary rules 
which various states, and vaj^ious classes in^these states 
liad set up tor thc-ir own protection were false and 
injurious, if tb^ y interfered with the operation of these 
natural la's. He show^ed how the simple habits of 
baiter amongst piimitive races had gradually spread 
out into the comiibcated system on which commerce is 
now based: hue that the same simple rules are really at 
woik; and tlut the n^-gloct of them can only produce 
an apparent and not a permanent prosperity. The 
usiilt of tnoso notions was to produce in time groat 
^liangcs in our commercial laws: and these changes 
•10 still going on. We see in them the practical effect 
which our literature has sometimes b^n able to 
rxorcisc. They are duo, in the first instance, to the 
boldness and the independence with which Adam 
Smith had pushed inquiries, which were in his own 
day looked upon wdth mudi disfavour, * 

These three aroqnly most prominent in an age 
which was throughout gaming in independences* But 
- pres^p^y a new influence came in. . ^ 

XI. The Age ot Frenoh And Qerman Into^ce. 

Fbom 1790 TO im 

1. France had be&re what we have oalIe‘d the 

Classte Age, exercised g^eat^Jnfluenoe in Hngland 
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Home, and Adam Smithy toO| had found much in 
France 'diat agreed with their^own writings. But 
now France came to havelan influence of a different 
kind. In 1769 the great French Be^rolution began. 

It had kindled men’s hopes to the utmost; it appeared 
as if a new age was opeiyng to the world ; as if arbi¬ 
trary distinctions, class privileges, and all injustice 
was to pass away. Men clung to these hopes with all 
the ardou^ of a religious b^ief. All men were to be 
equal, and to be as brothers; separations of race or 
nationality were to be cast aside. A morning light 
seemed to be spreading over the world and chasing 
aWay the darkness. 

2. These ideas readily spread from France to Eng- 
land. Wordsworth and Coleridge, were then young wordsKoui 
men; Bums was only thuty; and, as it seemed, 
all had life and hope before them. They seized 
on these ^eas with all the ardour of poets. They 
sympathised with the cause, and burned with the 
desire to help it. It brought now impulse to our 
poetry, and taught it to run in a new channel. But, 

8ie long, the Berolution took n worse aspect: the 
worOt^ passions of men begun, to ^our it: it became 
stained with crusty und bloodshed; ^ brotherhood 
of nations was to be a bv^Ochood of sUrery to^rench. 
ambition. Our poc^T^rOW back with a xspRon of 
fe^g. Bunm i few yeSri later, Imt not before , 
he had. i^iiten his iioMr of moh'luw. Wordsworth 
and* Coleridge lost all* t£^? syiUiifdhy with the 
moToment. 
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3. Hcncefortli it was not Frendi but Gorman in¬ 
fluence that told upon* our literature. From Germany 
came a freshened philosophy ; and philosophy, or the 
inquiry into what wo are, and how we are constituted, 
and how we are related to the world around us, came 
to spread over the poetry qf Wordaivorthy and Cole¬ 
ridge. and their school. Their poetry becomes more 
subtle and thoughtful, not with a mere subtlety of 
language'., like the “metaphysical** poetry, but with 
subtlety of subject. They, in truth, were tho first really 
“ metaphysical ” Poets of England. 

Tho poetry of Coleridge most especially shows tho 
philosophical tendency, while his prose works are 
either metaphysical, or treat literary criticism in a 
metapliysical way. With Wordsworth, the same ten- 
devioy took rather a different shape. Ho studied tho 
principles of poetry. Ho thought he found them— 
perhaps in the revulsion of feeling which "^drove him 
out of sympathy with the Bevolution, ho was more 
inclined to find them—the sympathy between man 
and nature. The lessons which nature could teach, its 
moral bearing upon man^ in raising and refining and 
ennobling him, became, therefore, the chief subjects of 
Wordsworth’s poetry. There was not a flower, how- 
ovor ^mallf nor a change in n ature , however slight, in 
which ifesould not see more ttSSv other men, or from 
which he failed to draw inspiration. 

4. Germany influenced us in other ways. ' Men got 
from thence the habit of brooding over themselves* and 

T<w-isa4. their d3tions, which is so marked in Byron, who, from 
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Goethe’s Faust, drew some of tho inspiration for his 
own Manfred. Poetry in liis hands was impetuous, 
restless, and stormy. Mon nursed their gloomy thoughts, 
and refused to see any comfort. Great as Byron’s poetry 
is, it would have been dangerous had it not been 
balanced- by o|iher influences. 

5 . Yet another thing our literature borrowed in part 
from Germany, and that was its romance. Already 
the old romantic tales had been revived by the great 
German author Goethe, when our own Sir Walter waihr 

Hcott. 

Scott turned in tho same direction, taking the iinst 1771 1832 . 
suggestion from Goethe. In Scott’s hands the old 
legendary history of tho Border lived again. From his 
romantic poems he passed to tho novels, and there also, 
though generally with more modern subjects, ho yet 
contrived to keep tho same halo of I'omauce. His 
novels are not merely, like the older novels, pictures of 
life and« character, but they are poems (though not 
written in verse) as well. In their union of romance 
and poetry, with the drawing of character and dramatic 
effect, they are unsui^passed; so great, that even Goctlio 


hiihself confessed he could uOt oriiiciso them. 

f 

Byron, and his contetnpWries, Keats and Shelley, 

1.1 1 11 1 . V ' 1. 1 1 

lied early, and when their work was little more than^Aei/«i. 

1792>l!l‘i‘i. 

begun. With them there passed away a .^hool of 
poetry which, kinMfl by the ardour of th<i^R^*ohitiun, 

^d» inspired by the depth of German thought, did do 
great things,, and might have done more; but the 


impulse that had stirred them, too, was gone, and they 
left no inheritors of their genius. 

VI. • 
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XII. The Soientifio Age. 

binoo 1830 other things have Ocetipied niesi’s minds 
uioie than great works of imagination* We have still, 
m Alfred Tennyson, one poet,wha stands ahove all 
his contempoiaxic^, and is worthy to rank with the 
i^reat onos of tho past. In MSiCauXay wo have had a 
liibtorian of unoqnalled vividness and graphic foroo. 
We ha^o had wiittrs of fiction who had great power, 
but they can hanUy said to have started on any 
UI.W line of their own; they rather followed those whc 
had gone boforo. Thackeray has followed—but fol¬ 
lowed a«« a man of genius may—the type of novel 
-wliifh Tielding established. Diokens may be said 
^ > I v\o cieatcd a new and peculiar type of hnmoui, 
'iiilo latoi novelists have dealt with laborious 
iloliueation of character, rather than With dramatic 
iticct. They investigate rather than create. But 
u ther pursuit has oecupied, and is still occupying, 
tho most active mindB>-*^that tft S^iSRnce: the desiio to 
d^aw from nature her most hfddeh Scomts, the stores 
which she has longdsl ha(^« Kow inventions^, 
new ardour in d[ii^V#iiy; accuracy of thought, 
new oar^ip. inveaiigation, the dbaraotenstics of our 
time. have yielded ahunSant fruit in new 

applianoes for iba omrvenieiuces of Hfe; but in liter§/ 
tuio such a tendenej^ must lead to a balancing and 
testing of the fruits ages, rather than to 

producing works of oreatlva hnsgination. Works of 
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BumetOTs; ii^fy has been 

- eren 

• aeoin*^. Men ^ess, and in- 

mm: m»S6 b^ heea oflatdc^at effort, of 

flft vast opportunities • 

VO w^,fS», .^d..wii54a be «sh to 
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OHATJOBB. 

Ueufvbly CiiALCEB. Bqitb 1328; died liOO. Closely oonncctod 
witli the Court of fldward III., scrying In his Fiench-wais. 
and employed on his embassiies. Chaucer wae thus famiUar 
uiih t)ie gay seou^s of the oouit. hut his life-like pioiures of 
cKiraotor and mnunen ate draym from every class. 

Insight, freshness, and love ef nature, sqpecdiaUy mark the poetry 
of Chauoor, nnth whkdt medoam Bnglnsh UtoMnre begins. 

Of his many vrorks, the chief Is the Cant^hury ToXea^ consisting 
of charaotoristio stories, told by a train of pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Thomas at'Ganterbmy, to bcguilo thoir way. 

Tills Kniobt. 

A KNiaET there was, and that a worthy man. 

That fro tho timd that hs^ibe'st began 

To riden oni^ he lovM 

Truth and honotir, freedom and eonrteay. 

Full worthy y?ns tn his ?^prd4s werro,* 

And thereto bad be ridden, no man ferre,^ 

As well in Ohiistendom as j|t Heathern^sso, 

And ever hemnred ibr his worthiness^ 

At mortal battles Imdde he been fifteen 
And foughten Ibr ont fait^ai Tramissene 
In listds thrice, and aye had idain his foe. 

This ilke ^ worthy knight had been also 
' Tho> Lord’s war—the Crusade. * Farther. * Same. 
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SomQtim6 vniik 

Agam^ l);e«c3]]b;a m TurlEey: 

And ev^iei^tOXB Jbnd » 

wise. 

And <kf kxa poc§lEUer49^0flM^ lii ffc isaaid. 

£Ba nnvoi yet no 'yHpi^ 

In all hU> lilc^ ifid^t: 

Ho was a toight. 

But fo^ ic t^l|&k yon ai;r»0% 

TT;a kpi^o jw'as j,ood, lji»t & n?^ was not gay. 
Of ^ 

AUd 



Wi IH ^i]» u«uu»t. 


A luvoit AtliS 
WJtUJiwtds 
Oft- 

Ofhy 

AsaA^t^: 

Aii^, 

Tk 
And 
T&Iiq^ 

AU full o» 

• Pvlusa " * PorUtot^ • ^ 
JfQvaneyinfOS. * Ottrled. ^ 


^ikiA*ttk lOOSS. 



^ Coat of mail 
* Wlsidf^id Boil 



diAd lit^e 
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Up<^»n ])is feot, and in liis hand a staff. 

This noble onsample to his sheop ho yaf,^ 

That first he wrought, and afterward lio taught, 
Out of the Gospel ho the worJ6s caught. 

And this figure he addcMl yet thereto, 

That if gold i-usfce, what should iron do? 

For if a priest ho fottl, on whom wo trust, 

Ko wonder is a lewed^ man to rust. 

Wei ought a priost eusamplo for to yeve, 

By liis clea]:ine8s6, how his sheep should live. 

Tie sette not his henellee to hire. 

And lot ^ his el;ccp acombred *■ in the mire, 

And ran unto London, unto Saint Ponies,® 

To seken him ® a chauterio for soulos. 

Or v/Ii h a brothorhede to bo withold 
Vtni tisvolt at home, and kept well his fold, 

So that tho wolfe ne made it not miscarry. 

Ho was a sliopherd, and no mercenary. 

And though Ue holy were, and rertuous. 

Ho was to sinful men not dispit^us,® 

No of his spccho dangerous ne digne,® ‘ 

But in his teaching dii^rete and benign. 

To drawen folk to'hestveh •Vrith ^irSness, 

* r jT 

By good ensample, w^' his liusihosse : 

it were any ohitwate, 

AVhat so ho wore of high, or low estate, 

Iliiu would he imibbon sharply for the noncs.^ 

A better priest t fi:*ow nowhere none is. 

> Ciavo. * Ignorant. ^ Beft. f Kucumbored. * Baiir.^. 
iBefk for himself. » Kept from the world. ** Unmerciful. 
Proud. >0 Blit. If it’tvero. ciiide. « y^r that once. 
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lie waited aft^r no pomp ne reverenoe. 

No maked him no spioed eonscionce. 

But Cbristes lo 2 *e, and his apostles twelve. 

Tie taught, but first he followed it himself. 

' ' ' • . . 

* Tifts SguolIib, and Daisy. 

Needs must we to books that we find, 
(Through which 4hat old things be in mind 
And to the doctrine of these old, wise. 

Give credence, in ovefy skilful wise. 

That tcllon of these olde approved stories, 

Of holiness, of reigns^ of victories,. 

Of love,, of hate, arid other stuftdty things, 

Of which I may not maken rehc^rsings : 

And if that old books were away, 

Yloiii were of vemembranco the key. 

Well ought us, then, honouren .and believe 
These books, there wo have none other prev.. 

And as for me,, though that I can but lite. 
On bokes for to. road doMto, 

• And to them giwjt.fa^irid'^fuli, oredouGe, 
And ill mine hofitrt^ liavri theih rovdreno© 

So heartily, thht 

That from my 'bok^i^l^th ma.to '^on^ 

But it bo BoldoK^^an thaioly day, : . 

Save, eei-tainly, Tiirhen that the month^o 
Is comen, and that^t hear the fd^l^s sing. 
And that tlio fiowr^P giiMaea for to firing, 
Farewell my book, and my devotion I 
Now have I then s\\ch a condition. 
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Tiial of all thb la tBo mead 

Then love 1 most these Howr$» -white and red, 

* ^ 

Siich as meKL.oallen vlajides in 
To them',]^v6 I so' gr^t^ > 

As i said erst, whoh 

That in my bed Itr^^f^tawi©^" mb no day. 
But I am up and Wajfeiji^ mead. 

To see this fio^or the spread, 

When it upriseth eKrly by t^fe mieitd'w; 

•^rhai blissml asight softeneth eH my sorrow, 
Si) glad am presence 

Of it, to\do it ■ ■ -c . ' - 

As shcHhat ‘ib-of ''' 

Fulfillocl of ay"^:v 4 rt^^eT%hd ho^ohr, ‘ / 

over alike' &iiv^a]4d fresJiC^bf hue, 

And I love it^'fia^ieV^'^iJes.'fiew, > 

And ever sUali: till that nd^ hearth .die. 

' •' ^ > * ''** *■?■**'»'* * “f* r *■* " 

And when' tJhat'rt 
As soon as e^ex^'^h 

To see tLie,n6Wei^h<^,^^l8^^^go.'to>est, 

For tear of I 

Her'^'cheef'^' 






Suffice to thee.< 
For hoard hatl 




f^t>bb siha^; 


Press hath envy, and piper ^Wf * 

Savour these no iddK>re tha&d^eb behove • 
-V 
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Bo well thyself that qther folk oaust rede; 
Aud truth th<^e shall driver, iiia uo drodo. 

4 ^ 


Pain jhes not,<»oh crocked 

In trust of hai* ^ a. hall; 

Grjat 

Beware also to' c(putii ^ ilail: 

Strive not as doth »<?3i^e witlui wall; 

Daunt thou dauntest others* deed. 

And truth tboo fi^U drfiv^, it t» uo drede- 

That thee is SSgat i^eosiye ha hujtuinnoss, 


The wrestU^l^hf^ tl^s world ai^eth^a ftll; 
Here is 

Forth, pilgid|n,!^dkit$ stal!. 

Look up Qn hi^h^ ajid tha^^E Gcfd p( aU; 


Waive thy lust, and tet'th^ghost thee lead 
And truth Shall thee* Ssl|>ror»v.it4s no dreda 

' - Jtr 
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S 


SPBNSEB. 

Spenser. Bon! 1552; di^d 1500. 

Tlii-ougli liis friend, Sir Philip Sidney, Spoiiper procured favour 
ftt Court, and v ventually obtained a grant of laud in Ireland. 
Hero he p'-o^sed the juitisr years of his life, until ralamity, in 
th.'^ pluntier of his houto and the killing of his child, drove 
liiij! to England, to die in distroHS. 

Tlio lunuk of ta-o coutnrioS from Ohaucjor, in our poetical lilora- 
.‘..ne, ends with inser. IJo took Chancer for his model; 
.lud affeft*? the linguage of an older time. But to Chaucer’s 
frcslinose ho raids a harmony of veihriiicaiion never feurpaased, 
aud a v.oaItU vd' iinugination fed by all the stories whii'h 
i>U'<]ia*v;'i tfiivalvy, and ancient poetry, philosophy, and iiiy- 
coniil yield. 

it;;! . iiift work is the faerie Queetut^ the characters in which are 
j aitly typicol of abstract virtue.*?, ’ partly of the great per- 
fconage-s ot bis day, 

'J’ilE Fa^vSING of TBE SsiAeONl^ AND' TUB MONTHS. 

^i} forth issued tho Seasons of the year: 

First, lusty Spring, all dight in leases of flowers 
That freshly hinided and new hlodats^did hear, 

In which a thousand .bird^ had-.built their bowers 
That sweetly sung to oallToTtH j^ramottrs; 

And in his hand a Javelin, he^itf war. 

And on Iiis head {m fit for warlihe stoures^) 

A gilt engi-aven morion* he did wear; 

That as some did him loyd sobthers did him fear. ' 

^ Fights. 


* ITclnict. 
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Then came the jolly Sotamer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured, green. 

That unliued all, to bo more light; 

And on his head a garland well bcseen 
■Jfe wore, frojn which m he had chauded ^ been 
I'he sweat did drop; and in his hand he boro 
A bow and shafts, as he jin forest gi*eon 
Had hunted late the leopard or the boar, 

And now would bathe His limbs, with laboui’ heated 
sore. 


Then came the Autumn, all in yeUow clad. 

As though he joy^ in his plenteous store, 

Jjaden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banisht hunger, which to-foi-e 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore; 

Upon his head a wreath, that was enrolled 
With ears of corn of every soi-t, he bore; 

And in his hand a%ickte he did hold. 

To reap the ripened fruits the which the earth had 


yold.‘^ 



Xiastly came Win^r, all ik'Messei 

Chattoi’ing hi8i^thLl^:^.i^ld^tliat' did him chill 
Whilst on his hba^^ l^rd;his'br€»th did freeze, 
And the dull dro^, that Worn his purpled bill 
As from a limh^^^dld adtr^ fits : 

In his right hand a ti'pp4d%stk5 ho held. 

With which his feeble steps he stayed still; 

For ho was faint with cold and week with eld; 

If 

That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to wield. 


* IToated. » Yieldod. « Still. 
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Thobe, luarohiag soMy, thus m order went; 

And after them the e-U riding oame. 

Firtji, sturdy Mardh, "with brows ftiU gterijy l>ent 
And armed rode ^ tom. 

The same which over , 

Yet in his hand a sn Ad^e i^e elsoCbent, 

And in a hag aJl f<ort(» of seeds 

Which on th^. earth he strewed hs he went, 

And filled her womh withfeuifcfhlhOpe'Of noarishment 


TSc\t (nme fresh April, full of lusty head, 

Aiid wanton as a lod whoso budh; 

Upon a hall ho rode, the s^met Which led 
Euiopa fii>atiug through iV Arge^ofioods; 

I ht» hoi o > ./^ei 0 glldsm With golden studs, 

^ 1 ^'ijiublied with g^l^ds goodly dight 
^ •] all the fairest dolors an41&^|Kshest huds 
Whioh til* <a|th btifige w^t he seemed in 

Bight ^ 

Wiih waves, tht^otigh wl^eh graded for his luve’b 
dolight * ^ ' 

l^hea oame May,^e'^ai? 

Becked idl with ' 

it 


And thrcjwWjgr 
Upon tw<j 
The twi^^ 
Support^ her liti 


on ground, 
iVft pride, 
j^pjaiamtid, 

Tj^We, 

^theen: 
wfciet^ her they spied 


Lord! howalloreatr^^ 

And leapt and danced ds ravished been! 

And Cupid’s self about £(^hnod idl in green. 

^ * Together. 
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And afteip 
AU in 

Yet itE Jdff ’ 

w\th W, ^' 

And fare^ 

Bending’ th^-l 

Like^ tliat dourest 


That all mi 
Upon AJio$:%ii5^; 
He 
It 
T: 

Him 

Behind^^ip^ 

Under 

ht 

» t ■■ , 

The b \ x ^^ 

Bi g 
Yet 
Yort 


That.lviSf 


B 
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Next liiui September marched, eke on foot, 

A^et was lio heavy laden with the spoil 
Of 3Tarvcfit*s riches, which he made his boo^,* 

And him enriclKnl with b<runty of the soil: 

In Ilia one hand, as fit for Ilaryost’s toil, 
lie held a knifo-huok ; and in th* other hand 
A pair of wei^Jita with 'which he did assoil® 

Both more and Jess, when it in doubt did stand. 

And equal gave to each as Justice duly scanned. 

Then ciiine October, full of merry glee, 

\et liis nuule® was totty* of the must,*^ 

A\'jilch ho was treading in a winc-vat*s sea, 

And of th*' joyous oil, whose gentle gust 
ISladc liiiu Sv frolic and so full of lust 
Kpo?: H dreadful scorpion ho did ride, 

'J’i c Kiiino which by Diana^s doom unjust 

HioAv great Orion; and eke by his side 

)Iu had his pioughing-slhwe and cdulter ready tied. 

Next was November 5 he fun grosfe and fat 
As fed with Iard,'and^thnt right well might see ; 
I^or he had been ia fatting hogs, bi^date» 

That yet his brows wrifh'sweat i^d and steam. 
And yet the season was jtuU shar:^ and breem ;® 

In planting eke he took nq.smalbdelight, ; 

AVhoreoh he rodj not^eai^ was to deem; 

I'd* it a dreadful centaur was ill si^t. 

The seed of Saturn and fair Chiron Light. 

• Sjioil or i>hitiilcr. * Weighed out. * Head. * Toitcrfng 
* New ,yvine. • Boiatorotis. . 
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And after him came next the chill December; 

Yet he, through merry feaeting which ho made 
And gr^t bonhres, did not the oedd remember; 

His Saviour’s birth: his mind so much did glad. 
Upon^a shaggy-bearded goat ho rode» . 

The same wherewith dan Jovo in. tender years, 
They say, was nourished by tlP Idtean maid; 

And in his hand a broad'deep bowl he bears, 

Of wliioh he freely drinhs an health to all his peerr. 


Then came old Jjannary, wrapped well 

-r \ » k " 

In many words to )ceep the cold awfey j ^ ' 

Yet did he quahoand quiver, liho to quell. 

And blow his nails to Warm t^m if he may; 

For they w'-cre numbed' with holding all the day 
All hatchet keen,'with, which he felled wood 
And from the trfcea'did lop the.needless spray; 

Upon an hugo great eerthpot. st^ane ^ he stood, 

From whose wide mouth therefor^ the Roman 

And, lastly, came cold February^ sitting u 
in an old .wag^^$ for liO^ eotdd nipft'Hde, ^ 

Drawn of tway'^lioi^, iditihg, 

Which. ^d aofHy slide 

And swim^ ^ 

His plough. till|'the^ ground, 

And tools 

Of hasting Printe d^ round 

So passed the.ttil^elvp months forth, and their duo 
places found. 

• * St«tne voFseJ. ® Bu<l. 
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Oroafcly agliaii^t with this piteous ploa, 

Him jested the goodinan on the lea, 

And hado tho Brero iii his plaint proceed. 

AV'ith painted .words then gan ,thls prouJ wesod 
(As most usen ambitious folkji) ' 

Tils coloured crime with cratfc to oloak. 

‘ Ah, my so^"ore^gn i liord o,f creatures all. 
Thou ijlactji* of plants l>oth liunible;and tall. 
Was not I planted of thino .owno hand, 
ni'o 1*0 the primrose of all thy land -; 

IVith flowering blossoms to furnish the priino,* 
And scarlet berries in summer time ? 

How foils it. then^that this fad^ Oake, 

AVhoso body is sei^ whose branches broke, 


■VVjiose naked armes stretch Unto the fire, 

Unto such tyranny dpth aspire;. 

Hindering wilih his shade my lovely light. 

And lobbing me of the sweet j^n^s.sight ? 

Ho beato his old boughs my; te^er side. 

That oft the blood spxiuj^lh p^om, lypundes wide 
Untimely .my fiowprs forced ^ 

That been £he hom^.'Of yc^ 

And'oft lie lets.Hs,jSaSu|^^:^ip^ 

Upon my bran:wes^.^;w#JfeAe more spite; 

And oft his hpaTy cast. 

Wherewith mjr fresh ,flow*J^ts been defaced; 

For this, and nsAny ^p^ stich outrage. 

Craving ^^our goodlihead iji c^uage 


* Spring 
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The laucoiouB rigour of his might, 

Nought able I but only to hold mj right; 
Submitting mo to your good sufEhranoe 
And praying to bo guarded from griovauco,* 

To thib the Oake cost him to reply 
Well as ho could ; but hid oji^my 
Had kindled such coals of displeastiro,, 

That tho good man nould* stay his loisuie. 

But homo him hasted 'ivith furious heat, ,, 
Increasing his wratli with many a threat. 
llis haimful hatchot he hent^ in hand, 

(Alas ^ that it so Jowly shduld stand 
And to tho hold alone he speedeth, 

(A 3 e little help to harm there ncodothO 
Angel nould lot him spoake to the tree, 
Enauntci* liib rage might cooled bo: 

But to the roote bent his sturdy stroke. 

And made many wounds in the waste Oake, 
The axo’b edge dM oft turn agaili, 

Ab half unwilling tp etti the grain i 
SeeHned, tho senselcs?^ iron did fear* 

Oi to wiong hedy old did f^beari 
Fui it had been ^n^andtent tree* ^ 

Sacied with mady a 

And often crossed witl|"the piiostos crow 
A mb often hallowed body water due, 

But Fuch fancies Wcjred foolery, 

And brougliten ibis Oabio to this misr-jy ; 

» Would net. a ro(*k. ' r.csl lliat. 

yj. 
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Foi Dought might they q^uitieli him fifom decay, 
For fiercely the good num IjIWi did lay, 

U. Lo block oit grosiii^ed Uffdet 
And sighed to Bee or 

In fine,' the steel tod 
Tlien down to the 
His wondrous mSde tjtS 

Th' earth shi unk him a^ 

Thoie l*cth ^ho OlaVe ^[iiidied of 
Now stands the B^e|o Hke 
I'nifed up with pr>d^^d t|ki4 5 
r>ut dll this glee tod to ^ 

Toi ettijoonfe winteli; td 

The bln'iiel'ing Ifersipi SidVitti 
Ai d 1 u*i (ipon *^0 ?4elitofy 
] o£ now lo 8uc0(mt was g$en 
N uw ’ga he repent hif 
Toi*, naked Mi 
Tue biting llllt 

Ine watery w^it 
And ped 
That w 1 
And, tising 
Of oail^ 
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every particular inau in the whole world did know and 
confess whatsoever the law, 6 f rpason doth contain; but 
this law is such that being proitosed no man can reject 
it as being unreasonable andAgain, there is 
nothing in it but any man’(having natural perfection 
of wit and ripeness of jud^fid^t) ma;y by lafiour and 
travail find out. And,.to the g^eral prinoi- 

■^r I 1 t ' W* 

pies thereof are such, as it i^ not ; easy , to find men 
ignorant of them. Lriw rational therefore, which men 
coniTn'.iiily ,.usQ - to call the law. of nature, moaning 
fhcrt'by the .la^ which human knpweth itself in 

^t.'uson universal! 3 : boiled unt^%hipti ,also for that cause 
may be termed most fitly tJm p£' re^tson ; this law, 
I say, comprehondeth all those which men by the 

liglitot their natural uudere^mdiu£f evidently know, or 
ill. L-astwiso may khowv to be-beseeming or unheseeming, 
virtuous or vicious^ good or eviyfor jthem to do. 

Kuw although it . be. true, which soxim have said, that 

whatsnover is do^e.amis^ the reason 

thi^reby is tranegres^; ^ 01 ^ those offences 

w hich are their spiefiE^l ^^^ of super- 

natural law^ d*> evil, 

violato in ^ which 

willeth umversa^ 3 ff,]^;;fly do .we not 

ilierofore ^.far to contain 

in it all manner ereaturcuK 

are hound, but,<aa^lmW ^ it to 

those only duties, whiph all Vy £»roe of natural 
writ either do or might imderstand to be such duties as 
concern all men. 
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If then it be hero, deitiapded, hy what means it 
should oomo to plisg (^e g^te^ "th^ law moral 

being so e^y for mmy thou¬ 

sands of men not^'^idl^di^ignorant even 
of priiicixjal breach of 

thorn to bo sih "f'. t''d,eij^ 'iiot^ .Siut and wicked 

custt)m, be^ttnidg |)efehk|j^ jit fe^v. 


atterwards^Bpreodih^ ih^ g^ton m^ltifudi^B, and so 
continuing ih>m"titee to tSh^ may oven in 

IDlaiu things tp shiothar Uie Ir^t df natural under- 

^ r \ I I S ' 

standing; -min wiH hot’wits to 

examine whethc^'* things wherowith they have been 
accustbmod bd^ood ot bvil. that 

grosser kind 'of h^thm^ish idolatt^, ■thereby they 
worshipped the Very wprlro of their own hands, was an 
absurdity to re^On so |>al][>alde, that itho Prophet David 
comparing idols/and Jidblatetil toother ^ almost 
no odds betwe^ thoih, ;lmt h^'a- manner as 

much witha«^l^t?ah#’!<^^^\-'i^^|^ Tk^y that 

make them trmt in 

thSm. That "idol^ so absurd 

and foolish ra Be ie not 

ashamed calhth on 

him that'ia'life unto him 

1 • T • ■* W ij: '• y ^ ^ - An 1 '""t ' ' 

which t8 ^ i^i^peheme he reguireth 

^helf, for hie tViwX Me to go, 

for eeeheth 

furtherance of htm t^hhkth ^by'i^^ of p}wer. The 
causo of which Senseless stupidity is afterwards im¬ 
puted'to custom. When a father wumed grievously for 



X supremo 
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Aftei tliobo two uoblo fruits of friendship, follow©th 
the last fiuit: which is like the pomegranate, full of 
many kernels. 1 mean aid and heanng a ^art in all 
actions ami occasions. 

Oi^ tliS06t71ts£. 

Some in (hoii dlboouiise desire rather commendation 
of wit in hein^ able to hold aU arguments, than of 
judgment hi disccining what is true; as if it wore a 
pr.uhO t(/ know what might ho said, and not what 
^}|Ol]hi l>o thought. Some have certain ct)mmouplacob 
iii'l themes whoi^iu they aro good, and ^aiit ^aliety; 
wliich kind ol povdty is for the most part tedious, and, 
wlicn it i» tjnee pex'ceived, ridiculoiis. Tho henour- 
.ibiost ] art of talk is to give tho occasion; and again tc 
«.h* and pass Ho somewhat else, for then a man 
] ids tho danco. It is good in J}hccura^ and speech ot 
too'^er&atiou to vary, and intermingle speech of the 
|ir bent <t< casion with arguments; tales with reasons; 
i^k'ng of qubstions yith telling of opinions; and jest 
with earnest; for is a dull thlxi^ tir^ and, as we 
fe-iy now, to jade anything tSo fa]^. As;fot jest, there 
1)0 certain things which, otight^j;^ ‘^ladtiidged from it, 
namely, religion, matters of state, pmrsons, any 

man’s present hosinesiii of.ir^poipta^oe, and any case 
that doservelh pity. Ifet^th^ be'^some that think 
their wits have been asleep,.* except they dart out some¬ 
what that is x>iquant and to thetqtdok; that is a vein 
which would 1)0 bridled. 

And, generally, Hion ought to find tho difTwnce 
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between saltness and bftt^xesaf ./ O^^nly, be that 
hath a satirical of bis 

wit, so ho bfiid bS; 6f^%|beirs‘ in^oryv He 

that questionoth jhn^ ibnchi and ccmtent 

much; but est^Qii^^ijf*")ia/^pnW ^ to the 

skill of the porsbn|^,w)i£^^ne^a^^g|]^/fqr^)^ giv^o 

thorn occasion him- 

self shall cdntini^IIjr gather knpwl^^ But let his 
questions not be ti^uMesome, for4^ la fit for a poser. 
And let him be sure tb 'lea^e other infeh Iheir turns to 
spqak. Kay, if thie^ be any tiiat .would.S^jgn and tako 
up all the'titae,'let hiih find it£e$ma totabe them pff and to 
bring others W/ab ^pusieiefns'use'i^^ those that 

dance too Idhg^sometimos 
your knowled;^,''d^ tiiaf y^ are thqpgliV know, you 
snail be txKvugQ^ that you know 

not. Speech of' a ,n;i^h*^ self ;to ^be Seldom, ana 

well chosen,'^^kiie^.Wbn^M'Say in scorn: 
** Ho must ne^#1i^a.W&e mai^ heT 6l^alES.#o much of 

- , ... I ^ p ' ^ ' 

Vki wkdAir . A^ *4^rflit'~fir ^rt'*'rftri’^-'‘'''¥iin*j~ir* rJiiirrir^'nylTii^Vni'n a .mov> 




such 

touch used, for 

Discourse wthbut coming home 

to any man.'»; the west part of 

England^ whetebi^i^i^^eii^feAf iedflr,; bnt kept 

ever royal cneer 'in.bis 1nn |ithbr would ask of 


those that had been at the Other’s fable: ** Tell truly, 
was tlicre never a fiout or dry blow given ?” To which 
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Tlifi 

If it 


- HI* 

Hoi?e, 

For 

So are th^'4 
Ho ' 
Aisdm^ 


Whose 
Did this * 



When 
Amliitieih'i 
Yet Bru^n^ 

And 
You al_ 

1 thri^'p: 

Whix^M 

YetBJ 

I speak 3^^ 

l^ut 

You all" 

What 

6 judgn^^^^,,,.,.,, 

And men - 
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Mj' li^'art is iu the co0lu thero with Oeesar. 

And I must pause till it come hack to me 
«* ■* * 

But yesterday the word of Ueasar luigho 
Have stood, against the wofld ^now li^ he tl\pre^ 
And none so poor to do him reverenoe. 

O masters 1 if I were disx‘>osed to stir 
Yonr heart ^ and miixde to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wTong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who j ou all know, are honourable men ; 

1 v» jJl not do them wrong: X rather chouso 
To wiong the ileadU to wrong myself and j’ou, 
iJiaii I will wrong such honourable men. 

Bui lieroV a parohnient with the seal of Caebai*; 

T fr und it in his closet—Tis his will; 
hit hut the commons hear this testament— 

A\ hicli, pax'don me, 1 do not mean to read— 

Aud they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds 
And dip their napkins in his saerpd blood, 

I’ea, bog a hair of him for memory 
And, dyingt mention it withinwills. 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issuo* 

* « % * 0 

jk A*"** t * 

If you have tears, prepare to th^ now. 
You all do know this mantle remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 

'Twas on a summer's evening, In his teni 
That day he overcame the Nmvii: 

Look, in this jilace ran Cassius' dagger through^ 
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See what a rout the envious Oasoa made: 

Thiough this, the well-beloved Brutus stabVd; 

And as he pluck’d his cursed sfe^ away, 

Maik how 'the \ lood of Ccesatr followed it. 

As rushing out of doois, to be resolved 
If Brutes so utlkinAly jtnbck’’d, pV uo; 

For Brutus, as you know, was (jtesar’S apgel: 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Ceosar loved him! 

Iliis, was the most unkindest cut of all $ 

Foi when the noble Osesar saw Mm stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than tmltuFs arms, 

Quito vanquishid hina; thou burst his mighty hoarl; 
And, in his mantHe muS^ing up his ibee, 

Even at the base of BompOy^s statua. 

Which all the while ran blood;, great Osesar fell, 

O, what a fall %va8 there, my ejountrymeu f 
Then I, and you, and all of us fbU down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourish'd ove(r us. 

O, now you weep, and, I perceive, you fed 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 

souls, what weep j^ou, when. JfOd bnt behold 
Our Ccesar's vestir^ WQUUd^ ? £<0 o)b you here, 

Heio is himself, marr'di as ypu see, with tiiitors. 

* # ^ m » 

*• "■ * 

Good friends, Mend% me not stir you up 
^To such a sudden 

They that haVe honourable t 

What private grieftr'they have, alsj^,} kno^v not, 

That made them do ii: they are wise and honoiiiable, 
And will, no doubt, with rca^^ous answer vou. 
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I oonio not, f!rion€li|, tojsl-oajl ‘Waj yoi^ hearts : 

n ___ .j.-'T - ' .. .. 


1 am no pratgiy 
But, .as 




^ell 


Ht; 






Action, nor, 

To.siir.in^ny 

Show a«m.h 

A a ■'■' •' 


‘f&tL'. 

y 



liiK^ 

mt. 

Thisjo^i^;, 

Bat^ib^^ 
At length fed 


' .,f^'4-.*. 

-. - . i.>'-‘v ' *, ■■ I 

»i -I I* Ji-* ' # ^ fc_ 
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Weary and old •viitli service, to the ija<^ey 
Of a rude stream, that mo. 

Vain pomp yn, 

I feel my-hew* 

Ib that p<xw"4a^Tti^p|^^1c^1^^l^^lhvdo 
There is, hetww tlM a«i]i& fliqplt4» to, 

That 

More pan^ 4r • 

And whan h^ |i£> '' 

NevmrtolM4»^S.|n> ., 

• t * *•'■<■ t _ M '* 


Crom>w^; tm' 

Tn all ipy 

Out ai jho|k^ to i 4 af‘‘^ij^^otaian. 

Lot’s dty.^fyes) afi. {tyti! &ilf hear me, Cromwell 
And, wl»m t (M forgerttad* da X ehcdi’he. 


Say, 

A _ j _ _-iirfc. .jbii' * at. .j 



Ion 




W^ lL'TtL'l u«.** 



gtlim® 
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lict all tho ends thou aim’st at he thy country’s, 

Tliy God’s, and truth’s; then, if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell, 

Tliou falVet a hlessed martyr I Servo the'king; 

And,—prifhee, Icwnd me'iu.r 

There fake au inventory of all*! liaVof 

To the last penny; His tho king’s ; my robo, 

And n)\ integrity to heavon, is all' 

1 ditro now cal! mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell I 
Had I but Keived ihy God 'v^’ith half the zeal 
I served my,kuig, he would not in mine age 
I fa VO left mo naked to miiio enemies. ‘ 


The Character of Wolsey. 

Kaiharine, Didst thou not tell mo, Grifilth, as thou 
icd’st me, . 

I’hat tlie gi*eat child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 

Was dead? . ' / . 

Oi'iffliJi, Yes, madam; but X think yohr grace. 

Out of tho pain you suffef*d, gave no ear to H. 

_ _ ' ■> » ''*i. 

Kath. Prithee, good ho, died : 

If well, he stopp’d before me^ Hapiuly ■ 

For my example.'/S'" 

GHf, \ Well, thorSM^:goesj - ^jam: 



Ho fell sick suddenly; and j^’ow so itj 
lie could not sit his ihule. ' , / 


Kalh, 


.<gx> 


Alas, j*'oor man! 
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Ctyif. At liiHt, 'Kvitli easy roads, lio came 1o Tjoicester, 
Lodf^cd in the abbey; wliei*e the rovereml abbot, 

Witli all bis convent, honourably received him ; 

To 'svhom ho^jave these words, ‘ O, father abbot, 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

J s coTno to lay his weary bones among yc; 

Give him a little earth for charity 1* 

iSo wont to bed ; whore eagerly his sickness 

Tiirsiied him still: and, thj:GO nights after this, 

Aboilt the hour of eight, which ho himself 
Foretold should bo his last, full of repentance, 
Oontiuiial meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

31c gave his honours to the world again, 

IT is blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Kath. So may ho rest; his faults lie gently on him ; 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to syeak him. 

And yet with charity. Ho was a man 


Of an unbounded stomach, over ranking 
Himself with princes r one that, by spggcAlon, 
Tied all tho kingdom: simoiiy was fair-play; 
lliS olvn opinion was hfe laHv : F the, presence 
3 To would say liiitrulhs 5 atfd bo ever double 
Hoth in his words and ip^niug: he was never . 
Hilt where he meant ruiuv-pltiful: j 


ITis promises j^er< 


th^n was, mighty;,; 


•But his perfQ^^ ‘^ 


Grif. - Koble’madam, ^ . 

Men’s evil livoan brass j their 'i 

We v/rite ^ May it please yonrf’s 

To heCM- my sei^' t, good now? 


J> 2 
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Katk. 

I v^cro maliolcms .* ^ 

GHf, . ■ 'This 


Yeis^.good Griffith; 



31o 

Kxceodiuj^ ^ ... 

I^oftv and f-juni: Wt; 

13 nt tc^ tho.s 0 ‘iiifeh that, ^ jBummoi 

» -n . •* " m ^ . . s J.* r*. T ■• 7 * . . J *<• . 



l]’.swirh :',nd O^tfotcl U one of >is^hirthfej]t'iy?ith him, 
^''r.wiUing to outlWb'ihd gQod^&ja-t^did i’t ;> 

L’lie oihovj though unjhnkh*^ ap^ihutous, 

So excellent in art, and fitini60i|3|i»i^ 



found tho^'hl^edhpsK 

" v’ - “ i ’ ’ V' ’r ‘^k i 

' o add g^tiate;^.;ll^oui*B-;T^ - j. 

Hii' ooali, . 

Af^ i-ij*. 


speaker 


le h 


tv*' 


mo. 


il 
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^ Tkcso our aotoia, 

Ah I fojctold ySiij -word aU spirita and 
Aie mclt/?d iulo4dr» in^ tiiin ^irl 
Aud liko til© baacdesB fabric of tiiiftl yiston, 

'^riio oloiid-oapped tovrers, g^OifgeouB palacra^ 
'rho htdomn tompr^, tbo* great globe its«ir, 

Yo'i, all w Mch it irdiorit, aKaU disi^olvo, 

Aud, liko this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Lo.ive not a lack bobind. "We ate such stuff 
As dieam-a arc luado on, and onr little life 
Is lonjidod with a sleep. 

Maaev. 

'riio quality of uaefoy is not sfr^dnocl, 

It droppoth as the gentle rain A^nn heaven 
Upun the place beneath $ it is twice blessed ; 

It blc&hotli hixa tl^t gives and him that takes: 
^Ti&* mightiest in itioeemites 

Tho ill rolled moiinrch btet&r*th^ fdit r 

His sceptre showi| of temporal pdW^r,>^ 

Tho attiibute to'at^e an^ 

Wlici oin doith tli^ ef kings ; 

Hut moicy is albioVe sceptic away; 

It is enthroned im.th^hear^ ed^l»ngs» 

It is an attribute t6 '/^o 

Aud oai-tbly power doth then show 3 ikest God*h 
When mercy seasons justice. 

]* 2 
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Naturk’s Tuhiki’. 

TTt\‘iYMi doth with iia as wo witJi torches do ; 

Not light them fur themsolvca ; lor if um**'virtues 
Did not go forth of ns, *twoi*o all alike 
As if wo liad them not. Spirits are not finely tonched 
But tp IjJio issaes. Xaturo never lends 
The Smallest scruple of her excellence; 

Bnt, a thrifty geddoss, she determines 
I'le^self the glurv of a creditor, 

B^>t]i than!:*? and use. 


Advkrsity. 

SwcK‘t are the uses of adversitv 

4 / 

Wjti^ h, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

\Vea3-s yot a precious jewel in his head ; 

A ml tills our life, exenij^t from xmhiio haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, hooks in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everj^thing. 
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TAYLOR. 

9 

jEKt'MY Tayloh, Born 1C13; Died 1067.' > 

He wsis of Jinmblo birth, aud was at drst raised info consideration 
thr*>iigh tlio patronage of Archbiahop Laud. Biding with the 
party of the lloyalists, ho was chaplain to Charles I., during 
the Avar : was in adversity during the Commonwealth, and came 
again into f:ivour witii the Bestomtion. 

His chief woiks nro Holy Licing and Jib/jf Vying and Tfia Golden 
tirovo: they are grave aud devotional* and yet at tlie same 
time picturesque and iraaginativo. His is perhaps the moat 
poetical of all HngUsh proso. 

Anger. 

Hemovi. from thyself all provocations and inc<intivcs to 
anger; <;speoially; I. Games of chance and groat 
wagers. Patroclns killed his friend, the son of Am- 
phi Jamas, in his rag^ and sudden fury, rising upon a 
o.ross game at tahles. Such also are potty curiosities 
and worldly l)URin.e.ss aud carefulness about it; but 
manage thyself with indifferency, or contempt of those 
external things, and do libt spend a passion upon 
them; for it is more than they are w^orth. But they 
t hat Je‘sirG but few things, can bo crossed but in a few. 
TJ. In not heaping up^with an ambitious or curious 
I>rodigality, any very curious or choice utensils, seals, 
jow'els, glasses, precious stones; because those very 
many accidents, which Ifhppen in the spoiling or loss 
of these rarities, are in event an irresistible cause of 
violent -anger. HI, Do not entertain nor suflbr tule- 
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lioartTs*. for iliey nbubc om ear first, and thou our 
ciediility, and thm slea! out patienoo; and it may be 
foi a lie; and if it bo irue^ tbo tuatter is nut <on- 
siduinblo; ii bto, yot ittis pJudpij^rtffo. And wo 

may alway'O c^c-apo j^DddcaicQ hrt cjio of those ont- 
lots; oitlior, 3. Bv aot be^rin^ siondeT?; or, 2.* By not 
bclhniug Hiem ; oy, 3* By isiot roi^ardbog the thin«» , ui, 
4. By forgriv .ng the person. IV. To this pm pose also it 
Ilia;) Koi\o wof* If wo ohooso (as much as wo can) to 
live \vitli peacoftblo persons; for that prevents tlio 
.luasions of confusion; and if we.B^o with prudent 
pel sons, they ♦'ill not easily Occasion pur disturbance. 
But Ivoanso these things ate not in mimy men’s power, 
thoiefin* T propound this r^thor^as a felicity than a 
roim li V Or a djuty, and an art of jjieyention vathei than 
^ c»iiv. 

Be not iuquisilavo into thb uflRato of other nion, nor 
thv faults of thy HOC '^mlstakos of tJiy 

tiiondr: but wlubt 5s to you* .tWo acooiding to 

»iio former rules; bUt do not thou gi out to gather 
sticks to kindle n fire tO buni tMnV wtn* house. And 
add this s If my fdend dr »di4 In that for 
which T am 1* aan ^ult/i%ot he; but if ho 

did amiss, ho is in eSthor ho was 

deceived, or ho of them 

both is afitone ^d that is ad 

object of pity, ncft ‘ 

Use all Toasonahle cBedOul^^ tO^’ Okotme flie faults of 
otheis; considering thfe there are many cireumstanccs 
of time, of person, of accident, of inadvert^icy, of 
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inlrequcaioy, of aptneias io amend, of isotrow for doing 
it; and it ie weU ibitir#0 talce any good in esohange; 
for the evil is doiie cbp « 

In oonteniaSha W nevoir aetivo; n^wn 

the defensive, npt ”^rt; and tlxen also 

give a gentler ai|svrer, reiving tio fnrtoft and indib- 
rroti<ms of the Other Mice d $ton^ inteCa bed of moss and 
hoft t'omplia'etde j ancl yon shall tod xthitr town q'^etly; 
whereas anger and vi<dencd mskhoa contention loud 
and long, atid injurious to both the pari^csr, ^ 

If anger sus^dehly and viol^idy, tost resti-ain 
it with consideration, and then lei it end in a hoai'ty 
player lor hlin that did the real or seeming Injniy. 
I’lio foiiuor of the two stops its growth, and tho latter 
quite kills itj^ and mESkieia Wends for its monstious and 
involuntary biHll. 




* l*«^iff3yi9A|rC3t - 

A man is a babble, said the ^prQ(verb: which 

Lucian ropres^is liHtth advari^t«H^ proper 

circumsl 
world is ial^ll^ 

I • _ -r 


'Xife 

generations^p^f^ 

heaven; 
Providetic^ 
"Vleluge of 
of water, hayi 
but to.be liprn^ 





all tho 




ana 

tho 
a ahoot 
world. 
I oixi6rs 




float up ^d dO^^. 1^6 suddenly 

disappi»ar, and give their place td others; and they 




that live longest upon the face of the waters are iu 
poj'petual motion, restless and uneasy, and being 
cnishcd with the groat drop of a cloud sink into 
flatness and a froth; the change.not iSeing groat, it 
being hardly }»ossii)le it.Bhpnld he mor%a nothyig than 
it was boforo. So is every man: be is born in vanity 
and sin; he comes into the woild like morning innsh- 
roonis, thrusting U]> their heads into the air, and 
conversing with their kindred of the sailic production, 
and as soon tliey turn into dust and forgetfulness. 

If tlic bubh'c stands the shock of a bigger drop and 
outlives tiic chances of a child, then the young man 
danoi'S like a bubble empty and gay, and shines like a 

4 

do‘vO*E. neck, or the image of a luinbow, wliich Lath 
n^.j faubstance, and wliose vciy imagery and colon ry 
arc fantastical; and eo Jio dances out the gaiety of 
ikis v<uith, and is all the while in a stonn. 

And, "therefore, the wise men of the world liaAo 
contended who shall best fit man’s condition with 


uroj'ds signifying his vanity and'short abode. IIouici* 
calls a man a leaf, the smallest, the weakest part ol‘ a 
short lived, unsteady plant. Pindar calls him the 


di eam of a slmdowi another, the dream of tlie shadow 

1 * ' * . ' *1 


of smoke. ; But St. James spako by a more excellent 
spirit, saying, Our life is butn vapour. 

A man is so vain, so unfixed, se perislting a creature,'^ 


that ho cannot long last in the scene of fancy : a man 
goes off and is forgotten like tli^ dream of a distractod 


person. Tho sum of all is this, that thou art a man ; 


than wS^om there is not in tho world any greater 
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iiistjiuco of heights aiirl declensions, of lights and 
shadows, of misery and folly, of laughter and tears, 
of groans and doatlu 

' riiAYER, 

I hav<f seen a^ark Asing from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to got 
to hoavcii, and climb above the clouds j but the poor 
bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an 
oiifitcni wind, and his motion made irregular atid 
inconstant, descending more at every breath of the 
tfin})cst, than it could recover by the vibration and 
frequent weighing of his wings, till the little creatuio 
was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till tlio 
storm was over; and then it made a piosporous flight, 
and did rise and’ sing, as if it had learned music and 
nujlioii from an angel, as ho passed sometimes through 
the air, about bis luinistries here l^lo^y. So is the 
prayer of a good man. 
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J( iiN Mu joNf lloiT, 1008 dii>^ 1674F • 

Mjlt n'fi y uth wja jspcal m loi^g and cniooet study ml 
' thtis aeijuiw^, iio aillod n^U more, tho icsnlt ot 
lord I travel 

H' ti lie&t were {Mjams, of v,hysh LAWg^o and II 

lofUietoso, r>** TW and weio iho cluef The unddlo 

pt nod o** b ? hfo WAS oocupied with proaecontrol erey, and the 
list ivifli L*j gteitre^ 'work ttoefi and its sequel 

PaKit3t» jufga%*i^i and tlui iliama of Samson, Agom'>ifs 

1 1 Pm iuf^s i Jjost audits teqocl he has discarded Uhyine, and given 
a ihr moat ispletidid epeounqn of blank Varse ^ iho langnat^o 

L—01 rUis PkSss. t 

I 1)1 N\ not, btit that it is of greatest concominent 
ill tiio Chmtsh, and Commonweajih, to Wre a vi^jilant 
hrw bocto df'taean themf^YOs M well as men 
iiul, tlieioaftei to oonBne^ in pmon» lead do shaipcst 
jubtvo on them as malelhototp; jfot 1>ooks aio not 
absolnieljr dead thlpgsi but <m^n %^piogcny« of 

life in them io be aa aotijj^ tl^^^oul^was, ^^h sc 

piogeny th€fy^ iiAy> 1%f2f 4^ as m *1 vi il 

the purosib Uvmg 

mtollcot thai hied t are as lively 

ind ab Vigmott^yfabulonst 
di agon’s teet^i down, may 

chance to spring y^t, on tho 

other hand, unless warinsss as good almost 

kill a as kill a good book; who kills a man 
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i >-> » - 

kills a reasonable crekttw^^G33d*|:j iti^ge; but be who 
destroys a good image 


lifo-blood 0I4 

up on - 


,ifr $iw3 .jureeious 

£S£'a -" -. 


■whole be wary, 

therefore, living 

Jibolirfl, of ;soasonf3d 

life of lUft Pj j» -Vvr^ 


see a some¬ 
times a im¬ 
pression, a* ends 


; - fimoe wo 


pression, a* 


not in 

■is: 




^ords 






nation it 

govomora quiolr, 

-<1 any 




point,'the' 

Tlierefoib, , _ 

have been us, that 

writers of gbbd anti^tiity^'lihd able judgoment, havo 
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))f ^’11 ptrouailod* that uvon tlio school of rythagoriis, 
and Ihe Pcreiati wisdom, took heginnings from the old 
I'hilosophy of this Island. 

Jlehold, now, this vast citya refuge, Ihe 

mansion-house of liberty, encompassec^and suiTonndcd 
with God’s protection the shoj^ of war hath not there 
]nt>re anvils anti hammers working, to fashion out tlio 
])!ates and ia^tniments of armed justice in del’enco of 
heloagticved ti"uth, than there ho pens and heads there, 
sitting by thfcir studious lamps, musing, searching, 
IX v^oiving new siotions ^and ideas, wherewith to present 
:’s with fueir liomage and their fealty, the approaching 
reformation; otliors as fast reading, trying all things, 

assenting t(t the fore© of reason’ and convincoinont. 

* 

What i;Otild a man require more from a nation so 
pbaut and to prone to seek after knowledge? What 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soij, hut 
^visc and faithful lalx)urers, to make a knowing people, 
a jiation of prophets, of. sagos,- and of worthies ? Wo 
1 '-.kon more than five months yet to harvest; tlicre 
no(!d not he liv© weeks, had we htit the eyes to lift up : 
tho fields are white already.Where • there is much 
dosiro to leam^lthere 6f necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many oplinons j for opinion, in good 
men, is hut krioudodge in tho^aking." . Under these 
fji litas tie terrors of. seet-aAd. fifdlliatn; we wrong the* 
earnest and zealdms tliii^t after- knowledge and under¬ 
standing, which God hath stirred up in this city. 
What some lament of, w© should rather rejoico at, 
should rather praise this p;ous forwardness among 
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iiicij, to rc-a^suLUo tlio ill-deputed caro of tlieir religion 
into ilieir own liandH again. A little generous pmdenco, 
a little forLearanco of one another^ and some grain of 
charity, inigMswin all tlieso dilxgenoes to join and unite 
into one general and "bl*othc^*Iy sbarcli after truth • 
could wAi but forego this tradition of ciowding free 
consciences and Cliristian liberties into canons and 


precepts of neon. I doubt not,, if sonr© ^'eat ami 
^vortl^y stranger sboilld come among us, wise fo discern 
the mould and temper pf a popple, and liow to govern 
it; observing the high hopes and aims, tlio diligent 
alaci ity of our extended tlionghts and reasoning in the 
pursuance of truth and freedom: but that ho would 
cry out, as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Eoman docility 
and courage; “ If such wex*e my Epirots, I would not 
despair the greatest design that could be attempted to 


make a church or kingdom happy V* 

Methinks I see in. my mind a nohle and puissan t 
nation rousing hdt’Self like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks; metiainks 1 see her 
as eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her uiidazzledat the faji ,midday beam ; purging 
and unsealing her. long abused sight,, at the fountain 
itself of heaVonly/xadiahee'while .th© whole nbisc of 
timorous and iflooking biids* wi^ those also that love 
“tlio twilight,^iduitter ahouf^' jOrnazed at what she moans, 
and in their eh^ibUiJ'gablEdo'WcmJd^ progiiostioato a 3 ’eur 
of sects and schisms.^lat should ye do thou, should 
ye suppress all thiff flowery crop of knowledge and new 
light, sprung up, and yet springing daily in this citj’; 
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bhould je set an oligajohy of twenty engiosseis over it, 
to bung a famine upon oHir minds agan, when we 
hlitill know nothings but wbat I* moasmod to us by 
thoii budiel ? Belize it, aUd Commons, fcliey 

wlio counsel ye to such as good as bid 

ye suppress youieel ve^ , 

* 

Lminp. 


Fiail, b Ay liigkt 1 &tB»p£ing of H^aVon first-boin, 
v»i of the BternaJ co-^UH^al beam, 

VT ly I oxpiess ttnblamod? s^biico God is ligUt, 
And noier bi t ol ttnAppa^oaob^ Hgbt 
liwcU ftoui ctoimlty^ dtt^t tbenin ibaOf 
Une,bl odfuonoe of bl’iigbi ess^ieo XnoroatOr 
Oil II t tkou rafcbm^^ puie etheifo&k stream, 
jiotoe founl^in who Uiall toll Z Be^o^ the snii, 
J^cioio the licavens thou wort^ pud.at Hio voice 
)t ^liod, a> with a mantle,^ 4!dai ^ *• 

i he 1 loing world of watm:a dftifk' and!^0Op^* 
vV on fiom tho Void and formless 


Thee I ro-wit liow with holder * 

Escaped tho 
In that o'bscmra 

I brough boi no, 


T night by 
Tho daik dosesht, 

Though hold and raeije; thM^T 

And fedl tk^^vetei^ vital fahip^' i^. tkdu 


own 


« 
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not th^ tliat li^U; 14 vata 
To find thy pw^oing^ iay, «b<id -fittd nd 
So thick a di^ e^lrtido hatlx tiboU* 

Oi dim bufitiLX^ vail^dt ^ IT^ ttqtl? ib& ^010 
Ceaso 1 to waud^« H]gjS^ Ix^Hut 

Oleai sp! mg, &% ^ 

Smit witli th<> lov^ of fi^rod sOxig | Iro^fc ohi^-. 
Theo, Sion, and tiio fiowry troojca b^nonthj^ 
TJiat wabh hallowed ft^^and waliirbSng 
Nightly I vis4 1 iiOMOig 38 rti )»$9 
Tlio'^o othoi digTOU^d^nntli mn itf ifert!^ 

Ho wcio I eqTull’& thorn in tt^n^siWn, 

Blind ThamyiA^iind |di)ad>^«oaid 6 ^, 

A-iid Tne&iaiy, «^id old; 

Tilt a ioed 04 tha^ v<dtmtsa?y move 

fLaiiuonioua nnailtei'0 ^ aa tho Kra^ofid. hhfd 
bmgs darkling,, and va «had«i^ ^O'Wt ^*14, 

1 nnos hei noetoinf^ 40 t 0 * with y^tr 

beacons letnxa ^ hft not f& ^ is!&^^tonai» 









Or Sight of 
Oi tlofks, Or 
But cloud in0;i 
Sill lonncln 

Cut off, and 
i^resonted 
Of nature’ 

And wisdom^i ^ ^ 

Ho much ifto 

Shine inward,, and the ^M4 pov^ora 
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Ii rjtlmttj; tbero ^jlanl oyes, all wiifcit from tJiem o 
Pm-f.'o and disperwe, Ih.-ifc I may soo and U*ll 
or 1 iiiviHible to mortal 

LvoUMS. 

Yet once more, O y«* laureln^ ana once more 
Vo inji’lles brovMi, witli ivy never sex-e, 

3 ooine iu plu^'k your berries haisii and crude; 
And, wub. forced fintr'^rs itj'lo 
ShaLBr your leaves befoT.’0 the mcUowini^ year. 
Hi< tor conslidint, -vnd sad occasion dear, 

(^‘ompels mo 1o distujrh your season duo; 

For I yci<ias is dead, dead oro his iuimo, 

Vouii^ Ty cjdas, and hath not left Lis x>eer: 

not sing for liycidas ? Ho know 
Isiiiiself to sing*, and build the lofty rhyme. 

Jle loust not float ux)On his Watdry bier 

and wolior to the parching wind, 

W •thout the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin, then. Sisters of the sacred well, 

T']«al from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring J 
33egin, and somewhat loudi^y sweep the string; 

I Jonce with denial vain, and coy exgnse; 

So may some gentle Mi;se ‘ ^ 

With lucky iHrords favour my ^iStinod um ; 

And, as ho passes, turn. 

And bid fair peace be to my .sable, shroud. 

For wo wore nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rilL 
'r-jgetUer bo|J^, ero the high lawns appear’d 
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Under the opening eye-lids of the thorn. 

Wo drove a-iield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds hftij shUry honji- ' 

Battening our flocks with the flf^h dews of night, 

1 

Oft till the star, t;bat rc^e at evening, bright, 

Towards heaven's decent had slop'd his westering 
wheel. 

Meanwhile the miiil ditties tvere not mute,. 

Temper'd to the oaten flute; 

Bough Satyrs danced,.and Fauns with elovon heel 

, f • -> I I ' ' 

From the glad sound would not be absent long; 

And old Uamrntas ft>ved to hear qgr song* 

But, O the heavy change now thou art gone, 

Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 

Tlieo, shepherd, thee, the wtHjds, and desert caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’orgrovm, 

And all their echo^ mourn : ' 


The willows, and the hazel cops^ green, 

Shall now no mbre bo seofl " . 

^ „ 

Fanning their joydus leaves tO thy soft 
As killing as the c^ker to^ the rose,.' ' - ■' ^ 

Or taint-worm te the Veanling herds that graze, 

Or frost to flpwefs, that them ^ay,,wardrobo wear, • - 
When first tho, white^thrpu blows i , . ' 

Such, Lycidas, thy'l<^t5%shepherd's/ear. 

* Where were ye^ remorseless de< p 

Closed o’er ■ 

For neither wsre'^b playmg oh'the steep. 

Where your old bards,-tho famous Druids, lie. 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 


VI, 


1 '^ 
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n 




hi 

r 


O fount 9 .iii t^btcm lioniotor’d %o<tA, 

Smooth-sliding JdiniduB, 1^di34l too^i 

That btram I h^aadd Vi^ 

But now my 

And listens to ^ 

lliat camh in^Ki^JHlSixA^ ^ ^ ^ » 

Ho 4sk’d thfe and k&lc’di^o ^ndi\ ^ 

AVliat hard liatU dc^m^d €bi)9 ^»iit|)a ^ain?* 

And qnestioti*if ov^ry gti^ ^UjgS *' 

That blows o^ eac^h j^^nxodalnty-; 

They kno^r nntofhla^sttoy; ^ 

And sa^go lH.^£(<^tadfet 

T}iat not a lilSi h$sik4t^^‘'sf^y^d 

The air was oalm^ a hn i^herhf¥b% l^rfno j 
Slock Panope with ^Jier sist^z# played- 
It was that j^tiad Jietddlpt}^ '' 

Built in the and '^ith ^dUfiseil dark, 

That sunk so head 

Noxt Camns^^l^r^e|!0i!)ft s^re^ W^tl^iietsiig slow^ * 
His mantla ^ 

Inwro«j^t«j?&fcj^^^i|^^ 

witll W^* 


Like to thfe 
Ah^ who 
Last came, a: 
The pilot of 
Two masby 
^Thft golden 
He shook his^ 
‘How well c' 
swain, 





f « <k » 


i h ■* 


'*^€&ee, young 
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Know of sucli, as for their hollies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climh into the fold! 

Of oilier caro they little roolconing make, 

'Ihan how to scramble at the shearers* feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden g^ost; 

Bliiivl mouth*;; that eoarco tliemselves know hoiv to 
hold 


A shoep-hook, or have learnVI aught else tho least 
That to the faithiul lierdsman’g art belongs! 

^Vhat rocks it them? What need they? They are 
sjicd; 

And when, they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pijies of wretched straw; 

The iiungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

!int, swoll’n witJi wind'and tho rank in'sfc they draw, 
Hot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 

Besidi.es what tho grim wolf with privy paw 
1 hilly do\ours apace, and nothing said: 

But that two-handed engine at tho door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.* ^ 
Hetnrn, Alpheus, the dread voice is past. 

That shrunk thy streams ;*return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flowerets of a thousand hues. 


Ye valleys low, where the wiM whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton windsf and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart^star,sparely looks; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d eyes. 

That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers, 


And pu/.^lo all the ground with vernal flowers. 
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Jiviiig tlie rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

'I'lie tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

'Die white pink, and the pansy freaVd with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

'J'he inusk-rose, ard thei^ell-attired woodbine. 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 

I’id Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daflodillies fill their cups with tears. 

To strew tlie laureat hearse whei'C Lycid li^s, 
l\jr, so 1o interpose a little ease,' 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 
Ay :uc I wliilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
W ash lar away, where’er thy bones are hurl’d, 

\V'bother beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where tliou poihaps, under the whelming tide. 
Visit'st tho bottom of the monstrous world; 
t)r whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
kSlccp’st by the faldo of Bellerus old, 

Where? the great vision of tho guarded mount 
l.ooks towards Naman'eos and Bayona’s hold; 
T.ook homeward, angel, now, and melt with nith : 
And, O yc Dolphins, waft tho hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woful S?aepherds, weep no mote. 
For Lycidas your sorrow ianot.dead, 

Sunk though he be beneattf tho watery floor ; 

So sinks the day-star iii tho ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs lus drooping head. 

And ti'ieks his beams, and with now-spangJed ore 
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Flames in flie foreli^atJ of the moinins; sky ; 

So Lyoidas stink low, but mounted high, 

Tliiough the deal* ttiight of Hin* ihitt walkM tho waves 
^Vhero, othyi grov«® and othet ntre&nas along, 

Wi^li nor tar vurc his bossy loefep ho Lcvob, 

Aaid hca^ the uneypressivo iinptlal song 
Jji tl ^ Most kinardums meok of joy and love. 

^’jicre cniertiun him all tho saints above, 

In solemn tii^Ops, and sweet soeieties, 

That hing, f nd, singing in their glory, move, 

And wi "jio the tcaj*s for over from his eyes. 

Now, X/j cidas, the shepherds weep no more, 
Tfci^coiorth thou ait the gonitis of the shore, 
ill Hiy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wandci' in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the iinooiith swain to the oalife and rills 
AVhilo tho still mom went out with sandals giay; 

Tie touched tho tender stops Of viaiious quills, 

With eager thought w^^rhlinfe his llorio lay : 

And now the sun had stretch’d out aB the hills,**^ 

And now was drop! into tho bay t 

At last ho VosC) and twitched mantlo blue; 

To-nipi row to frpj^ woodfe, and pa#tuye« new. 

V/jiEt'f the City. 

Captain^ or 

Whose chance oh ih^ dbora may seize. 

If deed of 

(j-Yai d thorn, dnd hiin within protSoi^lram harms, 
lie can rf*]uito'the(»; fqrhe knows the charms 
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That call tamo oa such geatle acts as these. 

And he can sproad thy namo o’et l|).];tda and seas, 
^Vhatover climo tho snn*S lxc?ght oirclo Wathis. 

not thy spear agaWt the Mitses' boweeirjL 
The great l^<)|hia:g hid ^are 

Tho house of Kndarus, when temple and t 9 Wor 
TVent to tho ground, au^ tho repeated oil 
01 sad E]octra*s poet had the power 
'i'o h ivo tho Athenian walls fxom ruin. baio. 

Whe 1 1 <.<msidor how my light is spent 
1 e half my days, in this dark world and ido, 

And lliat one talent whioh ir death to liido, 

Lodged with mo hsoloss, though my soul moio beui 
To Starve ^rojewith my Maker, and present 
My true accounts lest he, rotuining, ohide. 

‘ Doth God exact dayslafaout^ lighjt deni^^^ 

I fondly ask i ?alie£noe, to prevent 

That mmmur, ^ofm replies, ^ God doth net need 
Eithoi h{s qwu ; who host 

Boai his mahVy<tte| they dorvu him host; his state 
Is kingly $ th^hiiands at his bidding sj^eod, 

And post ojoit land Und pesan without rest; 

They also seirve who <lni^ ^nd and waii«* 

OjTiac, thi0 yo^ day those ^yes* tlumgh eleai, 

To outward of blemi^Y ^ ^ spwt, 

Bcicft of lisrht, thoir seeing ha.vo forget; 
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N*)!' to llieir idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of Kun, or moon, or star, throughout the year. 

Or man or woman. Yot I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
(11* l)eart or ho]*e; but still bear up ai^ steer 
Bight onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

'I’he conscience, friend, to have lost thorn overpiied 
Jn liberty’s delonco, my noble task, , 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

TJiia drought miglit lead me through the world's vain 
raaslr, 

< 'ontent, ihougl. blind, had I no hotter guide. 


CIiAHENDON. 

jlnWiTiiu IlvnE, Eakl or Olakendon. Born 1608 ; Diocl 1674. 

ih' Wfta prominent in the early struggles between Charles X. and 
his: p'lrlininnnts; but gradually attached himself more aud more 
closely to the Boyaliat Party. Ho followed Charles II. 
exile, and returned with him to power, which he cxintiiiucd to 
hold for seven years. 

His chief work, S’Ae History of the Hehellioii^ is written in a 
style which, though not olways grammatic^ly accurate, yet 
never fails to ho both vivid and eiTective. 

(hlARACTEIl OF LORO, FaLKLASJD, WHO WAS SLAIN IN THE 

Battle of Kewbury, between the Parliament Forces 

UNDER THE EaRL OF ESSEX, TII^ liOYALlSTS COM¬ 

MANDED Prince Eupert, f 

In this unhappy battle Was ipaiii the Lord Viscount 
Talkland, a person of such prodigious parts <ji learning 
and knowledge, of that inimi table sweetness and delight 
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in conversation, of so flowing and obliging a liiirnauit^' 
and goodness to mankind, and of that iniinitivo 
simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no 
other brand upon this odious and accni-sed civil war, 
than that singly loss, it must be most infamous and 
exccralxle to all posterity. 

Before this parliament, his condition of life was so 
h.'ippy, that it was hardly capable of improvment. 
Before he came to be twenty ycain of age, ho was 
master of a noble foriune. Ho was constant and per¬ 
tinacious in whatsoever ho resolved to do, and not to Im 
wearied by any pains that wore necessary to that end. 
And, therefore, having oiico resolved not to see London, 
which he loved above all places, till ho had i)ei- 
feetiy learned the Greek tongue, he went to his own 
house in iho country, and pursued it wiUi that indo- 
iatigablo industry, that it will not bo believed in liow 
sln)rt a time he was .master of it, and accurately read 
all the Greek liistorians. 

In this time, his liouso being within ten miles ot 
Oxford, ho contracted familiarity and frienddiip with 
the most polite and accui'ate men of that ujiiversity; 
who found such an immenseness of wit, and such a 
solidity of judgment in' him, so infinite a fancy, bound 
in by a mo^ logical ratiocination, such a vast know- 
* ledge, that he "waa not Ignorant in anything, yet eucli 
an excessive huSnility', al if to had known nothing, tliat 
they frequently resortclii^ and. dwelt with him, as in a 
college situated in a purer to; so that his house was a 
university in a less volume; whither they came not sc 
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ijiiich far xej^pso a)i3 and refine 

tliopo grosser and consent 

jnade currant. . 

IJo t%# affections 

which no other 

ambition than <»f Q- hwer 

of all good ihon: too inuch a con- 

^enlner oi mcnje. arts; wnio]^, ^ in tho 

'^'tm '‘ • ' " ' .j"'''’ ^ ‘ , 

transai:dions.‘dfAitimAn,aj@^^, - 

He had"4 i^ni^tgolof 4^0 nao and keen 'temper, 

ciiul so far fropa i^at-he.>va&^dfe,.without^ 

I • ^1 •*^ , * ’’* ^ 

of danger; and, ih^^ofpr^j npon of acjtion, 

lie always ong^pd‘ys~^jepi^,in^t}iOse';|rpops ho 

thought, by the forv^idnesa.pf.^he p<^tnau^ to be 

% '' ‘ ' '‘V f’.t'y *-* 

most Uke te .-tothest. enga^god.fV^^^^^ such 

acoanters he had hint, a 0 t^ 1 a^;oh^rfeiihe^s and 
oompanioxi|d)loues&, .without -at Ithp exe- 

fiiTion in 

whiok he. it, 

.,.1._ ii--;_li; _i 


iko save 

thoBO..wM 




think/ 


of blood;''' 

lodged 'he soldier; 

and shortly after he catno Vo Iji^^for and^boforo ho 
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liopo lie might have hcen a prisoner; though his 
nearest friends, who knew his temper, received small 
cniufort from that imagination. Thus fell that iuconi- 
pai'iihle young man, in the four and thirtieth year of 
his age, having so much despatched theiJbusiiiess of life, 
iliat the oldest laroly attain to that immense know¬ 
ledge. and the j ourigest enter not into the world with 
more inno^ jneo : wliostiever leads such a life, needs n(»t 
care upon how short warning it be taken from him. 


BUNYAN. 

JiniN' ! . N I'A.v. Born 1G28; Died 1688. 

'! p . of a tinker in Bedfordsliiro, he became a village preacher 
ttiu-n a yonng man, was imprisoned in 1662 for nou-oonformity 
and vr-.is liberated only after twelve years’ captivity. 

IJid gicfd work is TAe Pilgrim*s ProjjrreOT, which has never lost 
iU hold upon the nation from his own day to ours. It consists 
ol a r</ligIoas allegory, and is relulcd in the form of a fhx-am. 
His stylo is remarkable for its oxccodiiig simplicity. 

Xow, upon the bank of the river, on the other side, 
they saw the two Shining Meh again, who there waited 
f«>r them. Wherefore, being come Out of the river, they 
sainted them, saying, We are luinisterihg spirits, sent 
tor 111 to minister to those that shall bo heirs of salva- 
tiou. Thus they went towards &6 gate. 

Now you must note, t^t t”o. city stood upon a 
mighty hill; but the pilgrims went up that hill with 
case, because they had these two men to lead them up by 
the arms ; th^ J^ad likewise left their mortal gannonts 
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beliiiicl them in the river; for though they wont in 
with them, they came out without them. They there¬ 
fore wont up here with much agility and speed, though 
tlio foundation upon which, the city was framed was 
higher than the clouds ; they therefore went up through 
tiie regions of the air, sweetly talking .as they went, 
being comforted because they safely got over the river, 
and liad such glorious companions to attend them. 

'J’hu talk that they had with the Shining Ones was 
about the glory of the place; who told them that the 
beauty and glory of it was inexpressible. There, said 
they, is the Mount Sion, the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
innumerable company of angels, and the spirits <»f 
just uien made perfect.** You are going now, said 
they, to the paradise of God, wherein you shall see 1.1 lo 
tree of life, and eat of the never-fading fruits thereof; 
and, when you come there, you shall have white robes 
given you, and your Walk and talk shall be every day 
with the King, oven all the days of etoniity, 'iliorc 
you shall not^ see again such things as you saw when 
roh were in the lower region upon the earth; to wit, 
sorrow, sickness, afldiotion, and death; “ for the former 
things are passed away.** You are ^ing now to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and to the prophets, 
men that God hath taken away from the evil to come, 
*and that are now > r^irng t^in beds, each one 

walking in liis ri^i^^ness.:. The men. then asked, 
What must we do in the holy place ? To whbm it wns 
answered, Yoti.must there receive the comfort of all 
your toil, and have joy for ail your sorrow; you must 
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what you have sown, even the Bruit of all yonr 
|aA>tis, and tears, sulGEbimga h>r tht' King hy tho 
VfAy, In that place Jrou mnst t^POaif crowns of gold, and 
tnioy the perpeluil bightaiiA visv^ns of tho Holy One; 
fui there you shall sco Hhn as Ho is ^'hero also you 
shall sei\e ILm tontinually with praise, with skouting 
iud th inhb<» Iving;,^ whom yon desired to servo in the 
voihl, with much diflftculty* hooauso of tho 

luGitiiity of your flosh. The)re yonr eyes shall ho 
delighted with seeing, and your eais with hearing tho 
l»Ifasaiif vOioc of tli6 Klghty One. Thoro you shall 
0)1} IV jou' fiionds again that aie gone thither hefore 
1 lud there ^ou shall with joy receive oven eveiy 
4me I II lollowb into the holy place after you Ihdo 
U t ■> tin shall he clothed with glory and majesty, and 
pid min an equipage fit to ndo out with the King of 
{»J V '\1' hen Ho shall come with sound o^ tiunapet m 
the rloud'^, as upon tho Wings of the winfl^ you shall 
c onie with Him; and when He shall sit up&u the throne 
of judgment* yon shall sit by Him; yea, imd when Ho 
ohall pass senteuoo upon all tho workers of ixuquity, ict 
them bo angels or men* youi also aball have a loico ni 
that judgment^ because they were His and your enemies. 
Also, whesr He shntl a^afn reijnm I9 the oify* you shall 
go too, with sohnd of tosumpet, and jbe eysr^with Him, 
Now* ’'drawing ^tOtrards the 

gate, b6h<dd'a oompai:^ imst^oam out 

to meet them j whpm it Other two 

Shining Qnes, !X*hese'%re ijh% loved oui 

Lord wh|^ they were in thC‘ Woi^, ei^ that have left 
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6,11 foi llis holy uaino; and Ho hath tent ns to fetch 
them, and wo haVo brought them ihtis ftir on thcii 
dostied jotiinojr, that they jfliay go in and look thoir 
Ttedeemot in ih^ with joy; Then thd heavenly 
ho&t gave a g^bshcrut, eayihg) “ Blessed afe they iliat 
ai*o calied to the maj^iago sn^peir^of tho There 

eaino out also at thJb ihne to meet them SovS^raX of tlic 
King’s tinmpetors, olothed in white and shining 
iniineut, who with melodiotia noises'and loud, made 
oven the heavens to echo with their sound, ^'lu'so 
biimpeters saluted Clmstnan and his lellow with tm 
thousand Welboines from the world; and this they did 
w itn shouting and sound of trumpet, 

This done, they compassed them round on every sidt, 
some went beXbro, some behind, and some on the right 
hand, some on the left (as it were to guard thorn 
tlirough the «X>por regions), continually semnding ub 
they went, wliU msXbdjk)us noise,* In notes on high; bo 
that the-vor^^Mi^ht v^as to them that could b^old if- as 
li heaven itseli' vrAs come down to meet them. Tluib, 
tlteiofore, they walked "on together ^ and, as they 
walked, ever" ftiiQd* anon these trumpetors^ even with 
joytul sound* WOUXdi by miking Hhw m^tsio with looks 
and gestures, fidiU sigSd^ ta Chris^ain and his brother 
how w 0 lcbnmii<i|iey intq^^inhr And with 

now 

wore thesejetf^hi^ Wore they 

oanic at^l^ Sight of 

angels^ ai^ to^ notes. 

Here also they Tbad ■Kbe city itself in view, and thou^^ht 
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they licard all tho bells tbcroin to ring, to welconio 
tliom thereto. l^iit above all, tlio warm and joyIV* 1 
thoughts that tlu'y had about thoir own dwelling there 
with such company, ai\d that lor over and ever, oh, by 
wliat tongue or pen can their glerigus^^^y bo expressed! 
'I'hus they ean.c up to the gate. 

Kow I f..i\v in my dream, that tliese two men wont 
in at tiie gato; ard lo! os they entered they were 
transHgured, and they liad raiment put on that shone 
fihu gold. Tliorc wore also that met thorn with harps 
and crowns* :ukI gave them to them; tho harps to 
praise v/Uhal, and the croAvns in token of hononi*. 
riioJi I hoard in my dream that all tlio hells in the ci!y 
jigaiu for joy, and that it was said unto them 
' ihiter \e into the joy of our Lord.” I also hoard tho 
incii t] join solves, that they sang with a loud voice, 
f>a\ing, “ Blessing, and honour, and ^glory, and power, 
be unto Him that sitteth upon tho throne, and unto 
the Lamb foi- cvei’ and over.'* 

Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, 
I looked ill after them, and behold, the city shone like 
tho sun; the streets also were paved with gold, and in 
ilicm walked many men, with* oroivns on thoir heads, 
palms in their hands, and golden harps, to sing praises 
withal. ' ‘ 

'J'hore were also of them thjlt had wdngs, and they 
answered one another, withoiift. intermission, saying, 
IToly, holy, holy, is the Xbrd 1 And after that they 
shut up tho^gates; which, wlien I had seen, I wished 
myself among them. 
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£>ryi>; 6 n. 

Jojiv Dbydbn. >681^ Died 1701 

XIl. Tviot& many diaiua? bafc liia fltma and populanty i^st not 
ou thoue^ bat onblajkow^rfo] datireSyAnd on btaaplendid l^vica 
Of tlio eattrds, AhM^tAft andAMo^hel, of tbe lytie^, Alexanda '« 
Beast, are tbd moat jEamous. 

lie t^joyed tbe faToui^ of tb^' last kipga of tlie SUuiit house, in 
whose iideiost lipYrrote, bat, losing; with the Kevolutum, this 
iiu tnfcivo tosatinool or p i fy wiilmg,he doToted himself tlicit- 
after chiefly la lus gn at translation oi the poeme of Tugil. 

Tht 4 GuABACKihK OP rur of Shapib.swjk\. 

Oi clicbo the falfie Achit(^he]; 'vyaa 
A name to all auoceeilihg ages emst 
For f lose dosigms ai^d ciookod counselfl fit, 

»Scigaciotis, bold, aitd tui buleRt of wit, 

IfeibtlcsB, Txixfixed in princdple<j and place, 

In power tinpleased, impatient of disgtaoo, 

A fiery sonl, wBiph hoiking odt its way, 

Fietifed the pi®»y ^3^?* ^ de<«ig? ^ 

Anil o’ei-nafomed the teo^omofit of olay. 

A dating pUoiiis^eiStir^it;^, 

Pleased with the ^he ^avea w^nt high, 

IFo sought the atdmxB { bht^ fo): A odto tmfiti 
"Would steer too nigh the eimds to Iboast his wii* 

Gicat witff to m^dMis# near ^e4 

And thin partft^i? So ^e]r^1»9tih^^'7i4oSr 
1 Ilbo, why should he^ with ho^ionr Heat* 

l?ofu«*( his ago the nvedful hours Of rest ^ 
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Punish a body 'which lio cotild not please, 
Bankrupt of. life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 

that mifcathorcd, two-legged thing, a sou — 
In friendship false, implocable ip bate, 
liesolved to ruin or to rnlo the state; 

To Compass thi^ the .triple bond lie broke. 

The pillars of the public safety shook, 

A ltd lii r.od Israel for a foi'ftign yoke; 

Tl :ou, sei«:ed wll it fear, yet still affecting fame . 
Usurped a pit t riot’s all-atoning name. 

So still it pi'oves in factious tiums 
With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

CE/AUACTKr. OF THE HlJKK OF BuCKINfUlAl'f. 

Home of their chiefs were princes of the laud 
In tJie first rank of these did Zimri stand, 

A man so various that he seemed to bo 
Xoi cno, but all mankind’s epitome: 

Htitf in o|)inions, always in the wi’ong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, Imffoon ; 
Blest madman, who could every hour em^iloy 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 
lUtiliug and praising we4*e his usual themes. 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes; 
So over violent pr over civil 
That every man with him was God or De^'dl. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
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Nothing wont unrewarded but desert. 

Beggai ed by fools whom still he found too late, 

TIo had his jest and they had his estate. 

lie laughed himself from Court; then sought relief 

By forming parti could ne’er be chic^ : 

For spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Acliitophel; 

Thus wicked but in will, of moans bereft, 

He loft iiot faction, but of that was left. 


Alexander’s Feast. 

’Twas at the i*oyal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 

^ V 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 

Kiw valiant peers were placed around ; 

Their brows with roses and with myrtles l»oiind 
(So sliould desert in arms be crowned). 

TTie lovely Thais, hy his side, 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride*, 

In flower of yonth and Ixsauty’s pride. 

Happy, happy, happy, pair I 
None but the brave, t. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves the fair* 

. ^ phonig. 

Happy, happy, happy pair f 
None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave dcsoiwes the fair. 

F 2 
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Tiwotheiie, pliiood on LigU 
Amul the tunoful 
With flying flagors tonuhed 
The itetithlmg .notes oacendl^he sVy, 

And lira vi nly joys inspfie, 

'J lio jjg began from Jovo, 

Wim loft hiB blissful -»oata above 
(bueh is iL# poweac^ of mighty Xovo) 

A dioL'm s fieiy form bolied the fgod: 

Siddjiuo on ladiant spUoiob lie lode. 

T ho ning c owd adn xre the lofty soujmI 
A piobout deity* th^ Ihoiit aiound; 

A joti^cwt d*'ity, tho vaulted roofs reboun 1 
With lavished oais 
The monarch heai 
Assumes the god, 
xVfleots to nod^ 

Ai d seems to shake the sphores 

<^mu9» 

** 

\\ ith lavished ears 
The monarch heaTS* 

Assupi<^ the god» 

Aflfeets to imd« , 

And eeemia ta shahh th/ 

The pi aise of l^oc^tts then th^ pnisioiati sung. 

Of Bacchus ever fail, and over ycrang. 
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Tlio jolly god in iriumpli comes; 

Sound trampets^ beat ibe drums ; 
Flimbed with a purplo gtaoe 
Ho showd his hoi;^5t Ihoo: 

Now give the^^boy« breatii^ ho oouioa* ho domes. 
• Baodxus, ©yer fafr and young, 

Blinking joys did tot ordain'; 

Baoohus’ blessings aro a iroastiroi 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet tho pleasui o. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

ChoifiB, 

Banchus* blessings are a troostiro, 

Drinking is the soldier’s x>leasare; 

Hidb the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is nloasure after 


Soothed with the sotfchd the hing gtw vain; 
Fought alt his battles o’er agahi; 

And thn^ hegTOuted aR hb fofe and ihiioe he slow 

the slain* ^ 

The ^ > 

His 

As4 'vrhile he 

Ohamred his hand* and eheofe>d hh bride 
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He choee a uKHuiifnl uiiise, 

•Soft }>ity to infuso ; 

He sung Darius great and good. 

By too severe a fate, 

Dallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, ^ 

T'jillfn from liis liigli estate, ' 

And welttuitAg in liis blood ; 

DcKortefi afc bis xitmost iieod 
By 'Ijoso his foi:iner bounty fed; 
v>ii the bare f’artli exposed ho lies. 

With nof" a friend to close liis eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Kovok. iiig in his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh be stole. 

And tears began to flow. 

Chorus, 

Btivolving in his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stede, 

’ And tears began to flow. 

5. 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the' next degree ; 

*Twas but a kiiidred-BOUnd to move, 

For pity meltsjthe mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Dydian measures. 

Soon he soothed bis soul to pleasure 
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War, lie sung, is toil and trouble; 
lionour but an empty bubble; 

IVovui* ending, still beginning. 

Fighting still, and still destroying; 

Tf the world be worth thy winning, 

Tii’rtik, O thinSjTt worth enjoying: 

JLovely liiais sits beside thoo. 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

^rho many rend the skies with loud applause; 

Bo Love vras crowned, but Music won the cause. 
The prince^ unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed cai the fair 
Who caused his care. 

And sighed and looked, sighed and lookotl, 
Bighed and looked, and sighed again. 


Chorus. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 
Gazed on the fair ' 

Who caused his oare. 

Add sighed and looked? sighed and lookcKl, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again. 


6. i 

t 

j ^ 

Now strike the golden lyre again t 
A louder yet, and yet a-louder stram. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder 
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iXaik, liailr, ihu horrid sotmd 
Ha» raised tip his head; 

As a^mked from th^ dead* 

And h.o stales arotind. 

Jievenge^ rovimge, ^riuiotheuts oiios. 

Boo il>u 

bop thi' i^nakes that they rear, 
tln*y hiss in theii Tiaii% 

And t ne spaikles that liash fioMi fhoir eyes I 
Behold » ^hastl^ h'sind, 

Blaelt *v torc-h in his hand! 

Tiiose aro <xr* vian ghosts, that in l^atlio woic slain, 
Atid nhhnried remain 
ln<rloTioti5 on the plain : 

«fivo ihe vengeance duo 
I'o the valiant crew. 

Behold h•J^y they toss theif torches on high, 

ITow they point to the Poisian abodes, 

A ful glil i* ri iig temples of their ho^iile gods. 

The ptincos applaud ^th a funous jloy t 
Aid the king seized a dam beau tvith zea). to desti oy; 
Thais ltd the way, * * 

To light him to Ms prcy» 

And, like anethes; Heleii* fired anc^^t Troy. 

And the laiug soited ik 4^estioy; 

Thais led ^ 

To light him io his 

And, like another ^elon, fiJed auo^er Troy. 
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Thus Icmg ago, 

Ere hoaving hellWi^ to WoW, 

While organa yet 'were mntci 
Tiiaofthena, hreatliinar fluto 
* Arrd BOimding lyre. 

Could swell the seal feo rage, or kindle soft desij o. 

At last divine €3ocilia came, 

Inventreas of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former nariow bounds, 

And add^d length to solemn sounds. 

With'Nature's mother-mt, and arts unknown lefuie. 
1-Ct old Timotheus yield tho prke, 

Or both divide the crown: 

Ho raised a mortal to the skxcs 
She dretv an augcl down« 


Uh&pitit. 

X. 

^ At last divine €!eoil|a came, 

Inventresa of the vocal frame; 

The Sweet enthusiast, froih her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length^to sdemp 
With Nature’s mother-wit, unknown befmi 



lie raised 

She drew an ^wiget doWH^"* 
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Uanikl Dkfoe. B'»rn **b» ut 16G3; Dieci 1731. « 

Ah a youth served in Moiimoutli’p army, and after the 

Itevoliilion ‘K: maiatuiued hy his i»lii the principlca of free 
governir -.d against the Jacobitos. A political writer during 
tiic .e^i eatcr pan of i-.is life, he yet never stooped to write as the 
sLivaiit of the or the Tor}' party. 

Laio in life, ho b< guii the scries of works of JSetion on which hia 
fame chiefly lest^. They are all distinguished for their graphic 
r';i\lil.} and fu’uesa of detail. 

OuUSfG'J AND TIIK POOT-I’RINT. 

Ir Olio day about noou, going towards niy 

^ - id, i was exceedingly surprised with the Print of a 
-Man's naked foot on the shore, which was very plain 
to be seen in the sand ; I stood like one thunder-struck, 
rjv as if J had seen an apparition; I listened, I looked 
Touiul me, T could heiir nothing, nor see anything; I 
wont np to a rising ground to look farther; I went ufi 
tiio shore, and down the shore, but it was all ono, I 
could see no other impression but that one. I went to 
1 1 again *to seo if there were any more, and to observe 
if it might not be my fancy; but there was no room 
f*jr that, for the?^ was exactly the very print of a foot; 
toes, heel, and every part of a foot; how it came 

jr 

tliithor, I knew not, nor could in the least imagine. 
But after innumerable Buttering thoughts, like a man 
Iierfectly confused and out of myself, 1 came homo to my 
fortificatic|^ not feeling, as wo say, the ground I wont 
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on, l)ut ibirifiod to tlio last degree, looking Loliiiid dio 
at every two or throe steps, mistaking eveiy hush 
and i.ioo, and fancying every stump at a distance 
to be a man; nor is it possible to describe Low 
various shapes imagination represented things 

{<j nio i%i; how many wild ideas were formed every 
moment in my fancy, and what strange unacoountaltlo 
N\ liimsies came into my thoughts by the way. 

When 1 came to my castlo, for so I think I called it 
ever after this, I fled into it like one pursued ; whether 
I went over by tlie ladder as first contrived, or wont in 
at the iiole in the road, which I called a dcK>r, I cannot 
romember; no, nor could I remember the next momiug; 
to3- never frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, 
with more terror of mind, than I to tliis retreat. 

I sh^pt none that night ; the farther I was from the 
occasion of my fright, the greater my apprehensions 
v/ero; which is something contrary to the nature of 
such tilings, and especially to the usual practice of all 
creatures in fear: but I was so embarrassed with my 
own frightful ideas of the thing, that I formed nothing 
but dismal imaginations tc^ myself, even though I was 
now a great way off it. 

I presently concluded that it must be some of the 
savages of the maip. land over against me, who had 
■ wandered out to sea in their canoes, and either driven 
by the currents, or by contrary winds, had made the 
island; and had been on' shore, but were gone away 
again to sea, being as loth, perhaps, to have stayed in this 
desolate island, as I w'ould have been to have had them. 
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'vVhil© those reifleolions weie rolliiig upon my mind, 
I was vety thankful in my thoughts, tJiat I was so 
I ippy as )Xot to tjp theroabouts at tliat time, or that 
they did not «ee my boat, by ^bioh they would have 
«A>nol\id6d that sumo inhabitants been in tho place, 
and perhaps have {'carohed jibr me t these terrible 

thoughts lac'tofl my imagination al^Sntt their having 
found m-j (K>at» and that thete were pebplo here; and 
that u bo^i should certai'dy have them come again in 
gicfitor uiimheis and dtjvour mo; that if it should 
Jiappon f>o ihat i'ley should not find mo, yot they would 
lind my int lovnre, destroy all my eo3rm carry away all 
my of tame goats, and 1 idienld peribli at last 

fhr I tn Want. * 


d hus my fear banished aU my religions hope; all 
that fijimer confidenoe in God, which was founded upon 
buoh wojrxderful experience as I had had^of Bis goodness, 
jiuw vanish 4, as if JBto that hgd fed me by miracle 
hi Iherto, could not preserve by His the provision 
v^hich He had made for jOe by 4^iii ^goodness: I 


icproaohed myself with my easiiiee^ that would not 
sow any more com one yeai^ would ju^t serve mo 
till tlm uont seai^oii^^as aocld(^em^ intervene 




How stra) 
life of 
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tlio a£Gdotioxis Ixum^ a? diffexjuig dtcumsianccq 

picaent I To-day v(r^ lovo wj«w(; w© hate; 

to day we seek whai? Ip^holOi^w we sliun; to-day wo 
de&iio what to^0tt:iofW we feat ; nay, oven tifemblo at 
the appreheneioiPui. th£» w^as exieinplified in mo at 
this timh in the moet xnaisftiet ixaaginaHe: fur 1 

whose only affliotioii was, tiiat I seemed ha^isbed fioui 
liUman sopiety, that 1 was alone, oitcumsei^hcd by tho 
boumUeas oceon, out off &oia mankind, and oondemuod 
to what I called silent life; that 1 was as one whom 
Tlc^aveu thought not worthy to bo numbered among the 
Hviixg, or to appear among the rtest of His oxoaiures , 
that to hayn fipen one of my pwn species would have 
seemed to m<f a raisiiig mo fxom death to life, and tli(^ 
gieatcst blessing that Hjeaven xtaelf, next to +lio 
supreme bl^nug of Salvation, could bestflf\r; 1 say, 
that I should now tremble at the very apprehension of 
SI eing a man, and was ready to sink into the ground at 
but the shfi^ow or silent appearance of a man|8 having 
set^his foot in ihe^isdand. 

A SmAMjiisn 51^ BaA<»>oi7Si> * 

1 was quartered all this winter at Banhury^ an<i 
wont little abroad; ndr^^had we any action till tlm 
latter end of February, when*]^ v^ns^Oi^dered to maroh to 
Jidcestor, wttik ^ Order, ai 

we thought,^0 and 

Staffordahi^ite ^ ' 

Wo lay ak one 9X^ hdb^ued our 

maroh to pass fiie rivarabdve^NoHiWmp&nV that tow n 
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being poBsessod by tbe onomy, we understood a- party 
»>f Northampton forces were abroad, and intended to 
al.tack ns. Accordingly, in tliQ afternoon, onr scouts 
brought us word the onemy were t|uartered in some 
villages on the road to Goven^”^ onr commander 
thinking it much better to set upon them ^n their 
quarters, than to wait for them in the field, resolves to 
attack them early in the morning, before they vrero 
nwarc of it. We refreshed ourselves in the field for 
tbai. day, and getting into a great wood near the enemy 
stayed there all night till almost break of day, 
without being discovered. 

Ill tho morning, very early, wo heard the enemy’s 
t runs pets sound to horse; tins roused us to look abrond ; 
rjiid >ending out a scout, he brought us word a party of 
t he enemy was at hand. We were vexed to be so dis- 
.tppoiiited, but finding their party small enough to bo 
'Uialt with, Sir Mannaduke ordered me to charge them 
vvitii three hundred horse and two hundred dragoons, 
while he at the same time entered tjie town. Accord¬ 
ingly I lay still till they came to the very skiii; of 
the wood where I was pefeted, when I saluted them 
with a volley from my dragoons out of tho wood, and 
immesdiately showed myself with nay horse on their 
fiont, reafjy to oharige them they appeared not to bo 
Hurj)rised, Wd received btm charge with great resolu¬ 
tion ; and being aboVe four hundi^ men, they pushed 
mo vigorously in their turn, putting my men into 
some disorder. In this cEjetremity, I sent to order my 
dragoons ^ charge them in the fiank, which they did 
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with groat bravery, and the other still maiiitajucd dio 
fight with desperate resolution. There was no want of 
c(wago in onr men on both sides, but our dragoon ^ 
liad the advantage, and at last routed them, and diovo 
them back to the vUl^o. Hero Sir Marmaduko Langdalo 
had hisliands'full too; for my firing bad alarmed the 
towns adjacent, that when he came into the town, he, 
found tliem all in arms; and contrary to his expecta¬ 
tions, two regiments of foot with about three hundred 
hoi so more. As Sir Marmaduko had no foot, only hoi fio 
and dragoons, this was a surjiriso to him; but ho 
caused his diagoons to on tor the town, and charge 
tbo foot, while his liorso secured the avenues of tho 
town. 

The dragoons bravely attacked tho foot, and Sir 
Marmaduko falling in with his horse, tho fight wa^ 
obstinate and very bloody, when tho horse that I had 
routed came flying into tho street of the village, and 
my men at their heels. Immediately I left fho 
])uisuit, and fell in with all my force to tho assistance 
of my fiiends, and after an obstinate resistance, ^ve 
louted tho whole party; wo*killed about seven hundred 
men, took three hundred and fifty, twenty-sc^en 
officers, one hundred arms, all their baggage, and 
two hundred horses, and continued qur march to 
Haiboiough, where wo halted to refresh ourselvos* 
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JoKATHAJ( S^IST,.; "-,' 

Brougiit pjrtMiaitt^ntly Ja^,;|U5ti<^ -^^rpi^ge of Sir 


^^illiani '^emplo, Jand poUtlonl 

Rft^jja op.i^r with 

th*t pool s. 2ir.iW^^'Wijtten ^ 

takfa i$h^ » fa;tnoub lit^wrir of the day- 

Thi^3 wpwar pufeJi^hou, wttli the ^ Katire oa dift- 

isoutejs).ahd faUowed1[}y of which 

til© JDrctpici^» (a on Ooy^tm aad 

ChMiver*8 TramU ijil u]^'hiiimia liatiii©>, Me the most 

celebrated. " '• h’r‘'i’''^v ^''■.^4 ''- 

. fer® ^PipEii Atm THE ■ 

’;rrfix<jd wore iipoa lliis orfeis, 3^ 

icli out.'. Tqt^ -dpon ihQ' a 'large 

window th^^ ;^weli a 

fclie ^rst 

mittiberB of .fllies the 

gates of lake jhuinan.l^^i^JItSlQ]^ tMcave of 

■vvia Jai»J)^ »af 


way ■ « 
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from above, or to biii palace by brooma from below, 
whcu it wa» tba pleasure of fortux^O to ccmdaot tbitlui 
a wandoiiuj^ bee, tO whose ouriosity a bro|:e& pane in 
tlie glass had discovered itself; and in he went; wheic, 
expatiating awhile, he at last happened to alight ifpon 
one of the ontwaixl ?^falls of the spidor’a citadel, which, 
3 iolding to the imeqnal weight, snnlc down to the veiy 
foundation, Thrica endeavoured^to force^his pa«- 

s,igo, and thrioe tho centro shook, llio spidejr within, 
feeling tho terrible convulsion, supposed at first, that 
nature was apprpacldng to her hnal dissolution, or 
else, that Beelzebub with all his legions was como to 
loenge the death of many tliOusand of his subject!;-, 
w hom this enemy had slain and devouied. Tlowevei, 
ho at length valiantly resolved to issue forth, and 
meot his fate. Meanwhile tho bee had acquitted him* 
self of his toils ;■ and, posted securely at some distaneo, 
was employed in cleansing his wings, and disengaging 
them from^the rtxgged roxm^ants of the cobweb. By 
ibis time th© spider was adventured out, when, be 
holding the (^h^ms, ax)d ruins, and dilapidaiipns of his 
forticsB, he wast very nea^ ai his wits' end, he stormed 
.ind swore BJke s madmaUr ^i^d swelled till he Wtts 
irady to bur]^t* At length, casting hp eye upon the 
hee, and w*isely gathering raxxses events (for they 
knew each oiheir ^ plague split you,'^ said 

he, “ for a gid4^ a vengeance, 

that have fcti^ not look 

before you? lio'y^ tJjflufe haW'SiOthing else to do 
than to mend and repair afte^ you?* ‘^Good woids, 

VI. 
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frioTnl,’* said iho beo (Imving now pruned hiuisolf and 
being disposed to bo droll): “I’ll give you my hand 
and word to coiiio near your kennel no more, I was 
mn'or in such a confounded pickle since 1 was born!” 
“ Sirrah,” replied the spider, “ if it wore not for break¬ 
ing an old ciistom in our familyfsssver to stir abroad 
against an enemy, 1 should come and teach you better 
manners.” “ I pray have patience,” said the bee, “or 
;)'on ^^nil ‘^.j)ciid your substance, and for ought I see, yon 
may ^iand in nee<l of it all towards tho repair of your 
b iiiso.” “Rogue, roguo,” replied the spider; “yet 
Miothinks you should have more respect to a person 
whom all th'; world allows to be so much your betters.” 
“ By my troth,” stiid tho bee, “ the comparison will 
amount to a very good jest; and you will do mo a 
fiv ur to let me knoAv tlio reasons that all the world is 
pitiased to use in so hopeful a dispute.” At this tho 
Bpi«lci, having swelled himself into the size and 
of a disputant, began his argument in the true 
spirit of controversy, with a resolution to 1be heartily 
scurrilous and angiy ; to urge his own I'easons without 
the least regard to the answers or objections of his 
opposite; and fully predetermined in his mind against 
all conviction. 

“Not to disparage myself,” said he, “by the com¬ 
parison with such a rascal, what art thou but o 
vagabond, without house or home, without stock or 
inheritanco i bom to no possession of your own but a 
pair of wings and a drone-pipe, Yonr livelihood is a 
universal plunder upon nature; a freebooter over fields 
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ftiid gardens; aiid for the sako of stealing, yon will rob 
a nettle as easily as a violet: whereas, I am a domestic 
animal, furnished with a native stock within myself. 
'JTiis largo castle (td show my improvements in the 
inathematios) is all built with my owji hands, and the 
materials extracted together out of my own person,” 

“ I am glad,** answered the bee, “ to hear you grant, 
at least, that I am come honestly by my wings and my 
voice; for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone 
for my flights and my music; and Providence would 
never have bestowed on mo two such gifts, without 
designing them for the noblest ends. I visit, indeed, 
all the flowoi’s and blossoms of tho field and the 
garden; but whatever I collect from thence oniichcs 
myself, without tlio least injury to their beauty, their 
smell or their taste. Now, for you and your skill in 
architecture and other mathematics, I have little to 
say; in that building of yours there might, for aught 1 
know, have been labour and method enough; but by 
woful experience for us both, it is too plain the ma- 
tci"ials are naught, and I hope you will hencefoiiih take 
warning, and consider duration and matter as well as 
method and art. You boast, indeed, of being obliged 
to no other creature, but of drawing and spinning out 
all from yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of 
Iho litiuor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess 
a good plentiful store of dirt and poison in your breast; 
and though 1 would by no means lesseu or disparage 
your genuino stock of either, yet I doubt you are 
somewhat obliged, for an increase of both, to a little 
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foreigD as&istauce. Your inherent iX)rtion. of (Utt doofe 
not fail of acquisitions, by sweepngs exhaled from 
below; and one insect furnishes you with a share of 
, Ifoi&on to destroy anathdir. So that, in short, tlio 
question cotnes all to this ; whether is the nobler being 
of the two, tllat whit'h, by a lazy tSSfntemplation of four 
inehos round : by an overweening pride, which feeding 
and ongendcf jug on its<>lf, tutnuj all into venom, pro- 
duoiug r ^itiiing at all bni Hybano and a cobweb; or 
that wiiioh, by a univorsai lUngo, with long Bcarcli, 
luiKh study, flue judgment, and distinction of things, 

I rings home ho'iey and wax ?” 

This dibjjute was managed with such eagerness, 

<‘lamour and warmth, that the two parties of books in 

¥ 

below, stood silent awhile, waiting in suspense 
v'*i ,1. would bo the issue: which was not Icng unde- 
bo mined ; for the boe grown impationt at so much loss 
of time, -fled straight away to a bed of roses, without 
looking for a reply; and left the spider like an orator 
collet.lod la himself, and just propa;Kxl to burst out. 

Tub Templb os* Fahb, ^ 

* 

I 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 

ff 1 

houndloHS plainy that waf covered ^with prodigious 
multitude^ of peojjlo, whicit no man could number. In 
tlie midst ^f it thespe stooS a mountain with its head 

* ' ^ ‘f ^ 

above the iplo^da,, .Thq^idofi^ were e»tr^ely,steep, and 
of such a which 

was not made jb a hdni^ T%i3(te‘c<ml4^«9ibly ascend 
it. On a sudden, there wete* hoard f^<?fm‘tho top of it, a 
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RoTiikd like that of a trutnpot ; 'biii so exceedingly sweet 
and harmonious, that it filled the hoarta of tiiosp who 
hoard it with raptures, and gave such high and delight¬ 
ful sensations, as seemed to animate and raise human 
nature above its<df. ^ ^This made mo very much amassed 
to find iffo very fow in ilxat innumerable multitude who 
had ears lino enough to hear or relish this^ music with 
pleasuio ; but my woFuder abated, tvhen, upon looking 
Kwiiid me, I saw most of thorn attentive to three sirens, 
<*lothed like goddesses, and distinguislied by the namts 
of Sloth, Ignorance, and Fieasntio. They wore seated 
on three rooks, amid a beautiful variety of gioves, 
meadows, and livuloLs, that lay on the borders of the 
iiionniain. While tho base and gfovelling mnUitudo 
of different nations, ranks, and ages, wore listening tc 
theso delusive deities, those of a moi*e erect aspect 
and exalted spirit, separated themselves from tho rest 
and luarohod in great bodies towards the mountain, 
fiom whence they heard the sound, which giuw si ill 
sbwgotor, the more they listened to it. 

On a sudden, metheught, this s^eot band sprang 
foiward, with a resoiutioh* h) climi? the ascent, and 
follow tho calt of tha<? heavenly music. ICvery ono 
touk something ^with him, that he thoi^h^ might bo of 
assistance to .Mta hio* march. Scveipal liad thoir 
swords draWUf ^mc canned^ rolls of in their 

hands, some had others 

telescopei^ and^wlpifSon 
thfiir heads, and othmu lu^ns in shoit, 

there was scarce'any instrtmient of mechanic art or 
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liberal science whioli was not made use of on this occa¬ 
sion. My good demon, who stood at my right hand 
during the course of this whole vision, observing in mo 
a burning desire to join that glorious company, told me, 
“ He highly approved that gbneroff& ardour wi^h which 
I Boomed transported; but, at the same time, advised 

mo to cover mv i.ice with a mask all the while I was to 
■« 

labour on Ihc ascent.” I took his counsel, without 
inquiring into his reasons. The whole body now broke 
into diiTerent parties, and began to climb the precipice 
by ten thousand difterent paths. Several got into 
little alloys, which did not reach far up the hill beloro 
they ended and led no farther; and I observed that 
most of tlio artisans, which considerably diminished 
our iiiijiibers, fell into these paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventurers 
behind us, who thought they had discovered by-ways 
up tlic ill 11, which proved so very intricate and per¬ 
plexed, that, after having advanced in them a little, 
they wore quite lost among the several turns and wifi d- 
ings; and though they weip as active as any in their 
motions, they made but little progress in the ascent. 
These, as my guide informed me, were “men of subtle 
tempers, and puzzled politics, who would supply tho 
place of real wisdom with cunning and artitico.” 
Among those who were far advanced in their way. 
there were some thatj^by one false jftep, fell backward, 
and lost more ground in a mbmeni than they had 
gained for many hours, or could bo ever able to procure. 
We were now advauetd very high, and observed that 
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uil ^10 diiftoreiit paths which laii about the sides of tho 
mountain began to meet in two great roads; whicli 
insensibly gathered the wliolo multitude of travellers 
into two great bodies. At a little distance from tho 
entrance of each rQi^, there stood a hideous phantom, 
that opposed our farther passage. One of these appa¬ 
ritions had his right hand filled with darts, which he 
brandished in the face of all who came up that way; 
crowds ran back at the appearance of it, and cried out. 
Death I The spectre that guarded the other road was 
Envy : she was not armed with weapons of destruction 
like tho former; but by dreadful Ixissings, noises of rc- 
l^roach, and a horrid, distracted laughter, she appeared 
more frightful than Death itself; insomuch, that abiin- 
daiice of oxir company were discouraged from passing 
any farther, and some appeared ashamed of having come 
so far. As for myself, I must confess my heart shrunlv 
within mo at the sight of these ghastly appearances: 
but on a sudden, the voice of the trumpet came moj ts 
fujl upon us, so that we felt a new resolution reviving 
ill us*; and in proportion as this resolution grew, the 
terrors before us seemed to vanish. Most of tho coui- 
pauy who had swords in their hands, marched on wiili 
groat spirit, and an air of defiance^ up tho road that 
was commanded by Death; while others, who hud 
thought and contemplation in their looks, went forward 
in a more oom)^ Up ito road, poBaeased by 

Envy. The way above these apparitions grew smooth 
and uniform, and was so delightful that the travellers 
went oil witli pleasure, and in a little time atrived at 
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tlio top of llitj 'Bhey here began to bioailie 

A dolioioiifif kind of etlcer, and aaw all the fields about 

«• 

them covered with a Hud of that made 

them lefieot with aaft^ihctlon cun, their past toils; and 
ditfosod a s 0 (Jrot joy through l^e^whole assembly, wrhioli 
bliowQd itself in every loc^ and feature* In the laid&t 
i>f these happy fif'lcls there stood a p«daea of a veij 
t,loiioub stmcfwt-. it had fotir great folduig-doors, that 
tarcd the f ui several 4iuai‘ter» of the woild. On the 
top of ill was onthio'iod the goddess of the mountain, 
.vlio allied upon her votaries, and sounded the silver 
ti 1 npet which ha 1 called them up, and ehsered them 
jii their passage to her palace, flhey had nevr formed 
tliemsel^cs in+o several divisions; a band of historians 
f dving rlt.li stations at each door, according to tho 
1 ^^iis whom they were to introduce. 

On a sudden the trumpet, which had hitherto sounded 
only a march, or point of war, now swelled all its notes 
jnio tiiiimph ind exultation : the ^hole fabric shook, 
and the doorS fiew opmi^ The first that i^ti^ped forward 
was a beautifhl aud Hoomi&g her6, ^d, as I heard by 
ibo murmurs round me, ihe Oreat. He was 

conducted by a crowd of hi^torikiim. The^ ^&nsou trho 
immediately walk^ ^^^|ma^kable for an 

cmbioidefed gstotefetji wfe), acquainted 

with the t^'W^'^apartment 

iippointwa The 

name of thie f9& But 

Arrian and Bluiaroh, b^S^ t^av^^es of 

this pal ICO, oonducied tha great hall, and 
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placed him at the upper imd of the table. My 
good demon, that i might eeo the lyhold detexupuy, coji- 
veyod me to a cotugr c^tUie itboih, I might per¬ 

ceive all that pasdod^ vriWimit beiUg b<^ mjuelf. The 
ucxfc who tr^'^ii^ohaxmiug leading in a 

vonomUo man wlm tdiud^ Uudmr her left arm bho 
bore a harp, a'ud on her headr u garland, Alexander, 
who was very weU acqui^ibted#witli BaJuer« stood up at 
hib ontranoo, and placed him on his right haiul. The 
virgin, viiiio it ;mems was ono Of the nine* fidstors that 
attended on the goddess of Fame, smiled with an 
iiicffablo grace at tlioir meeting, and retired. 

Julius Crie&ar was now coming forward; and, though 
most of the hiatorians offered their service to iniroduoo 
luin, ho left them at the door, and Would have no con¬ 
ductor but hiPQSolf. 

♦ ' e • '•* n 

Others followed* when I was;awfl3tettod by the noibo 
of the ommoib which weiu then fired fo^ the taking of 
Mons.' I 'jslioUld *have h@m very much troubled at 
being thrOwn oUt of so pleasing a vishm on any other 
occasion; but thOU^t^it a(h agreeif^ble change, to have 
iny thoughts dSv^brted &0m'the greatest among the dead 
and fabulous hoilOeli,^to^Qm^mest finnoUi among tea 
and the Ijvjingit-*■ ^ 
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Joseph Addison. Born 1G72; Died 1719, 

Ho began liis Jitej ory career, as a etndeni at the Univcraity uf 
Oxford, witb oritlc^ and congrat'aialory verses. Ho thus 
secured r uronage, and Viy bis poem The Campaign^ celebrating 
tbo viotories of Marlborough, he established a claim to reward, 
and eventually re.^^e to high political oihee. 

His tragedy of Cato was popular in bis own day, but bis later 
iamo rests chielly on his essays in the Tatler and the Spectator 
(17H-1712): a speoios of composition which he and his friend 
Steele originated, and of which they are still the boat repreaen- 
lativo”. 

The Vision op Mirza. 

Orilto fifth day of tho moon, which accordiug to the 
oUistoiri of my forefathers I always keep holy, after 
Imving vv'ashed myself, and offered up my morning 
devotions, I ascended to the high hills of Bagdad, in 
Older to i»ass the rest of the day in meditation and 
j>rayer. As I was here airing myself on the tops of tho 
mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on tho 
vanity of human life,; and pacing from one thought to 
another, “ Surely,’* said I, ‘‘ man is but a shadow, and 
life a dieam?* Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my 
eyes towards the suinuiit of a rook &at was 'not far 
from me, where I . ’d^sooyered one in ihe habit of a 
shepherd, with a little musieal' instruhiLent in his hand. 
As 1 looked upon hini, he applied it to his lips, and 
began to play ujion it. Tho sound of it was exceeding 
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swoet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that wore 
inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different from 
anything I had ever heard. They put me in mind of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
souls of good men upon their, first arrival in Paradise, 
to weal* out the impressions of the last agonies, and 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy pleK>e. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures.. 

I had been often told that the rook before me was 
the haunt of a Genius ^ and that several had been 
entertained with music who had passed by it, but 
never heard that the musician had before made himself 
visible. When he had raised my thoughts by those 
transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures 
of his conversation, as 1 looked upon him like one 
astonished, ho beckoned to mo, and by the waving of 
Ills hand directed me to approach tho place where ho 
sat. I drew near with that reverence which is due to 
a superior nature; and as my ^heart was entirely 
subdued by the captivating strains I had heai’d, I fell 
down at his feet and wept. ^ The Genius smiled upon 
mo with a look of oompassion and afiability tluit 
familiarised him to my imagination, and at c>iK}e dis¬ 
pelled all the fears , and apprehensions with which I 
approached him. Ho lifted me from the ground, and 
taking me by the hand, “,Mirz4,” said he, “I havo 
heard thee in thy-soUloquies; foilbw me.** - 

Ho then led me to the highest pinnacle. of tho rock, 
and plaoing me on the top of it; Oast thy eyes east¬ 
ward,’* stud ho, and toll mo what thou secst.”— “ I 
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hco,” said I, *‘a haga valJo 3 % and a piodigioiis tide of 
vvuoi lolbug throng^ valley that jhou 

iOcsfc,’^ said isiihe Vale of HijS6^y» and tho tide oi 
\\atoi that aeeat, im i>att of the great tide of 

t What is the roasoH,^* said I, '* that tho 

tido 1 see ri‘»fS out of a Jhicfc mist at one end, and 
dgain loses itseli lu a thick mist at ihe otlier^”— 
“ What thou fiiost,** said he, js that poition of 
t toinity i»\u'h is called time^ uieasurcd oat by tho sun, 
.itkI iriclung from Iho teginning of tho world to its 
(onHummation/*—** Examine now/' said he, this sea 
Out js thus bou^..cled with daikneas at both ends, and 
toll me what thou discovorest in it.”—^*‘1 dee a bridge,” 
Slid T, standing in the midst of the tide/* The 
biiflgf tiiou poeet/’ said ho, “is human lifef oonsidei* it 
lively/* Upon a moie leisurely survey of it, I 
'ound that it consisted of three score and ten entire 
nielioi,, with seveial broken arohefi^ whidU, ^ddod to 
those that w^ro Cnttro, made up ti&o number about an 
h'lndred. An 1 was counting the ar<dies, the Genius 
Told me that this bridge consisted, at of a thousand 
ciirhtfs; but that a great fioc4 stvepi rost, and 

left the bndge in tha nunoft^^^ponditioh f heheld 
it. But i<4i 1^0 farth^/’ isaid ** wliat thoh dis- 
coverest pn jof passing 

over it/* ^ ’<m each 

end of it/^ X i(^¥ed 4i4w Several 

of the passehg|d5^'idlM^^^ the 

great tide that ^ >ip5n'lhrther 

examination, pe^ivOd )bare w^t^ Inhuinmable trap* 
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doois that la> in the bndge, 'which tho 

l>as*»ongers no Boom^ tJfOd butf they ifelj throu^^h 

thorn into th^ and 'dieappo'iif tl 

Thobo hidden. set 'toiy thick at tlio 

cutianco qf thn hXldgf^^ BO thBt tiurc^ga of people no 
dooner broke tlmntgfh 4o\id, hut) mais^ of thorn fell 
into them* They gi'Otv thinner towards the middh, 
, hut multiplied and lay olosei together towards the end 
of the arches that wete entire^ 

There wexO indeed some peisons, hut their jnmhoi 
was very sjnall, that ooniinued a kmd bf hobbling 
ina>eh cm the hXofeen aiohes, but feE through one alt( i 
another, bein^ ^uite fared and spent with so long a walk, 
1 passed some time in tho contemplaEon of this 
MoudorfiE struotuie, and the gieat vaiiety of ohjeetb 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a dcci) 
melancholy to see sereral dropping unexpectedly in tho 
midst of mirth and jollity, and catching A everything 
that stood by them to save themselves^ Borne wno 
looking up towards the heavens in atho^ightfulpobtuic, 

• and, in the ni^t ot a speo^at^o^ stfimtbled and IcU 
out of sight* jdaliitndes i^ere very btisy in the pui- 
sttit of bnbbXes -Cbat glittered in thefr eyes and danced 
bofoiethem* btrt^ften when iheytWli^t themselvos 
withm the rea^ of them,, thsjr fidled down 

Vihey sunk. 

it. **Ti£e i^bW he, “and 

tbll me if thott ybt Setei imythiniAou dobt not 
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conipreliend.” Upon looking np, “ Wiiat moan,” tsaid 1, 
“ iliofcjo great flighty of birds tliat aro perpetually 
liovoring about the bridge, and settling ujion it from 
time to time? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cor¬ 
morants, and among many other feathered creatures 
se,veral little winged boys, that pei*ch in great ^jiumhors 
upon the middle arches .”—** These,’^ said the Genius, 
“ aro Idnvy. fVvailce, Superstition, Despair, Dove, with 
the like cares and passions that infeSt human life.” 

J hero fetched rt deep sigh. “ Alas,” said I, “ man 
wn.-’ niade in v'ain! how is he given away to misery 
and mortality! Tortured in life, and swallowed up in 
death!” TJio Genius being moved with, compassion 
towanis mo, bid mo quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 

L- •’•!? no more,” said ho, “on man in the first stage of 
iim existence, in his setting out for eternity : but cast 
thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears 
tli(^ several generations of mortals that fall into it.” I 
tiiretdod n^y sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no 
the good Genius strengthened it with any supernatural 
foi’co, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley 
opening at the other end, and spreading forth into an 


immense oc^n that had a huge rock of adamant 
running thrbughi the midst of it, and dividing it into 


two equal parts. ' The clouds still rested on one half of 
it: but the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted 
with innumerable isMids, that M^rere‘covered with fruits 


and flowers, and interwoven with' a thousand little 


shmiug s<?as that ran among them. T could see t)crsor)s 
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dressed in glorious habits with garlands upon their 
heads, passing among the trees, lying down by the 
sides of fountains, or resting on bods of flowers; and 
could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and musical instruments. Glad¬ 
ness grow in me upon the discovery of so delightful a 
scene. *E wished for the wings ■ of an eagle, that I 
might fly away to those happy seats: bnt the Genius 
told mo there was no passage to them, except through 
the gates of death that I saw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. “ Tho islands,” said he, “ that lie so 
fresh and green before thee, and with which the wholo 
face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst 
see, are more in number than the sands on the sea¬ 
shore : there are myriads of islands behind those which 
thou here discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, 
or oven thine imagination can extend itself. These arc 
the mansions of good men after death, who according 
to the dogi*eo and kinds of virtue in which they ex¬ 
celled, are distributed among these several islands, 
wMch abound with pleasures of different kinds and 
degrees, suitable to the relives and perfections of those 
who are settled in them; every island is a Paradiso 
accommodated to, its respective inhabitants.' Arc not 
those, O Mirza, habitations worth contending for. 
Does life appear miserable, that gives thee oppor¬ 
tunities of earning such a reward? Js death to be 
feared, that will Convey thc^ tp. hf an existence ? 
Think not man was made in vaii4 who has such an 
eternity reserved for him !” 
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T tuinod about to address myself to the Genius again, 
bin X found that he mo; J then turned again 

to the vision wMdh I had been, Xong ooutemplating 
]>at, instead of the roHing tido^ bridge, and 

tlio liappy ishtndb, X saw uothlS^bui ^e long hollow 
valley of Bagdad, ivith o^eiit, fheep^ jMad oamole^ grazing 
upon the sides of it. 


BBD4in*Bt. 

A I'^an who hov been brought tip among books, and is 
ai^le to talk of iiOthiug else, is a vety indifferent com- 
P luion, and wha:; we call a pedant. But, methinks, wo 
bhould enlarge tbe title, and give it to exery one that 
does not know how to think out of bis profession and 
P »i (j'-iil r way of life. 

\Vliat is a greater pedant than a mere jomn of the 
tnwn ’ Bar him the playhdusos, or a catalogue of tho 
beauties, and you strike him dumb. How 
many a pre+ty gentleman^s knowledge^ lies aU within 
ibo verge of the Court I Ho will tell ^ou^ihe names of 
the principal ffiivourites, repeat the shrejs^ sayings of a 
ioan of quality, whisper (soiise i^eandal^ o?) if ^e sphere 
of his observations littlq Jargejt ih^n ordinary, will 
iKuhaps enter^intp all tho^ ipet^ent^. 4ud revolu 
tions in thus 

he has«ho^,j;^'gU 

ments, hift from any 

farther ? 

And yet these are most 

on their exemption Crom ^hr 0 _^4apt^K‘^OlMelle|ses. 
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1 migM h^re mentbn the milftaiy pedant, who al^^ lyh 
talks in a camp, and is stommg totsw* middpg lodo- 
ments, and fighting T^attl^ from pn© end of the year 
to the other. Bvecrytlpng; he speaks smells of gun¬ 
powder ; if you. tate away his artifleiy from him, ho 
has not a word to say Ifer himselff 1 mig^t likewihf* 
mention the law pedant, that is peorpetuaHy putting 
cases, repeating the transactions of Westminster Hall, 
wranglfr^ witili you upon the most indifferent circum¬ 
stances of life, and not to be convinced of the distance 
of a place, or of the most trivial point in conversatioTi, 
but by dint of argument. The state pedant is wrapt uiJ 
In nows, and'idst in politics. If you mention either of 
the kings of Spain or Poland, ha talks reiy notably 
but if yon go out of the gazette, you drop him. In 
tshorf, a tueie Courtier, a mere soldier, a mem scholai, 
a mere anything, is an insipid pedantic character, and 
equally ridiculous. 

Of all the species of pedants -^hich I have mentioned, 
the }>ook pedant jfe much the most supportable; he has, 
at leasts ah ^eiMeed^pdesfstafiding, dnd a head which 
is full, though confused > eo {hat a man who oonvei’ses 
with him may pllon reCmire from him hints of things 
that are knou^g, WT possibly 

turn to his o^^ady^t^lg^ thdUgh are of little 
use to the* k^^pf pedants,among 

learned inehTil^ ^th a 

ve^ sthail" read a 

great nucii^'of 1^^ Witll^ijfestr o^d^erknetion. 

The truth of it loardlhg, dike Iraveliing, ar I dl 
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other methods of improvement, as it furnishes good 
souse, so it makes a silly man ten thousand times more 
insufibrahle, by supplying variety of matter to his im- 
pertinonoe, and giving him an opportunity of abounding 
in absurdities. 

I 

Shallow pedants cry up ono another much more than 
men of solid and useful learning. To read tho titles 
they give an editor, or ooTLitor of a maniisqript, you 
As'onld take him for the glory of the commonwealth of 
letters and tiio wonder of his age, when perhaps npon 
examination you would find that he has only rootified 
a Greek paitiole, or laid out a whole sentence in proper 
ooiiiinas. 

Tb.ey are obliged, indeed, to bo thus lavish of their 
I j aisns, that they may keep ono another in countenance, 
ujid it is no wonder if a great deal of knowledge, which 
is not capable of making a man wise, has a natural 
tee.dcncy to make him vain and arrogant. 
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Albxandcr Popis. Bom 1688; Died 1744. 

Owin^ to tlie faet of his father being a Boman OathoUCf n? 
well ns on account of his own weak health, Pope was educntotl 
at liome. His literary career began at the ago of sixteen, 
when he published the Pastorals^ and was o(n:itinued till 
Ills death by a oonatant succession of poems, of which the 
ifape of the Xoc/c, the ISmiy on Mmiy tho Moral Epistles^ ami 
his great translations of tho Iliad and the Odyssey^ nro 
the most famous. They are all Gharooterised by the same 
raphl, penetrating, and yot luminous thought,' by a style at 
once torso and facile, and by gracefulness of versitication that 
is unequalled. 

Fjiom the Essay on Man. 


5 

Awake, my St. John! loave all moanor tluDgs 
To low ambitioH, and the pride of kings. 

I..6t us (since life can little more sppply 
Than just to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o*er lAll this scene of man; 

A mighty moiZe ! but not without a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promiscuous shoot, 
Or garden, tempting with fbrbidden fruit. 
Togethewfei^ beat this held, 

Try wha^^te open, wh^t the <s>v'einb yi^d; 

The latent ^plpre 

Of ail who blindly dr^p; soar; 

Eye natdre^s walks, sht^i jolly as it 
And catch the manners liYing as they rise; 

u 2 




Laugh where mtiet, be where wo can, 

But viiidieate tlj,e o£ Ood <«i* ihen* 

Say oi CMt abo^ee!, -dr naan bcdetsr, 

What 0an we jresM^, Wp frexa "lyhai 'W know ^ 

Of man> ■V?hafc f%oe we hi i his atatioa'here, 

From which to rc^tsoiii ol^ tO wliioh lofsr ^ 

Thip* worhlp uiuiniYd>e3:ed tho' Ihe <jk)d be hnovin* 
’Tis oujs t>> trace Tlim Only in onr oiyn. 

Tie, rtho thro* vni»t immensity oan pierce, 

^ t c worlds ou \ orl(l*< compose dnO tmivei’se, 
Observe how system into system runs, 
hat other plswiets cirole other suns, 

What nary’d being jpeoples every star, 

]May why Iloav’n has made us as we are. 


But of this frame the bearings, and the ties, 
J’ho strong connootions, nioo dependenoie^i, 
<Ladafcions just, has thy perv^iding^ S<)til 
ljOok*d thro’^ or can a p|bit contain tho whole ? 

Is tho great chain, tha^ drawis all to agtoe. 
And drawn Supportss, uFheH by or thee 


Presuntptxiens man» the reason 1^o?iild*st thou find 
Why ibrja’d so Weak, so l:d^d ^ 

First, if thou Oanai, the hardelf {g^kss. 

Why formed np Weaker, yUnds*r iao less ? 
Ask^of ^ 

QD«l|sr br tllpn ^ 

Or-aW 

Wby 


Of systems jfUSsilajfe-^ 


That|wis3hi^-i 






; - -sC* rlf ■ 
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Where all mttsi fhll ivDit l^y 

And all thiili j* ^ 

Then, in |hj» of l!% ^ 

There mmt be, i!f*i»nk ak^/oati: 

And all ^e Otiea^ioif^'wrat^yb^Veir jKk lo^igy 
Is only Im plae*d him i^toog ? 

Bespedbing inan> whateves: wong vrecalj* 
May, mnst'be xigliKt, as relative to alL ^ 

In hitman 'woiJcs, iha* labour’d on with pain, 

A thousand moyempnts scarce one purpose gain^ 
In God’s, ou0i4?ingle <^n its end prpduoo^ 

Yet serves to jaecond too some otbex Usesji 


bo man, who heie seema principal alone, 

IVihaps second to some sphere unknown, 
Toucdii^ some wheel, or verges to some goat; 

*Tis but a^part we see, and not a whole. ^ 
Whep tihe proud steed shall knowwhy manrostraiiis 
His fiery dourso, or drives him o’er the plains. 

When the dull o:?:, why now ho bn^aks tho dod, 
lis now a ’^d^tin, and new Egypt’s gpd: 


Why Cihed^’^i Imped’d | and why 

This h<awf a^davi^^hs nejitt a d«4^- 


tthefi 
Say 
His 



m fault; 




nhftcc 
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‘I'll© Blest to-day is us completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago. 

Hoav’n from all croatnres hides the book of fate. 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from inch what spirits know : 
Or who could suffer being liere below ? 

Tbo lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had ho thy reason, -vvould ho sltip and play ? 
rie as'tl to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, 

A nd licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to tlie future! kindly giv’n, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by Ileav’n : 

sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero porish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atvnis or systems into loiin hurl’d. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope„humbly then ; with trembling pinions soai-, 
Wait the great teacher Death; and God adoro. 

What future bliss. He gives not thee to know. 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 


Hope springs eternal in the human, breast; 
Man never but always to he blest: 

The soul, uneasy and ooiifin’d from home. 
Hosts and ^patiates in a Hfe to come. 

Lo, the poor Ifidian I whe^ untutored mind 
Sees God in' clouds, or hears Him in fhe wind; 


His soul, proud science ianght to stray 
Far as the solalr wfdk, of imlky wajr 
Yet simple nature to his hop© has giv’ni 


Behind tbo cloud- topt hill, an humbler heav’n; 
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Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d. 
Some happier island in the wat’ry wj^te, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No liends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To Be, contents .his natural desire, 

He atiks no angel's wing, no seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, Emitted to that equal sky,’ 

His faithful dog, shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou! and in tliy scalo of sense. 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence; 

Call imperfection what thou fancy’st such. 

Say, hero He gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. 

Yet cry, If man’s unhappy, God’s unjust; 

If man alone engross not Heavh’s high care, 
Alone made perfect hex'e, immortal there : 

Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 
'Ke-judge His justice, b6 the God of God. 

In pride, iu roas’ning pride, our error lies; 

All quit their sphere, and rush ihto the sides, 
t'ride st|ll is .aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would bo angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods if angels fell, 


Aspiring to be angels men rebel i 
And who but wishes to inyesrt the daws 


Of order, sins against th’ eternal cause. 

Ask for what end tW heav’jdy,,bo<ii0s shine^ 

Earth for Whose use ? p^tide answers, ‘ ’Tis for mine: 
For me kind Nature wakeas her g^ial pow’r. 


buckles each herb, and spreads out ov’ry flow’r ; 
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Annual {or ino> ilia tha anotiK) ronow, 

Tho juiQ© nectaiw^is, )b|4my dow j 

Foi me, thq mipq 4 €boU£i4a|lif boa^urcs 'brings; 

For m6| tfoxa^i^^ousiin^ spaings 

Seqa roll to mo, suite % light lue^ibo $ 

My foot-sfool oortb, my oauopy iho afciois,* , 

But ens not natiix^ from ihte ga^aolotte ou<l 
From box ning ^us wbou U'^ivl dOocend, 

Ik^u oarth^uakvt» Bwallpw, or wjien temx>oflts sweep 
1 owxis tp oxjlo r^rave, whole nations to the deep ^ 

* No (*ftfi ply’d) tho first almighty oauso 
Actfc not by partial, but by gon*ral laws; 

Til* evoeptions few j some ohango sinoo all began . 
And nbat created perfect ^-^"Why tbieh man ^ 

4 t£ie great end bo human happiness. 

Chon nat-ore deviates; and can nten do less ^ 

Ah mudi that end a constant course reqi^uiros 
Of slio^*rs and sunshine,.as of mjm’s desires; 

As min^h eternal spzlpgs and uLoudless sides. 

As men for^vi^ ten^’ratq, pat|n, 4n4 

If plagues dr earthquakes brqak ,design, 

Why then a Borgia, or a^CaiiliaW i 

Who ^ows b^i&e|. forme, 

0 
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Why charge we ih 'these acquit ^ 

Ill hothf to fo ^ 

Bcstter laSfc 

Were the^ 4U virtne he^ i 

That neY^^aixf o®^<fe^&ah the wi^c4 j ■* 
Thah]ieye£^jg^i^c£i dls6cixi|»os*d[ thdi‘‘n)jndi^^ 

But all subsM^ 1>y>^emerLtaX strife; 

And phsslbitis are the olemeiits of tife^' 

The geu'r^ order, since the whole hcig^ii, 

Is kept ill natiire, aud is kept in 

What would this man ? Now upward will he boa 
And little le*» than angel, would he mmo; 

Now looking dowirv^ards, just as grieved appeals 
To Want thh strength of bulls, the fur of bears, 
Made for his use all ottaturos if he oall. 

Say what their use, had he the powers of ail ? 
Natin'e to th^se/without profusion, kind, 

*Tho proper organs, proper powers assigned j 


Each sothning '^ni oompensated of oourse, 
pqre with deg^^fe^ of $wiftnos^, {here of foice; 
All in to that state; 

Nothing to aS4> <4id nothOpag to a&to» 

Each hWt, aA<d4r^*i|oot^ happy'in it® owli; 

Is IJed^U'tuyl^hidrly man, and man alone? 
Shall h& 
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Why has not man.a inicrosoopio eye? 

For this plain rOason, man is not a fly. 

Say what the use, wore flner optics giv'n, 

T* iusp^t a mite, not compreh^d the hoav’n ? 

Or touch) if tr6mblii\i^ly alive all o’er. 

To smart and agonize at ov*ry pore? 

Or, quick oflluvia darting tliro* the brain, 

Dio of a rose in aromatic pain ? 
if nature thunder’d in his op’ning oars. 

And stunned him ■with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heav’n had left him still 


The whisp’ring zephyr, and the purling rill ? 
'W]w> finds not Providence all good and wise, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

Tho scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends : 


jMark how it mounts, to man^s imperial race. 

From the green myriads in* the peopled grass : 
'\Vhat modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam: 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on fhe -tainted green: 

Of healing, from the life that fills -the flood, 

To that whioh warbles through the vernal wood ? 
The spider’s tpu(^ how exquisitely fine I. 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line r 
In the nice 
From pois’notls 


yrhai sense subtly true 
herbs ex1^a<^ the he^njg dew : 


How instinot varies in the gtov’lihg swine, 


Compar’d, half reas’ning elephant^ with thine 
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’Twixt that, and reason what a nice barrier. 

For ever sep’rat^, yet for ever near! 

Komembrance and reflection, how ^y*d; 

What thUi partitions TOnseiroxn thought divide: 
And middle natures, how they long to join. 

Yet never pass th* insuperable line I 
Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee ? 

The powers of all subdu’d by thee alone, 

Is not thy reason all these pow’rs in one ? 

See, thro* thiis air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive'life may go I 
Around, how wide I how deep extend below! 

Vast chain of being ! which from God began, 
Natures ^ethereal, human, angel, man. 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can seo, 

No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing. On superior pow’rs 
^Were we to press, inferior mighl on ours; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, i 
Where, one step broken,*the great scale’s destroyed 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, br^ks the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roll , 

Alike essential to ih’ amazing whole. 


The least ocmfuttibn Bui in. oxle, not all 
That systdm ^ly, but tte whole must fall. 


Ijet earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fiy. 


Planets fttid suns rUn lawless.thro’ the sky; 
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Solo Judge of truth, in eudlose error huiTd ; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

•• 

■t 

From the Satib^. 

Shut, shut the door, good John I fatigu’d T said. 

Tie up the knocker, say Tm sick, Tm dead. 

The dog-star rages! nay ’tis a doujbt, 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out: / 

Fii*o in ortoh eye, and papei*s in each hand, 

'^rjicy javo, recite, and madden round the land. 
V\'hat walls oaxi guard me, or what shades can hide 
’riiey pierce my tnickets, thro’ my grot they glide ; 
By laud, hy water, they renew the charge, 

Thf‘y stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 

Ko plaeo is sacred, not the church is free; 

VjVix Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to mo : 

T’lien from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
TTappy to catch me just at dinner-time. 

Friend to my life! (which did not you prolong, 

’file wrf>rld had wanted many an i^le song) 

What drop or nostrum can this plague remove ? 

(ir which must, ond mo, a fooFs wrath or love ? 

A dire dilemma t either way I’m sped. 

If foes, they write,4f friends, they read mo doad^ 
Seiz’d and ti<^ jd^^wn to jt^ge, how wretched I! ' 
Who can’t be silent^ and iii^hd.tvlU'iipt lie* 

~ i ^ ' "*• i 

To laugh, li^ere went of gppdiieBs hnd 
A nd to be g^ve, essbe^ds' 

One dedicates in high heroic |>rose. 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes: 
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One from all Grub-stroet will my fame defend, 
And more abusive, calla himself my fHead^ 

This prints my letters, that experts a bribe, 

And others roar aloud*’? Subsoribe, subsoribe.* 

There are, who to my person pay their court: 

I cough like Horace, and,^ the’ lean, am short, 
Ammon’s great son* one shoulder had tod. high. 
Such Ovid’s nose, and, * Sir! ybu have an eye—’ 
Go on, obliging creatures, make ine see 
All that disgraced my betters, mot in mo- 
Say for my comfort, languishing in bed, 

‘ Just so immortal Maro hold his head 
And when I die, bo sure you ]©t mo know 
Groat Homer died three thousand years ago. 

Why did I write ? what sin to me unknown 
Dipt me in ink, my parents’, or my own ? 

As yet a child, nor yot a fool to fame, 

I lisp’d in numbers, for tKd numboi's came. 

1 loft no calling for this idle trade, 

No^duty broke, no father disobey’d. 

Tho muse but serv’d to ease some fiiend, not wife 
To help me thro’ this long <fiseasC, my life. 

To second, Arbuthnot I thy art and care, 

And toach, the, being you preserv’d, to boar.' 

But why tlion publish 2 Qranyille the polite, 
And knowing W^h, v^:ouId teU me I could write 
Well-natur’d Garth infiam^d ydth early praise, 
And Congreve loy^d^ airid S^ft^dur’d iay lays; 


Alexunilcr the Groat. 
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TJie courtly Tall)qt, Sh^^ld read, 

Ev*n luitred head. 

And St, ddhti's sj^/l)e£ore,) 
AVith-opon ar^ licboiv’^ 

Happy my siudio«, wi^if by thesi^ apprbv^d I 
ITax»pi©r their author^ wbeu by j:hcs^ b^ov’d ! 

From ijie^o tho world will jijdgo of ]^€^<and bookti. 
Nut from tho Btiruets, OMiuixomi, and Cookes. 

1 >Id iMOwfi imc-u sober critic come ab^oad'^ 

Tf wrong, J smil’d^; if right, I kiss'd rod. 

Pains, readi’iig, study, kre their just pretenooi 
And all They want is spirit, taste, and sense. ^ 

Cot. »in as and points they set exactly right, - 
A. d *twore a sin to rob them of their mite« 
i:aoli wight, who reads not, and hut .scans and spoils. 
Each word-oatoher, tliat lives on syllaldes, 

Kv’n such small critics some regard may d^aim, 
Preserv’d m Hilton’s or in Bliakspeare% na^e. 

Pretty ! iu amber to obseiwe the forms ^ 

Of hairs, Oritraws, or dirt, or grulto, or worms! 

The things, wc knbw, are neither rich in?«^rAre, 

But wonder hoW tho devil 'they-got th^Pe..j 

:4m 



WeJl.m 

But eam,t^ 

That oacr|h^ 

This, whi6^)^ 

The l»ta idiwr^iSJ ^ 

Who tutUk^ a I’ewjiaJft fw Jhlf 
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While >V’its and e-v*r^ is^tenoo Taise, 

And wonder with a.lbolish face ojf praise :— 

Who but jnuet laugh,"if ju^n there be? 

Who woidd*hbt>re4nv if Attieus were he? 

Proud as A;^llo 

Sat fuht-blowh .!Bufb,f *puff*d i)y "e^*rj ^uill; ' 

Fed with soft Dedication all day long, 

Horace aud Jhe “^eht hand/^n hand m song. 

His library (where busts of poets dead 
And a true Pindar stood without a head,) 

KeceiT’d of wits an undistinguish’^ race. 

Who first his judgment ask’d, and then a place : 

Much ihey extoU’d his pictures, znubh his seat, 

Aiifl flatter’d ev’ry day, and some days eat: 

’3’iU grown more frugal in his riper days. 

He paid some bards with port, and some with praise. 
To some^a dry rehearsal was, assign’d. 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind. 

Dryden alonC (what wonder ?) came not nigh, 

Dryden i^axm escap’d this judging eye: 

But stm the great hayo kindness in reserve, 
Hedielp’d to bu^ whom he help’d tb'ltwwe. 

May some dboiee patri^ eaoh gray .goose quill 

May ■: 


Or en 
Or sim 
May 

-s i 

* Charles Montague, Sliml ol Halifax. 
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Blest be the groht! fpr tlio^o th^jr 

And those they left me :,.for..t]l|OTjleAme.Qa^ ' 

Left me to see nei^leot^ ^ *J4' 

>' j s'* S'!. ■=■ ‘ ,- ' .' 'v 

Neglected die, a^,;ten.it:x)¥j#:^ ■ 

Of aH thy blameless Hfe the B<3e r^tur^ ^ ^ ^ 

My verse, and QueensV:)^^ i^eepin^ o’er^tB;^!‘^U^l * 
Oh let me live my own, an^ die so tool ■:, ’ 

(To live and die is all I havB tb- doi) V' - 

Maintain a poet^s dignity cmd easOyr ' ':; 

And see what friends^ end road what 1 please' 
Above a patron, tho' I condescend ' ' -, ' 

/ ‘ -H. j‘ - *■' 

Sometimes to call a minister my friend; 1 
I was not bom for donrts or great ia^aii^s; ’ 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my pray’rs,* . 

Can sleep without a poem in my head. 

Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead. 

Why am I ask’d what iP'xt shall see the ligB.t ? 
?^eav’ns ! was I ,bom for nothing But to,write ? 
lias life no joys for,me? or, (to be ^Smve,). . 

Have I no friend to serye, hp aoul'ta aavef" ' 

I found him close with Swiftj * Indeed.?. nO' doubt,* 



The first lainnb$ni^'u|l 
Poor guiltless Xr ni 
When ev*ry <^B^B 

Curst be theyersp; hOw i^ell ft flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 


1 2 
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Qivo virtuo ixmoceiioo ^ fear. 

Or firom tho fjoft-oy^d virgin atoftl a te*»r * 

Bat h0 who huriis a noigVTioui’j p^acc, 

Tnbulta fiiU'sx.Woitli, iii diistios'i, 

AVho loves a Ifo, lauia slaudov helps about, 

W'Lo WI+ H ^ Jibel, or who copies out; 

That (whoso piido aFoots a patients name, 
y I abbOTt, vuunda aH author’s honest fame, 
^Vllo can ^oui meiit selfiehly appiovo, 

Aud bhow the senbo of it without the lo\ c ; 

ho tho vanity to call you fHeud, 

\ct ants tho honoui, injur’d, to defend, 

W he tolls whate’ci you thiiih, wliato*cx you s ij? 
\nd, if ho Iio not, must at least betray 
Who roads, but with a lust to misapi)ly. 

Make batiie a lampoon, aud hction lie* 

A lash like mine no honest man bhall dtead, 
But ail such liabblmg blockhoads m his stead. 

Not foi tune’s woi shipper, nor fashion’s fool, 
Xot luclpo's madman, nor ambition’s tooh 
Kot proud, nor servile; bo ono poet’s praise, 
That, if he jdeas’d, he pleas’d by manly ways 
That Satfsy, ev’n to kiu^, he k^d a shamo, 
Ai^ a lie iA or p^sh the same, 

Th^t % ^oy’e ^ajso he t^toder’d t<mg, 

Bui ^ u^fd^a^d hiai^ong. 

Thai'i^t ibi tfe^fceT tind^ 

He stood thh til^il^f|!ehd. 

The Sauming hatf 
Tbo^Sijhxcomb* Mt, or fearihj^ to lie hit; 
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Laugh’d at the loss of frieads he BOver had. 
The dull, the |)roud, the wic^od^ and tlte mad; 
The di»taBt threats of voBgoatfoo oB Me h^ad. 
The blow ma^t, thethar he 
The tale reviv»’d» ^o lie so oft o'ci'lhSa'Arh, 

•Th’ imputod tpash> and dullness not his own; 
The morals hlaokeu’d whou the writings ^seape, 
Tho libel’d peis<U), an^the piotnr’d 4 rhai>o ; 
Abuse, on all he lov’d, or lov’d him, ej>ieacb 
A fiiend in exile, or a father dea<l t 
Tho whisper, that to greatness still too hoar, 
PeiLaps yet vibrates on his Sovereign’s ear— 
Wilcome for tlieo, fair virtue! ajl tho past; 
For thoo, fair viituo * welcome even the last f 


THeiVI^OH. 

jA»n;s Ti^ 0M90N, Bom 1700; Died 1718. 

He^^os Uie son of a mmistor ol the hootch Ghiirck, ami wad 
^ eduoated at £Jdiiibtugh as a CiTiiiity Student CIjoo'.ii 
liowev^, to pmattp a htetary hfe, he cfkme to liondoii, and in 
1726 published Wiinifit', the ftrdt part of his great poem tlho 
Seawng 'f his aud the Oagile of indoime^, are his chief woiks 
His style has hohe of the ami tho greoe of pope t but his 

pTaoe isiiujpertornt lajit^tarctj^canse U wtui he whe brought 
back jpoetry itom ram aud%& sepUal to natuto oud hir 
teachtogai 

Tnfissj, m these 

Are yntipd 6<ld. year 

Is fuB of Thee, Fmth in pt^asing Spuing 
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'riiy beauty walks, ^L'hy tenderness and love. 

Wide flnsli the fields; tbe softening air is balm ; 
Kiiho the mountains round, the forest smiles ; 

And every sense, and every lieart is jOy, 

Then comes Idiy glory in the Sumsikh months. 

With light and hoat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full xiorieotion through tho swelling year; 
And oft Thy voice ir. dreadful thunder spcMxks: 

And oft, at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

lly brooks ami groves, in hollow-whispering gales 

'i'liy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined. 

And fipi-esds a common feast for all that lives. 

Iii awful 'I'hou I with clouds and storms 

Ar^-ujjd Thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest rolled, 
'VCi-jostiodlarkncss ! on the whirlwind’s wing 
Hiding sublime, Thou ludst the world adore, 

And humblest nature with Thy northern blast. 

Mvstorioiis round ! what skill, what force divine. 
Ticop felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 

Yet so delightful mixed, with such kind art, 

^juch beauty and beneficence combined. 

Shade, unperceived, so softening into shado. 

And all so forming an harmonious whole. 

That, as they sfill succeed, they ravish still. 

But wandering oft, with'brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not inarka not the iMghty hand. 
That, ever'busy, wheels, th^ silent spheres i 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, streaming, thence 
Tho fair profusion that, o’erspreads tho Spring; 
Flings f^pm tho sun direot the flaming day; 
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Feed& every creature; hurls the tom 2 )est forth ; 

And, as on earth this grateful ohange revolves. 

With transport toiiches all the springs of life. 

Nature attend! join every living soul, ‘ 

Hencatli the spacious temple of the sky# 

In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To Him, yo vocal gales# 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes ; 
Oil, talk of Him in solitary glooms, ' 

"Whore, o’er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade \vith a religious awe. 

AjkI yo, “whose bolder nc)to is hoard afar, 

Who shako the astonished world, lift high to heaven 
The impetiions song, and say from whoih you rage, 
llis praise, yo brooks, attune, yo trembling rills, 

And let mo catch it as I muse along. 

Yo lieadlong torrents, rapid and profound; 

Yo softer flr)ods, that leacf the humid maze 
Along (ho vale; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound Ills stupendous praise, whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids yofir roarings fall. 


Soft roll your incense# herbs, and fniits, and flowers, 
In mingled clouds, “to Him, whose iSnn exalts. 

Whoso breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 
Ye forests, i>end; yo harvea^/y?^«Ta ^ 

Broatlio your StOI'i^ng rekp^r’s heart, 

As home he goea.behcath the joyous ^Oon. 


Ye that k(3ep watch in heayen, as asleep 
Unconscious lies,' effuse youf mildest beams, 
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Ye coiistellationa, while your e.ng44ft etrike, 

Amid the epm^^loc^ the *silv<39pJyto* 

Gieat eouixse of da-y^ best lumgo IkjIow 
O f thy Creator, over pourlx^ ^do, 

From world to world, tho ’rit'al tn^ean round. 

On nature write, with every beam, Hia praiso 
Tho thundei: »»oU)Sl 3 be hutshod the prostrate woihl, 
While * ^ jud to cloud retuins the solemn hynm. 

Bh*'> j out afresh, *vo luHs, ye mosfey roohs, 
n* »am the Found; the bioud responsive low, 

Ve valleys, rsi^e; for tho Great Shepherd tcigiMt, 
And Ills uittouffeiing kingdom yet will cotoe. 

Yo wtiodlandM aSl, awoke I a boundless song 
13(11-t tiom the grovob! and when the rostlesB day, 
^muig, lays the warbling world asleep, 
hw<'eh*st of birds, sweet PJnlomela, charm 
The listening shades, and teach the night His piaiso 
xe ciiicf, for whom the whole creation smiles. 

At ojice the head, the heaxt, and tongue of all, 

( Vowii the great hymn I in swarming cities vast, 
^boombled men to the deep organ join 
The long^ecsounding voice, oft brea!l^ng hteati 
At solemn pausea, through the sweUing bai^a r 
And, as dana^ 

In cue ^ 

Or if yoi^ 

And find a . h ^ 

There 1^ the sheikhp^’s l^k 

The prompting se^j^uijd ihe pqei’e 
Still sing ||ie God of l^easoisiS, as they roll. 
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For me, wbon I forget the d^rlixsig theme, 
Whether the hlod§om ther x»y 

KuBHotd ^e pla|4a^ meplzuitg AtLtth3a%g^^icie» 

Or Winter risie^ in the h!t«i.e^nhixig 
I3e my iongu^ mutOvroy F^<^ 

•And, dead^h> joy, forgiJt my heart to 

Should fate oommaiid me to thef^lhrth^t Torgo 
Of the green earth, to distant harbarons olimcs, 
lUvers Unknown to song, whore first the snn 
Gilds Indian anoimtains, or his setting beam 
E'lames on the Atjemtic isles, *tis nought to mo ; 
Simjo God is ist'er present,, ever felt, 
lu the void wasio, as in the city ftdl; 

And whore He vital breathes there zausi Ixj ioy 
When even, at last, the boletun hour shall oonu , 
Auil wing my mystic fiight to futnio "worlds, 

I choorfnl wUl obey; thefe, with new powoib, 
Will rising woud& I cannot go 

Where iJniverssd Ijove not smiles around, 

^ jSuetaining all yon orhs, and -all their euus; 
IVom seeming evil still educing good, 

And by tier thenoo agaiA, and better stUl, 

In Infinite progression. But I Joso *„ ' 
Myself iin £[im, ^in Bight £dei|^hU); 

Corns ih^ 3pi| i 
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GRAY. 

Ttiomas! Gbay. Born 1716; Died 1773. • 

J^^ducated at Kli-n, and Cambridge, Gray spent the greater part 
of his bfo at the University, in Tviiich he held theapjiointiiicnt 
of Pr ih'ssor of Modern History. 

At; elegant echolAi\ cul live ting to the very utmost all the rules of 
poetic art, Gray left few works, but these of the most pcrfLct 
lini'sb, Jn his hands lyrical poetry was brought to a musical 
hnnaony ar i polish which it had never before attained iti 
England, 

Elegy 

WiaTTElSr IN A COLNTllY CHtJnCH-YAliD. 

'J’mp ciu'fow tolls the knoll of parting day, 

'riio loM'hig liord winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The pionglmian homeward plods his weary way, 

A nil loaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering Jandseape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinldiAgs lull* tlie distant folds; 

* 'I ' 

fr ' ft ' 

“ * 1 ’ 

, , I -, 

Save that from^nder ivy^i^ntled, iK3w^ 

The mopisig oWl does to tW na<km oo'mpt&ixi 
Of such as, wandering near her seoi'ei bbwor^ 
Molest her ancient solitaty ix)ign. / i 
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Bonejitli tliose rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade 
Where heaves the turf in many a mculdering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for over laid, 

The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. ' 

' I ' • 

■* 

'iUio breezy call of inoense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the str^bW-bnilt shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the Mazing hearth shall bum, 

Or )>usy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. . 

Offc did the harvest to their sicl^ yiold, 

Tlioir furrow oft the s^l^witglobe has broke; 

How jocund djd they drive their team afield [ 

Itow bowed the woods beneath then* sturdy stroke 

Let not Ambition mock theiy useful toil, 

•J-’hoir homely joys, and destiny obscure; ^ 

Nor Grandeur hear with a. disdainful smile 

Tlio short and simple annals of the Foor. 

*. -' “ ■* 

r f , ^ ' 

The boast of heraldry, the. pomp of power, * 

And all that beauty^ £dl thaj wnalfc. e’er gave 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour.—. 

Tho paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, yo Proud, i^uputo to ilios© tho fault 
If Memory o*or tlieir tomb no tiopjblos raiWo, 

Wlicie, thioixghr tliO long-dilW'n and fi’ettcd \ \uU, 
Tlio pocUing an^iem sit\^eXJs> t^e note oi prako. 

< ^ m «toi3oil uin O’ animated bust 

Pa<.k to U t UL labjon call ilu) 'dieting broatU ^ 

< in Hour i» b ^oiee piovoko ,silent dimi, 

(b FI itttiy the diJi i dd car ot Ijoath 

I ciJiapw ill tills neglected bpot is laid 
Some heaif ouco pie^nant witli celestial liie, 

I r indw, that the rod of empiio might have stya>ed, 

< >1. u .Iwcd lo ccbtaoy the living lyio: 

f.iif Knowledge to then eyes hei ample x>age, 

Kk U 'With til© spoils of time, ne'er tinroU: 
i lull Penury aepres&cd then noble rage, 

\iid fioze the gema^ cuireni of the soul. 


Tnll many a of pui est ray bor^ne 

Tho duik tofathomed caves of ocean beai ; 
Pull many a-Aower is boju to blush unaeoui 
And waste^ite awe^noa^ on the d^ert air* 



Some Oromwolb'guUUess of hie Ooun&^s bloe^ 
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Tho applaud^ of listeolng^ satiates to oomman^t 
The threats of paia and r»jA to 
To fecdttor plenty oW A siQ(kili0|i^ laiCd, 

And read their history in ||. pationV^os 

Tlioif lot ioihado r tior oiroanjscribed aJLone 
'riicir glowing virtues, hut ijieir oiimoa oonUtiod; 

J^^oi bad to wade through slaughter to a ihrohO) 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The btiuggliag P'^ugb ot conscious tiuth to hide, 

To qnenrh tho blushes of ingonuons sbanu, 
evr heap the shrino of Luxury and Pride 
With mponse kindled at the ^fuso^s dame. 

Fai from the madding cio^’ji^^oblo btvifh 
Then sober wishg^evfrteai’ned to siiay; 

Along tho Oool sequestered vale of lifo 
They kept the noiseless tenonr of tHoir way. 

Yet e’en these hbnes from iniJult to pioieot 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

AVith unconih r^snhos and shapeless scmlpttire decked, 
Imploies the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their 

The place of 

And many a holy''te^ 

That teach* tho rusMh"mofali^ to^lsf ^ 
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For wlio, to tlumb forgeifulno^s a prey, 
n'his pleasing anxions being o’er resigned, 

Ijeft the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

On some ft)nd })ieast the parting sonl relies, 

Some pioUf=! deops the closing requires ; 
iO’en fiv.iU the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
luor‘. ill 01 U* asbes live tlioir wonted fires. 

For thco, wli*', mindful of tli’ unlioiioured dead, 
Host in these lines their artless tale relate; 

Tf cbcoocc. by lonely Contemplation led, 

Homo Icindied spirit sliall inquire thy fate,— 

1 

IIa|ily some lioary-headecl may say, 

have wo seen him at the peep ot du.Twji 
ilrusliing with hasty steps the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the iipland lawn; 

> 

There at tlie foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
XTis listless length e,t noon-tide would he stretch 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. . 

V ' ; . .. ^ 

Hard by yon wood, now .smiling ^ in scorn. 
Muttering his waywrard fancies he would rove. 
Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn. 

Or ciazcd with care or crossed in liopolcsss love. 
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One mom I misse(J him on the customed hill, 

Along tho heath, and near his favourite tree; 

Another came; nor yet beside tho rill, - ^ ' 

Nor up the lawn, nor at tho wood was ho ;> 

•. ' 

Tlio*noxt with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path wo saw him home,-*- 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on tho stono beneath yon aged thorn, 

Thk EriTArii. 

Here rests lus head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to fortune and to Eamo unknown; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Largo was hisj agwnty, and his soul sincere; 

Heaven diaa recompense us Largely send; 

gave to Misery all he had, a t&r, 

He gained from Heaven, ’twas all he wished, a friend. 

No farther seek his ^merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they ^likq in trembling hope repose,) 

Tho bosom ot his Father and his:God* 
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J{6 'ffM t’^rn iqt Trcl|[^f ad^ in his t<p#bi led afi ui^sottlerT 
hfe, ^ iSket ''nd bfen • tStaefl$ia»ny-il^ iTitlM^Niiivey «id Itad 
atreadv jpitVlM^ed sernigvdjs, yolumo of 

S$tlui3ff appeerpul iii 1759* Jbm ueij^ 

Lia kfw*^ vrta-k,, «ik|ik^ifti»0d in iTl^i of his 

il^i% , ^ ^ » p '* * 

fits st^e X 9 eoeetLfcric, hut ai^ynye idlomiitie * and Ins 

hninoUr is ttnsmpdfised t>y Any the < 

eepti^ perhape, of hhabespeavo: aii 4 he haa 

also 4^ the tender pathoe^ 

SlAvbuy, 

t!h;yi£^£ es thou^ *rfstiU thou 
att a Mttff|r 4^nght; and, tliough thS)!pf^S]ud$ all ages 
]me heafi itiEa^ tp drink of Ihee, thim lass Ibiiter 

oil that jAcicJfiint. It ik thou, and 

j^aoiopa g9l)4«^ wU<m M loivate 

woiship/^hjoap ha so, 

till 
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rrovidouco, upon tho^o heads whioh arc aching for 
thorn. - 

Pursuing those ideas, I sat dowii close by my table, 
and leaning my. head up^jj|.J^£and, I begeh to figure 
to myself !£ was in a 

right flame for it, and so I gave full scope to my 
^.im^gii^^tion. 

1 was going to begin with tho millions of my fellow- 
creatures bOm to no inheritance but slavery; but 
finding, however afiecting the picture was, that I could 
not bring it nearer, mo, and that the multitude of sad 
grouj>s in it did but distract me — 

—1 took a single captive, and having first shut him 
up in a dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of 
his grated door, to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wast^ away with long ex¬ 
pectation and coufinem^t;' and folt what kind of 
sickness of it was whioh arises from hope 

deferred. ‘^Upon looking nearer, I^saw him pale and 
feverish; in thirty years the Western breesse had.not 
once fanned his blooid^ho had ^n no sun, no moon, in 

o 

all that time—nor had the voioe of friends or kinsman 

t ^ 

breathed tlmmgh his lattice* His d^dr^^- 

—But here my heart began to bleed-^ond I was 
forced to go on with-imoth^ part Cf 4he pbr^^ 

He was sitting little straw, 

in the further.alter¬ 
nately his chair "And. .be4 . little cd^^dar of small 
sticks were laid at his head, notdi^ all over with the 
dismal days and nights he had passed there—^ho had 
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one of these htUe sticks in hi^ and with a rusi/. 

nail ho was otohiiig anp^er day df misery io add to the 
heap. As I darkened the*-Mttip' lighi^he had, ho lifted 


to lay his iittle Stick npbn 'the handle. ■ Ho gave a deep 
sigh- - I s»w the iron enter info his ieoUl*—I burst into 
tcais-r-I <»uUl not sustain the piptnre* 6f‘confitiement 
my fan(^ had drawn. ^ ^■ 


The Stort of liE Fevr^, . . 

t-'' 

It was some , time in tJio suminor of* that year in 
which Dendemond was taken by the alli^, when my 
uncle Toby was one ovoniog getting, hie supper, with 

I I * V ^ 

Ills servant, Corporal 1 xiTV; sitting behind him" at a 
small sideboard, when the nf a Httlo inn in 

the village came into tho parlour with an ^&I»ipty phial 
in his hand,, to bog a ghm or two of sa%/. / *Tis for a 
poor. g^htleman, I thmk, of thb' ^a^^y|^ the land* 
lord, “ who him been takeh ill at "b^y'lipulse four days 
ago, aiad -h^:.neye^ up his h^d'^nde, or had a 

desire wlo"Anyang fill he has a 

fancy ’ ‘^'IthibJc/ 

thing,’* "s^eal; it 

for tho:^^cKir - ife-Is' "’"ttope m God 
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lio will still mend,” contluuod he; ** we ore all of tib 
concerned fox' him.” 

“ Thou art a good-nalfUred soul^ I will answer for 
thee,” cried my uncle *i,ol>y; “and thou slialt diiuk the 
poor gontlenMiu'S^iSaltk in a glass of sack tkyself; and 
take a couple of bottles with my serrioe, and toll him 
ho is heartily welcome to thorn, and to a dossen more, if 
they will do him good/’ 

* Though I am persuaded,” said my undLe Toby, as 
the landlord shut the door, ** he is a very oompasaionate 
fellow. Trim, yet I cannot help entertaining a high 
opinion of his guest too; tliere must be something moio 
than common in him, that in so short a time he should 
win so much upon the affections of his host/’ “ And of 
lus whole iamily,” added the corporal ,• “ for +hey aro 
all cono^med^for him/’ “Stop after liim,” said my 
undo Toby, / o, Trim, andf hsk if he knows hm 
name/' j 

“I ha«ai^dite forgot it, truly/* said the landlord, 
cos^g back into the parlour witlf the corporal; “ but 
I can ask his son again.” “ He has a sou with him 
then?” said my unde Toby. “A boy/’ replied the 
landlord, of about eleven or twelve years of age; but 
the poor elmture has tasted almost as little as hib 
father; he does nothing but mourn and lament for hun 
ni^ht da)^« Ha has not sixrr^ from the bedside 

these two days.” ^ v r 

My unde Toby dbtna hfrf faiifo and and 
thrust his ^late jfrom befi^e *ha landlord gave 

him tho aeoount, and TciUik wh^out being ordeied, 

* K 2 
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took it away, witliout Haying ono word, and in a few 
minutes aftei- brought Jiim his pipe and tobacco, 

“Trim,” said ray uncle Toby, “I am not at rest iu 
1113^ mind eiiico the account the landlord has given 
me. I wish I had not known so much of this affair, or 
that T had km^wn more of it. How shall we manage 
it ?" 

“ IjO*'. e it, an*t please your honour, to me,” quoth 
the corporal; “ TU ttiko in^’ hat and stick, and go to 
the house and reconnoitre, and act accordingly; and 1 
will bring your honour a full account in an hour,** 
“ Thou sledr. go. Trim,” said my uncle Toby, 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes 
out of his third pipe, that Corporal Trim returned from 
iuij, and gave him the following account:— 

“ i despaired at said the corporal, “ of being 

able to bring back uny'^i^tj^igenco to your honour 
about the poor sick lieutenant ; for when 

I asked where his servant was, from whom"l^made sure 
of knowing ©verytliing which was proper to ho asked, 
I was answered, that he had no ^servant with him; 
that ho had come to the inn with hired horses, which, 
finding himself unable to proceed (to join, I suppose, 
the regiment), ho had dismissed the morning after he 
came. ‘ If I get better, my dear/ said ho, as he gave 
his purse to his son to pay the man, ‘we can hire 
liorses from hence,’ * But, alAs I the’ poor gentleman 
will never get from hence,* said the landlady to mo, 
‘ and when ho dies, the youth, his son, will certainly 
die with hiin ; for he is broken-hearted already.’ 
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“ I was bearing tKis account,’* continued tbe corporal, 
“ when the youth camo into the kitchen, to order the 
thin toast the landlord six>ke of, ‘ But I will do it for 
my father myself,* Kiid tlie youth. ‘ Bray lot mo save 
you tho trouble, young gentleman,* said I, taking up a 
fork lor tho purpose, and ofFering him my chair to sit 
down ui^on by tho fire whilst I did it. * I believe, sir,* 
said he, very modestly, ‘ I can please him best myself.* 
‘ I am sure,* said T, ‘his honour will not like the toast 
the worse for being toasted by an old soldier.* Tho 
youth took hold of my hand, and instantly bui-st into 
tears.** “ Boor youth I’* said my uncle Toby; “ ho has 
been bred up from an infant in tho army, and the nainij 
of a soldier. Trim, sounded in his ears like the name of 
a friend. J wish I liad him here.’* 

“I never, in tho longest mai6h.** said tho corporal, 
“had so great a dinner* as 1 had to cry 

with hirnjfc^'‘company. What could be tho matter witli 
mo, aii’t please your honour ?*’ “ Nothing in the world, 

Trim,” said my uncle Toby, blowing his nose; “but 
that thou art a good-uatnred*fellow.** 

“ When 1 gave him the toast,” continued tho corporal, 
“ I thought it was proj>er to tell him that I was Captain 
Shandy’s servant, and that your honour (though a 
stranger) was extremely concerned for his father; and 
fliat if there was anything in your house or cellar 
(“ And thou mightst have added my purse, too,” said 
my uncle Toby)—“ he was heartily welcome to it. lie 
made a very low bow, but no answer, for his heart was 
full; so ho went upstairs with the toast. ' ‘I warrant 
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you, oily as Itifsoliati door, 

** laical^ sack ^nd 

toast, ke ^olt-kiAis^jr it Httl^ down into 

the kitckoii' to Jet ipio knOt^ abdt{tVt«*t minutes, 

ho shotild be glad if I wotlld .^Mp u|iii^l»;V. ^rbelieTn,* 
said the landlord,‘he is* ^ing^to 
there was a l>ook laid upon thi^ chWi^^?^;&ls Bedside; 
and, as I . iiiit the door, X saVlus soh^mie^iiib adtishion.* 
“ When I ^nt iip into the lieut^aht’s'robbi* whidb 
1 did not do 'till the expiration of'‘te^ finintttes, he was 
lying in the Ijod with his head his hand, 

with his elbow upon the pjllow» blean white 

cambric handkerchief beside it.Was just 
stooping dowJi to take up the cu8hiph;f.U|)^ Which I 
supytosiid he had heed hjle^ng; ^e\ ^ok Was laid 
uijou the bed; and, as he^tePSSfti^^Jtakiug up the 
cushion wiih one hand, he reskjhedotttSba^' other to 
take it a^^ay a^t the same tiine,. ‘ Xi^ ife“ a^Umin there, 
my dear^*jsaid', the .lieutenants,** 

. “He di(| hot offer to sp©& lo 

y^r 
;thei!n, 
said the 

lieut^a&p 
ho, ‘ I, 

IcnowB nbtktng of” iae.' iSu' tirrfirijgU Mja, hcnr&Ter, 


maBtop;- 


rjHi.vvWi 






1 v'y M . ? ** ” "'• j ^ ' 

mid 

^^^^^4«iindere. 
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that oWiga* 


iionj» :k> Jnim 
But 

* pcwsibly 




iPi^;mtlBmg; 

captain was 

most- ■».'^8^|?»..aa she 

lay 


■ - 1^.,.j .-l-V !■■■,-:< - A*.- '■ f-« . ■.3't i>-- 

80 ?; sai4 ;i1^ J^^^j^rchief; 

‘then a littlo 

ring li^om; whicb loomed, 

ribbon 1^8" neci, and Hssod> it twic^?‘ Hero, 

Billy,* 8|^d 'J|&*-1 Tbe boy flew across tHe' rboni to the 
bedsidOf do^ mw^ .bia took the 

ring in Idfi iBan^’ and too, then .kJ^ed his 

&the]^, Atid‘JhBk-mi down/npon. the bed ato'd^wept. I 
couM sl^y . iw. wished a good 

nighh ; jrg 3?7f^^-^3^^eTre ro^ firoi^O^ tho and saw 

me to the, botio^/ol! the flitaii^ s and, as w© went down 
tdjgotheri - -^Id md :they had."^ ?^^|and, and 


Twejf-a.ort-j 


M 


xe 


Manders. 


“Baft, 
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beforo his wonted time, entered the lieu tenant’s room, 
uiid, without preface or apology, sat himself down iipon 
the clxair by the bedside; and, independently of all 
iiiodos and customs, opened the curtain in the manner 
an old friend and brother officer would have done it, 
and asked hin^ liow ho did—how ho had rested 'in the 
night—what vras his complaint—where was his pain— 
and what ho could do to help him, 

“You shall go home direct)}. Le Fevro,” said my 
imolo T<.)>y, “tomy house, and we’ll send for a doctor 
to p -^,0 what’s the n^atter; and we’ll have an apothecary, 
ajid the corj>oral shall bo your nurse, and I’ll be your 
servant, Lo Fe\ro.” 

Thrjre was a frankness in my uncle Toby, not the 
effect A familiarity, but the cause of it, which let you 
at into his soul, and showed you the goodness of 
ois nature. To this, there''^Wii6,^omething in his looks, 
and voice, and manner, suneraddufj etprn a 11 v 

b^^ikoned to the unfortunate to come and take shelter 
umln 3iini; so that before my uncle Toby had half 
finished the kind offers he^w'as making to the father, 
had tile son insensibly pressed up close to his knees, 
and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was 
Vmlling it tow’ujds him. The blood and spirits of Lo 
Fevre, which were waxing c^ld and slow within him^ 
and were retreating to their last citadel, the heart, 
rallied back; the film forsook his eyes for a moment; 
ho looked up wistfully in my uncle Toby’s face, then 
cast a look upon his boy; and that ligament, fine as it 
was, was never broken. 
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Nature instantly ebbed again; the film returned to 
its place; the pulse fluttered—stopped—went on— 
throbbed—stopped again—nioved—stopped! Shall I 
go on ? No.' 


GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver Gk>Li>SMiTU. Born 17^; Died 1774. 

Ho vras bom in Ireland, and attended Trinity College, Dublin, 
with the view of cnlojing the profession of medicine. In tins 
careijr, however, he had no success; and after a roving life for 
some time on the Continent, he settled in Loudon, living at one 
time os usher in a school, at another on literary haok-woik. 
With his poem, the Traveller^ in 17C4, bis name became famous: 
and the Vicar of Wdkejield, the Deserted Village^ and his 
comedies, with other woiks, followed. He died in distress and 
debt. 

The chief characteristic of his work, which has won for itself u 
peculiar regard amopgss^ all English readers, is its union ct 
perfect roflno’n^.nx^lh just as perfect simplicity. 


From “ The Traveller.” 

As somo lono miser, visiting* his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o*er ; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures All, 

Yet still ho sighs, for hoards are wanting still; 

Thus to my breast alternato passions rise. 

Pleased with each gdod that Heaven.to man suppli<3s : 
Yet oft a sigh piwvails, and sorrows tall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene to And 
Somo spot to real happiness consigned, 
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^ i -m' 

Whoro my .at yoat. 

May 


. ^ ^ if ' 

f •'-/ , 

tl’l'i: ti -Jii-l’. i.. 


Blit w3i«^^'id flisA. fli^t 

Who can " 

The Bhnddcpng tenant 6f,.tM fy|fid '“- 

Boldly proclaims tbkt happi^i'spo^ 

Bxtols the treamsrce of.Kis eto^my 

And his long nirght^'-of rovohc^ Ifchd '- V 

Tho naked negto; panting at the li^,- '-.. 

Boasts of his goltlau sands and pal*3^'yraiie,>^ 

Basks in the ghiro. pr stems tepid 

And thanks his gods for all i^o g€k]^.^they gisye. 


Such in the patriot’s bo^t, .Vher*er'W^J^ahi, • 
Ills fx'st, host country, ever is at hdntfi^. . *•. ' 

Ajid yet, perhaps, if ooiint ide^ w e.Goihp&re:' "' 
And estimate the hXeSsings , 

Though patxiots; Batter^ stiU shall Wisdqml!^ 
An equal portion deSdt to..all mankind ; ^ 

As different i^qd,;hyai^ or natuip/^^yei^J/;^.: 
To differc^t',]^tions.inakefif% Sdea&i!^,e^^ 


With 


On Idm’s 




These 
Txata tat 

Wealth, oDmmerbe^$henOi^$''^^ 
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Tet thcBd eadu jmrav m 

That either seetae ^esMiatltre of ^ 

* 

Wher6 wealth ^reedOKOJ^git) eoi]:^ntmei).i ^Is, 
And honour aiuhs whoire oom^et^ Icmg prevails. 
Hence evetjr ^tate^ to one loved blessing pronoy 
Conforms aivd models life to ^hat alone. 

Each to the favouiite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 

Till carried Ho excess in each domain^ 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And tiace them through the prospect as it lies: 

Here for a while, my proper cares resigned, 

Here let me lut in sorrow for mankind; 

Idke yon ne^ected slnuh at random cast, 

That shades the stegp, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, wheire Apennine ascends, 

Bidght as the summer, Italy extends; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain^ side, 

Woods over woods in gay t£eatrio pride; 

While o$t some to>n|de*s mouldering t(^ between 
With venerable g^ndefur mark the scene., 

Could Kature^s be^ty satisQi^ tha bresst, 

The sons sundy blMk 

Whatever W^ibnhdf 

That protj^y tnUrt the ground i 

Whatevdr^bk&ry ^ 

Whoso bright stlocssslan decks ih^ varied year ; 
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Whatever sweets salute the northern sky, 

With vernal lives, that blosiwin' but to die; 

'I’Jioso, here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask Juxuirance firom the planter's toil; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
I'o winnow, fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

]VIan see ins the only growth that dwindles here, 
f'ontlasted faults through all his manners reign; 
Tli^^'ugh poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain; 
"L’liough grave- yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue; 

And e'en in penance plamiing sins anew. 

All evils hvre contaminate the mind, 
opulence departed leaves behind; 
i ‘or weal th was theirs, not fa^'removed the date, 
Wlien coiamerce proudly flourished thrbughi^ll/) slate 
At lier command the^palace learnt to rise. 

Again the long-fallen column sought the skies; 

''riio canvas glowed beyond e’en nature warm. 

The pregnant quarry teemed ^^th human form. 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shoi*es displayed her sail; 

While nought remained of all that riches gave. 

But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave ; 

And late the nation found, with firuitless skill, 

Its former strength was but plethoric 'HI. 

Yet still the loss of wealth is hete suppli^ 

By arts, the splendid ■wrecks of former piide ; 
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From thoso the feeble heart and longofallen mind 
An easy compensation s^m to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed,. 
The pasteboard triumph, and the ^valoade; 
Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled. 
The sports of children satisfy the child ; 

Each nobler aim, represt by long control. 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind. 

In happier meanness occupy the mind: 

As in thoso domes, whore Caisars once hore sway. 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay. 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 

The shelter-seeking jpeasant builds his shed ; 
And, wondering man could want the lai*ger pile. 
Exults, and owns hiS cottage with a smile. 


My soul, turn from them, tym wo to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race dmpl&y; 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion ti'ead, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

No product here the,barren hUls afibrd, 

But man and steel,, the soldier and his sword; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 

But winter, lingering, chills, the lap of May; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountaia^a breast. 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 
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Yot: still, e*en her^ii conti^&t Cfluti spread a charm, 
llo<lic8S the cUme, atid all ita disarm. 

Though poor the pease^t^s hrtt, hia Ibaetisr though small, 
IIo S 008 his little lot the lot of all; 

s no confsguous palace rear its head^ 

To shamo the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No costly lord tbo sumptuous hsEUquet deah 
To make him loath his T^etahle meal; t 
But calm, and hi«id in ignoianoe ai'd toil, 

Each wish r outraoting iits him to the SOiL’ 

Cheerful at mom, he wakes from short repose, 

Biloathes the kocu air, and carok as ho goes; 

W lih pati«^nt ans? lo trolls tho finny deep, 

Or drivo<» hSs venturous ploughshare to the steep; 

Or hct^k«^ rhe den whore snow-tracks mark tho ufay, 

Aitd d (gf Iho struggling savage into day. 

' * night returning, every labour Sped, 
lie t-it*^ him down, the monarch of a-shed; 

SmUes by his cheerful fire, and round survej^^pr*** 

Tli^ children's looks, that brighten at Idie blase; 

Whilo his loved partner, boastful of her hoard f 
Displays her cleanly plattef oh the bo4td: 

And haply too some pilgrim, ihiihor led, 

AVith many a tale repays the ^igh^^^bed, 

Tiius evury good hla iu^rt 

Imprints the heilrtr ^ 

And e’en 

Enhance thd'bHBfrlwp)Mid$r^^ 

Dear is that shed 

And deal that hill which Hftft h&h to the WtoNds ; 
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And as a obild* whaiv scaring aoands molest, 

Clings close and^lo^ io th^ l^ieaei. 

So the Ipud to|rea4 V&d" t&i^ jiriyiJwind^flr fdaiv 
Bnt bind bi>n to hio ^ 

Such ate the tpi stat^ assigned; 

Their ^want$ hat ftoir Wishes all opDifiJasd j 

Yet let them share the praises due, 

If few their wants, thehr pleasures fUiu hut j 
For every whnt that simulates the hteast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when ledrest. 

Whence from such lands each pleasing soiunco flies. 
That first excites desdre, and then supplies jr 
Unknown to them, whe*^sonsual pleasures doy, 

To flll the languid pause with finei joy; 

Unknown those powers that raise tibie soul tu flame, 
Catch eve^y nerve, and vibrato through the frame. 
Their level life is hut a smouldering flro. 
Unquenched by want, unfanued by strong desire, 
Unfit font'aptures, oty if raptuies cheer 
On some high festival of onoe a yeaSr, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire. 

Till, buried in. the blms expire. 

But not tbdr }o;fs ateto thus coarsely fiqw; 
Their morals, lilm ih^t pleasuresi a^ but lodr; 

For, as refinement sireio son. 

Unaltered, pnhnpro^re^lhe ^aanUti^TUn; 

And love's a»d fli^lle^^Bhlp^ ji<flnted dart 
Fall blunted r« 

Some 

May sH, like fidecmh^ci^es^g OU nest; 
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But all tlio gentler morals, sucii as play 

^Jlirouglx life’s more cultured walks, and charm tlio way, 

These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn—“and Franco displays her Bright domain.« 

Cay, sprightly land of mirth and soeial ease, 
rieascd with thyself, whom all tlie world can please 
Tlow often h.ive I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, Beside the miu'muring lioiro! 
'VV^'horc shading elms along the margin grow, 

And, freshened from the wavo^^tho zophy'r flew; 

And haply, though my harsh touch faltering still, 

But mocked all tune, and marred the dancer’s skill. 

Yet W4mld the village praise my wondrpus power, 

At>d dance, forgetful of the noontide hour! 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 

And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestio lofo,"^ 

Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore. 

tio blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 

Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 

For honour forms the social temper here. 

Honour, that praise . which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary woi*th obtains. 

Hero passed curi’ont; paid .^om hand to hand. 

It shifts in splepdid tr&fiBe round the land: 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays. 

And all are taught an avarice of praise; 
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They please, are pleased, they giv'C to got esteem. 
Till, seeming tdest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss eitpplios. 

It gives their follies also room to rise; 

For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thougjitr 
And the \yeak soul, “S^itliin itself tinblest, 

Leans for all jdeasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Tauts for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 
'Hero vanity assumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace; 
Hero beggar piHi^e defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 

The mind still turns wbere shifting fashion drawls 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 


To men of other minds my fancy fl]os, 
Embosomed in the deep -where Holland lies. 
Metliiuks her patient sons bof<j|re mo stand. 
Whore the broad ocean leans against the land. 
And sedulous to stop the coming Jidc, ' 

Taft the tall ram pi re’s artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, a^d diligently sloW, 

The firm connected bulwarV $eciiie to gnoW; 
Spreads its long arms :amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empirO, and ^orps the shore. 
TVliilo the pent ocean rising o^er the pile. 

Sees ail amphilious world beneath him smile- 
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The blow canal, tho yoUow-bldSeomed valo, 
i'hc willow-*ttift<i<I Iwink, Riding sail, 

"i’lio oruwdei tttatt, the emltiraiodi plain,-- 
A new creation re&cu^ fcom 
Thus, whilo around tho’waf0^s^ubj^.*oted^oil 
tintols the nalive to repeated toO, ^ • 

hirlustn(fus habits in each bosom ftigd, " ^ 

And indn'tvy \ Cgeta a love of gain. 

Ilcuco all iiie good from opiilenoe that springs, 

Wilh .iJl thow: lll« ^niperdiions treashije brills, 

A’o liero display^ d. Thoir ranchdovcfd wealth imparts 
^’onvcnienco, plenty, oleganoe, and arts; 

But view th#^.*! closer, craft and £ra"t|d ippear, 

>j’cn iiboi ty itself ib bartered here. 

At gold b buperior ohajms all freedom fliOS, 

, jicedy sell it, and the rich man buys; 

\ land of tyrants, and a den Of slaves, > 

Hcie wretches seek dibhonourablo graves, ^ ^ ^ 

^iiid calmly bent, to servitude conform, ' 

Dull as, their lakes that slumber in the 0tc#m. 

Hoa'vons f liQW unlike ^heir l^gio Sires of old f 
Boi’gh, poor, content, tmgovOrmjiJ^y bqldj 
War in oatih bteaht, sgtd freedom 0 ^ brow; 

How much untfkn the Sons <if now t 


Fired ^ 
And di^ 


T*T1 H 'V' 

Vi^here lawns ,1 
And brighter ntreiuhs 



wing, 

l^mg, 
t>tide, 
glide; 
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There all around the gentlest bi'eozes stilray, 
aiiere gentle mpm pj 

Croatioii*8 m 


Extreme ' '* J3|g^4J/"' 

Stem o’e* t^«k i4^ *. 

With daring grhifcif ^ ^ 

Pride in ih^ Itoi tbw 

I 600 the ll<^$ Idud |»a4U| / 




Intent on high ^eedgm^" a thirnghtlhi h^ih 
By forms £rqsh fcom Kainre^hiiiad; 

Fierce in hi^dinese of soul, 

True fgiytugh^ )dght» abo^O control; 

While e*6n thl^pepfso^xt hpa^ts these rights to scan, 


And learns tO='generate hunself as man. 

* i)E i 

Thine, Fit^j^edatn f thine the blepsmgS pieiured here 
Tlune are that daassle and end^r; 

Too blest, in4eed;riifere such witbciut alloy. 

But fostered e*tsst,by i^needomt ilia axmoy 
That indepe^^dent^ !0!idtQi]LS prize too high. 

Keeps jxTan ^an,, and breaks social tie; 
l^he solf-d^|»jSndeiit lordlings stand aldne^ 

All claims thi^ bh9^ ah4 s^^f^ten life unfcnotrn $ 

Here, by held, ^ 

Minds , 

Repressed 
Till uTer-T 
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PiLititiuLia IxiiuiB, tlic boiulti oC wealtli and law, 

8tjil gather citrongth, aiul forco unwilling 
He HOC all ohotlicncc hows to these .alone. 

And Uileiit sinks, and merit weeps nnknown: 
d'ill time may come, when, etript of all her cliarius, 
d'lro land of scludaj s and ihomu"se of arms,' 

Wlici-e nolOe sii'ins transmit the patriot flame, 
^^’lie^c kings have toiled and ]>ucts wrulo for fame, 


One siiik of level avaiiee shall lie, 

^ ■» 

And scl'.oinrs, s^ddiorw, kings; utdiononrod die. 

Y.ji: think Tmt, thus when Freedom’s ills 1 state, 
1 moan to flatJer Idiign, or eonrt the great: 

\ c powers of i »Mtli, that hid my sonl aspire, 

I’ar fiL»m luy husoin di ivc the low desire. 

And tliou. r.iir Fi-ecdoiri, taught alike to feel 
d’Jie Tiauhlc’s rage and lyrant’s angry steel; 

I 

rJi.jn transitory flower, alike undone 
Jly proud contempt or kivour’s fostering sun : 
fSliil may tJiy blooms tlic changeful clime endure! 

c- 

I only would repress thorn to secure ; 

J’or just experieneo tells, iii evoiy soil, 

TJiat those who think must govern those that toil; 
And all that Freedom’s highest aiifua can reach. 

Is hut to lay proportioned loads.oii each. 

Ifcnco, should ^ur. order disproportiohed grow, 

It s doubW yireigh'k inukt^ ruin ait hold-iy, '. 

O then, how .blind, to all' that': truth fhiluires, 
AVlio think it freedoiu Wh<ih a part Spires I 
Calm is my souk, hot apt "to rise ih'drniSy . 

Fxcept when fast appi’oachiiig danger wavDJ5 , 
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T?ut when contending chiefs hlookado the throno. 
Contracting regal power to stretd^ tlieir own, 
A\*hen I holiold a factious baud agreo 
I'o call it fj-eedom when tliemafelves aro fi'eo, 

Each wanton judge now ponal statutes draw, 
Ijaws grind the poor, and rich men iiile tho law^ 
Tiio wealth of climes where flSavago nations roam 
rillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at homo. 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

'J’car oft' reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to tho throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with mo that baleful hoiir 
^Vhen first ambition struck at regal power; 

And thus polluting honour at its source. 

Gave wealth to sway tho mind with double force. 
Have wo not seen; round Britain’s peopled shoi'e. 
Her usofi:y(l sons exchanged for useless ore? 

Keen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they * waste ? 
iScou opulence, her grandeur io maintain, 

Jicad stem depopulation in hot train, 

And oA'or fields where scattcred'hamlots rose 
In barren solitary pomp repdse ?; 

Have we not seen at plj^^sure’S lordly call 
Tho smiling, long-frequehted "^illagfe fall ? 

Behold the duteoui soU,' the sire decays, 

The modest matron; and the blushing maid, 
Forced from their horned, a melancholy train, 

'I'o traverse olimos beyond the western main i 
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here wild Oswego si^i esds ier swsm^ts aronud, 

And Niagam b^bs tvitE ilii!ki|d6ting sounds 

Kvon iio^» as tW'^ ^grim strayn 

Tlirough tangled foiCBta fi^nd thtougb dangerous ways, 
Where lieosts with man divided claim. 

And the brown Indian marks wii^ m^urderons aim; 
There, wlulo abof o the giddy tempest flies, 

And all aronnd distressfnl yells arisen 
The pon^jNo exile, bending with his wco, 

To ''top too fearful, and too faint to go, 

(’ists a long h>ok where JKngland’s gloxies shine, 

And bids his I jsom sympathise with mine. 

Vain, veiy vain, my weary search to find 
Tlin t bliss which only centres in the mind: 

Wh)- imvo I strayed from pleasure and repo^o, 

'i' • seek a good each gorernment bestows ^ 


Jn every government, tho^igli tewprd 

TTiongh tyrant kings or tyrant lawa restraha, 

flow small) of all *bbat human hearts 

That part which laws or kings^n e«i^ or ouie I 

Still to ouTsely^ iii eveiy p'laosj'^ceii^il^ctedt 

Our owilfi^i^iity wo make <^t md j . 

^wy« it ^ _* 1 . ^ __^_ _ ^ 'i _ _ Jt _ _ ^ _ 


The 



Leave reason, mtlH 
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• 'Iro's^lb ^OSWA B»VlfQU>«. ^ 

Dii.AK Sir, 

I pan ]bAt^e pff ^^cpecfatloos, Im an addraai^ of tliiu 
kind, eitkOT to a^d^ to yout iroputation, or to outaLlibli 
my own. Yon can gain nothing from my admiiatioji, 
as I am ignorant of that art in wMoh yon are said io 
excel. and T may lose much hy tho severity of youi 
judgment) at fc^ iiave a juster taste in*poetry than 
you. Setting ipteiest therefore a&ide, to whic^h I novci 
paid much ei^teiiiiona X inust be indulged at present in 
following my adWtione. The only dodi&iimii X ovra 
made was to my brother, because I loved him bottfi 
than most other men. He is since dead. Permit mo 
to inscribe this ip you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versideation and 
more meahadioal garbst^ this attempt, I do not pietoud 
to inqiure/bni'']l5.^htl«tW you^ Wfll dl^faot (and indeed 
several pf^ ptir ^b$st Ihd wispat^ c^qur in tho 

opinion) that d^ipres ia nowh< lo 

to be seen, it fitoauftv ate only to be 

found in the T6" this I ran 

scarcely i tinceidy 

believe what thken all 

possible pains, id Inj^ c<fefk4y e&mimidn^%r these four 
or five yoara past, to be certain of what I allege. 
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aii<l that all my viowB anrl inquiries have led mo to 
bcliovc those miseries real which I hero attempt to 
•lisiday. But this is, not th® place to enter into an 
iiKiuiry, whether the country hp depopulating or not; 
the discussion wouhj. tako up muoh room^ and I should 
]>rovo myself, at best, an indifferent politician, to tiro 
the reader with a long preface^ Tyhon I want his 
nil Fatigued attention to a long poem. 

Ill regret ting the depopulation of, ilie country, I 
iuvoigli against- the increase of our luxuries; and hero 
cilse 1 expect tlJO shout of modem politicians against 
JIM , For twenty or thirty years past it has been,the 
iasliion to consider luxury as one of the greatest national 
advantages, and all the wisdom of antiquity in that 
jiarticular as erroneous. Still, however, I must remain 
a p» :>fessod ancient on .that head, and continue to think 
luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many 
vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms have boon 
uiidono. Indeed Bp much has b^n poured offt of lato 
on the other side of the question, tSat merely for Aho 
sake of novelty and variety, ono would sometimes wish 

v , ' 0 ' -f 

to bo in the. rights . . ^ 


. j fw'.;. 

.. - i^rHent admirer, 

OuVER Goldsmith. 


* 
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1. vi- 


' ■■ K ^ 


Sweet Anhurh 1 ibveliGSt pf the plain;; 

Where health^and plouiy,cheered;|;he labouring swain. 
Where smiling spring its barliept visit paid^ 


4nd parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed; 
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Dear lovely bowers of innooenco and ease. * 

Seats of my youth, when ev^t^'spch^'t'coUld please, 
How often have 1 Xoitisred o%r, thjt green,’ 

Where humble hl(ppine$i$ ea^ ^ho I 

IIow often have I j^tised on eVety charm, ' 

The sheltered cot, the* cultivated farm, ' ; 

The neverrfailing b]^*©©^, the busy mill, *. 

The decent church that topt the neighbouHng liill, 
The hawthorn btish, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made f 
How often have I blest fhe coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the Village trainj from labour frCe, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

W hile many a paslime eirclod in the s^ade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, ' 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And sfill, as each repeated pleasure tired^ 


Succeeding sports thb mirtliful band 'inspirit; 

' t « 1 >■ 

The dancing pair that simply Sought renown, 

By holding out, :tQ tu:e esKm^bther doWn> ,; 

The swain m^trus^^ £5$ smutted fiKSO, 

W hile secret lau^biii^ id^teted ; 

The bashful virgixt^Aaide4on^ love. 

The matron’s glahbe^that wfould these looks reprove. 
These w'ere thyyilX|n^ t, sports like these, 
W^th sweet s^m^se^ofr,-taught eVed toil to please : 
These round thy bowers their bheerfhX induonce shod; 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled. 
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Sweet viHuge, tl^e lawn, 

'1 liy hport0 iop 

Aiaidbl tuy bw^lK-tt li»4^is;^ii. 

And desol 44 tiqA^^ 0 l^dj^isi all 

One only MCatetr gJta^S)fl ik6Vfe.fil©j^l|iat», 

And })a1f a tUUgo fliints tKy ^ * 

ISo more thy glafeay br^W tfaSeots ^ 

Blit, ohoki&d with sedges, woxka its We^iSf wajT S 
Along thy gl^es,..a solitary guest, t 
The huilow-Sotthdmg Inttem guards 
Amidst ih^ de&oit walhk the lapw&g 


And tires their f^choss wit^ um^risd s^desi 
Sunk aro thy howeru ih eihaj^lei$3 ruiu 
And the long grass overtops ; 

And, fr tnhlhi^^shilixkixLg frcss*^e spexlerV^a&d, 
V a, lar away thy ohildren XoaVa ih^la^iSl. 


Ill faros the laud, to haat^nmg ills^Sfiady, 
Wheto wealth acQumulates, a&d 
I'rinces aud xaay douadsh^ ig 



When eanvgME^y^ 
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Tboot 

liived ixi ^ ^ 

These, »ee*C a ifbiWit ^ 

And rptrc^} ^Soodr^^ud ni«m&cs igre 

Svreet 0f -Che bli^Mh^iir, 

Thy gla4^^cdSiQ{f)tj o&EiAtes tho tyi^ntVj^|Krw^, 
Ilcie, as t Isjw soibtc^ totcoafts ^ 

Amidsl^JVj^4l£^^ and rd!^n«^|pK)Wds, 

And, t&kmax. to 

Where ineO^i!^ stopd^ feyew, 

Beinot&3bsti^i|3o'^^ nU het^^nuiiy ^in» 

Swel|s ah cu^ tp^ hhe to $4hi. 

In all tcmA iQxi^ woi|d of caio, 

And, 






fekilU 




iZd. 

Pants to the place firom wliehoil ai^&nsft site dow# 
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I Btill liad hopes, long yoxations, past, 

TTvic to return—and die at lipns^ at last. 

O l)]ofcit retirement,'friei3id d;i^line* 

i:» heats from oarei that never jcunst be mine, 

Tiow tiappy Uo who ci'owns in shad^ like those 

vs * 

A youth of labour mth an ago of ^aso ; 

\\ ho <piits a world whore stioiig tothpl^tions try 
And, since *tis hard to combat, learas to fly ^ 

K(H’ him no wretches, born to work and weep. 

Explore the mine, or ttmipi the dangerous deep ; 

sui l^^ porter stands in guilty state, " 

'I’a spurn imploring famine from the gate; . 

Jhit on ho moves to meet his latter end, . 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend ; 
lionds to tlio grave with unporceived decay, 

> V h i Uj resignation gently slojies the way % 

A’id, ail his prospects brightening to the la^t. 

Ills heaven commences ere the world be pastl 
iSweet was the sound, when oft at ©Viang’s close 

® 1 V*' ii. 

l;p yonder hpl the village murtnur ^se.' 
llicro as I past withmreless^steps'and ^low^ 

The mingling notes'came"sdft^ed feom* below ; 

'I'he swain ro^o'nsi^'as the :mi^'mald'8httgt 
The sober herd tj^t 

I’ho noisy ^ 

The playful bhildi^’^t Jbt 

The watch-dog’s iSi^d !^hi^ering wind 

And the loud lamghv’&at^^spo^e '^o mind; 

These all in sweet confindoh soflgM the'shade. 

And iilled each pause the nightingale had made. - 
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But now the sounds of population fiul, 

No cheerful lUuf murs fectiiate In 
No busy stops 

For all the liife is %pi;' 

All but yonswidbvsf^," . r 

That feebly )^n^*l^idb jtli.o‘pisi^^^ 

She, wretched luat^^, forced in age, for bread. 

To strip, the br<k>^ with manning cresses spi^d, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

> ♦ ^ I 

To seek her nightly slied, and weep till mom; 

She only left of all the harmless train. 

The sad historian, .of the pensire plain. 

Near yonder,OOpse,. where once the garden smiled, 
And still where,many a garden*flow©r grows wild ; 
There, where feiy torn shrubs the place disclose, 

Tho village preacher’s modest mansion xrose. 

A man he was to all tho country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Bemote from ^wns.he ran. his godly l ace, 

Nor e’er had changed» nor wished to change his place; 
Unpractised he tO or aeek for power. 

By doctrines feshion^ to .the varying hour ^ 

Far other aims his heart hod learnt to pris^e, 

More skilled to raiee ihe wreh^ed than to rise. 

His house was jbxb^ra to all the vagrant train; 

He chid their wand^sring^ but x^li^ed their pain: 
The long>remdmber^d .was his guefsi, 

'Whose bfidrd dc»^ndin^^^ept'faif aged br^st; 

The ruined spendthriiBI^ how hd longer proud. 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims alloweil; 
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glow, 

Aud q,iut0 

n _1__ L'i- J.’j, 


CjtrolcsB tliojlriu^^^ or 



B'jfiide wjijsie' 

A ii<l sorrow/gi^^'^nd, a - 


I’he revered v^i 

Dospair 

And his ^ 

His 

Truth fV 
And foqitti 
The setvi' 

'With 
iR*cn iiJl 

And pl^pkod hns( 1;o.>pi.^'< 



'• ( 
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His ready s|Q^e 
Their ^ellsr^ pi 


To them l»la 

<u 

As some iftll 



Swells Ysl^afeEd 

Though &o clouds idfro spread, 

Etems^ on its ]b;ead. « ^ tf 

Beside fetioo thnt 

With hlosssj^^d ftoMi unprodtahly guy, 

Thei 0 in Vs nds^ mansion^ slvill^ rule. 

The village rbsjst^ tsnght Vs little edhdot* 

A man severe he was, and steM to view I ^ 

] knew ht(h 9^ell, an^^yexy truant knew; 

Well had 1^ |Kidh9^^^^Ve!i$i levied tp iraee 
The day's difSitsters in his morning fiaoe j. * 

Full weU Ihey laughed with oonnterfeited glee 
At all his jdV)s,' $)y sonny n hikd ht^. 

Full welhHie whisper oirm^ j tomsA 
Conveyoft thf tidings wheA ha 

Yet he If fistipee in altjgh^» ^ 

The love ^ 

lih^ he Anew4 

^dwSifeer«flttjffplieK too; 


The x^dBa^-aH' 

'Tayas oeHi^ 

Lands he' 

And e*!^' 

In arguiihj^ 

For e’en ^ 

While WO; 

Auiared the gating rustics rangedWnipd, 



|tm, 
sound 
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And «tiU they gazed, and still the wonder gi*ew, 

Tliiit Olio small head could carry aU he knew. 

« * 4|E « « « 

J'Koay THE “ Eetaliation.” 

Of old, when Scarr«5n ln« CA>nipaiiions invited, 

I'lach guest brought his dish, and the feast was united ; 
If uur landlord supplies us with beef and with fish, 

Lot each guest la ing himself, and lie brings the best dish: 
()ur Dean shall ho vouison, just fresh from the ’plains; 
Otir Durke shall bo vonguo with tho garnish of brains; 

( hir Will shall bo wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 

Aud Dick with pepper shall heighten tho savour ; 
Our Cuiiiberhmd’s swoet-bread its place shall obtain. 
And Douglac! is pudding, substantial and plain; 
l)uv C ttiiick's a salad, for in him we see 
\ nogav, sugar aud saltnoss agree ; 

\\) make out the dinner, full certain I am, 

'i’l>at IJidgo is anchovy, and Eoynolds^js lamb, 

'riiiifc TIickcy*s a capon, and, by the, same rule, 
!I\h.gnanimous* Goldsmith a goosebeny fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a ropaat, 

A>'ho’d not bo a glutton, and stick to the last ? 

Ilercs waiter, more wine! Let me sit while I*m able, 
Till all niy companions,sink under tho table; 

'Then, with/chaas and encircling my head, 

l.ot me ponder, and tell,what I think of the dead. 

Hero lies the go^ Dean, earth, 

WIio mixed roadon with pleasure; and wisdom with 
mirth; 
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If he had any fanlta, he has left us in doubt; 

At least, in six weeks I opuld not dnd *oitt out; 

Yet some have deolajred. and it can't-bo denied *cm, 

I ^ . I ■f ‘ ' >■ ' 

'■ I . * ■- N> _ ( 

That sly-boots was otursedly euniiihg to hide ’em. 

Here lies our goqdj^niund, whose genius was such. 
We searcely can praise it gr blame it too mu«3h; 

Who, bom for the universe, narrow^ his mind^ 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 
Though fraught W'ith all learning, yet straining his 
throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining; 


Though equal to all things, for all things unfit; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit. 

For a patriot too cool,, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedimt. 

In short, ’twas hm fate, unemployed, or in place, sir, 
T(9 cat mutton <x>ld« andreut blocks vrith a ra?K>r. 
Here lies honest William,^ whose heart ur'as a mint, 


While the owner , ne’er knew half, the 0ood ,'^mt was in’t; 
The pupil of forced hitn along* . 

His conduct stUl ri^ht, ^th his argunxent wrong; 

StiU aiming at hpnourryet.^B^rfn^tta'r^m; ; 

The coaohip^ .ti{»y,jthe ehax^ltdroVe home 
Would you ac^.ilfDi^ hkd none: 

What was g<)ed;yras h^ fahlts Were his own. 

Here Hes jkcmeat ^<j^^^ wj^^ /a^ J( umst ^gh at ; 
Alas, that such frolic should now he so quiet I 
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What spiril^ wwe hipj ,W^at what whim! 

Now brea^mg a jest^ V^e^klxtg a Jimb; 

]So\v wraiiglmg atid grumhilng tb foop lip the ball, 
Now teasiAg and vexing, Jangh^ng at all f - 
Ifero Otuiberland liea,' hfemg^htcd his j^rts. 
The Tei'eAoo of England, the Vendor ,of hearts, 

' - 'S ‘ -V • ' •,’* , 

A flattering iminttH', wjib made it Ms^cs^re ^ 

To draw \nen they ought to bo, noj as they are. 

ilore Ik ji David Ganiek, describe him Vho can; , 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 

Ab an actor, tv^nfossod wdthoxit rival to shine; 

As a wit, it' not first, in tho very first lino; 

Yet with tall nts like these, and an excellent heart, 
Tho man had his failings, a dupe to his art*, 
jjilio an iibjndging beauty, his coloiirs he spread, 
A'a.J l»eplasLerod with rouge his own natural red. 

On tlio stage he was natural, simple, aKeoting; 
’Twrts only that when he was oKhe.waS acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his waj* 

He tumefrand he varied full ten tlzuM a.day- 
rhough secure of our hearts, yet o^foTOd^ly sick 
If they were not his ovm by fihos^^g ^d iriok 
Ho cast off bis fHopds, as ,a hxmtsbli^ 
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Te Ktoricta, 

What a 1 


*’ * * ■>•' ^V r 

But peao^ ,^?: ^Pf|?1r*- ,T??i<3i5^ii?0r it . .; 

To act as aia ,4n)g^i tli^ ffeoa 4 . .'V-'' 

Those p^^iiVy^ow^ their b^t fiuno to Iii^ fitill ' 
Shall still h^'his fi^tt^rers^ so whore he wjpQl: ' 

Old Shakesi^xO recefW him with praise and -flirith love, 
And BeatimbntaWd Bens he his Kellys above, 

- ' > * ^ 1 » 

" ' r ■“ » 

I 4 * " - •■ »’ 

ClTV KtG«T PjKOB.-^ /' '. i 


The clock tof jtist strttbk two; the expiring taipor 
rises and eih^ in the socket; the watchman fwgets the 
hour in slumher; the lahbrious and tho happy are at 
rest; and noting wakes hht meditation, guilt, revelry, 
and despair. The drunkard once mOre fills the destroy¬ 
ing howl; the Vohhcr walks Ids midnight round; and 
the suicide Kfte his' guilty atm against his iown sacred 
person. ;-v ‘ , .' :V ! ./ ' - 

Bet mo'nO do^g^^ waitb ‘the night‘over tjib page of 
antiritdty' W; 6f 'opiutieiaj^ra^ ‘ gehiiis, hut 

pursue evet changing, 

but a she 

kept 




foohly 

the chiming bfoot,' dr ’thb ’ dhitant ^bteh-dog. All the 


.hot cf 


M 2 
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biistlo of human prido is forgotten; an hour like thib 
may well display the emptiness of human vanity. 

There will come a time, when this temporary solitude 
may bo made continual, and the city itself, like its 
inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in 
existence, had their victories as great, joy as just and 
as unbounded; and with short-sighted presumption, 
promised themselves immortality. Posterity can hardly 
trace the situation of some; the sori-owful traveller 
wanders over the awful ruins of others; and, as he 
iKjholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the transcience of 
every sublunary possession. 

“ Here,” he cries, “ stood their citadel, now grown over 
with woods; there their sonate-liouso, but now the haunt 
of every noxious reptile; temples and theatres stood 
hero, now only an undistinguished heap of ruin.” 

They are fallen, for luxury and avarice firat made 
them feeble. The rewards of the state were conferred 
on amusing, and not on useful, members of society. 
Their riches and opiileiic# invited the invaders, who, 
though at first repulsed, returned again, conquered by 
perseverance, and at last swept the dependents into 
undistinguished destruction. 

Ifow few appear in those streets which but some few 
liours ago were crowdedgg|||||ik those who appear, now 
no longer wear theixitf^^^MBk, nor attempt to hide 
their misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their couch, 
and find a short repose from \NT*etohcdness at tJie doors 
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of the opulent ? These are strangers, wanderers, and 
orphans, whose circumstances are too humble to ox 2 )ect 
redress, and their distresses are too great even for 
pity. 

Their wretchedness excites rather horror. Some 
are "without the covering even of rags, and others 
emaciated with disease; the world has disclaimed them ; 
society turns its back upon their distress, and has given 
them uj) to nakedness and hunger. 

Why, wliy was I born a man, and yet see the 
sufferings of wretches I cannot relieve! Poor houseless 
creatures 1 the world will give you reproaches, but will 
not give you relief. The slightest misfortunes of the 
gieat, the most imaginary uneasiness of the rich, arc 
aggravated with all the power of eloquence, and held 
np to engage our attention and sympathetic sorrow. 
Tho poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every subordi¬ 
nate species of tyranny; and every law which gives 
others security, becomes an enemy^to them. 

•Why was this heart of mine formed with so much 
sensibility ? or why was not my fortune adapted to its 
impulse ? Tenderness, without a capacity of relieving, 
only makes tho man who feels it more wretclicd than 
tho object which sues for assistance. 
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Saiiuel JonNSOK, Born 1709; Died 178dl. 

Johnson's parents were poor, and he had to struggle both for edu¬ 
cation and afterwards for a livelihood. Durjlug many -years he 
sudbred all the hardships of poverty; at length ho attained, 
by means of literary work, and thr^gh a pension conferred 
upon him, to a competence: and from obscurity rose to the 
position of dictator in literary circles; one to whose eptniou all 
wore content to bow. 

Of hts works in poetry and prose the most famous are the Vanity 
of Human WisheSf Baseeloi^ the Lives of ihe Poets, and, above 
all, tho Viclionary. But Ids ways and ebaraoter bavc becomo 
as familiar to ns as household words, by means of Boswell’s 
Life, which is the most perfect biography oxtantu 


Cowley and his CoNTEMroRAjmes, 


Cowley, like other poets who have Written with 
narrow views, instead of tracihig mtellectiial 

pleasures in the mind of man, paid their court to tem¬ 
porary prejudices, has b^n at one time too much 
praised, and too much neglected at another, 

Wit, like all other things subject hy their nature to 
the ohoioe of inan, has its change and ^hions, and at 
different times, takes diffej^ent About the be¬ 


ginnings? tbO '^eateehth century appeared a race of 
writers that of 
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show their learning was their w}i,ole ehdeayour ; but* 
unluckily resolving to show it in rhyme, instead of 
writing poetry ^oy only wrote verses, and very often 
such verses as stood the trial pf the finger better than 
of the ear; for the modnlntipn was so imperfect, that 
they were only foimd' to be verses, by counting the 
syllables* - . 

If the father, of criticism has rightly denominated 
poetry, an imitative art, these writers will, without great 
wrong,^lose their right to tho name of poets* for they 
cannot be said to have imitated anything; they neither 
copied nature from life, neither painted the forms of 
matter, nor represented the operations of intellect. 

Those, however, who deny them to be poets, allow 
them to be wits. Drydon confesses of himself'and his 
contemporaries, that they fall below Donno in wit, but 
maintains that they surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Popo, as being “ that 
which has been often thought, but was never before so 
wcQ expressed,they certainly never attained, nor ever 


sought it; for they endeavoiired to be singular in tlioir 
thoughts, and w^e careless of their diction. .But Pope’s 
account^of wit is Undoubtedly erroneous; he depresses it 


below its. natural,dignityand reduces it from strength 
of thought to ha]^h|6ss pf JUmgUage. 

If by a noble adequate conception 

that be in at once natural and 

new, that not ;o^ first 

prodnotion, ael^c^ieSge^' to b4 just ^ if Hiat which 

he that never found it Wonders hayr ho missed, to wit 
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of tliiB kind tlie motapliysical poots have seldom risen. 
Their thoughts are often new, but seldom natural; 
tlicy are not obvious, but neither are they just; and 
tlio reader, far from wondering that he missed them, 
wonders more frequently by what perverseness of 
industry they were over found. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the hearer, 
may be more vigorously and philosophically considered 
as a kind of discordia concora; a combination of dis¬ 
similar images, or discovery of occult resemblances in 
things apiiarcntly unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they 
have more than enough. The most heterogeneous ideas 
yoked by violence together; nature and art are ran¬ 
sacked for illustrations, comparisons, and allusions; tlieir 
learning instructs, and their subtilty surprises, but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly bought, 
and, though he sometimes admires, is seldom pleased. 

h’rom this account of their compositions, it will ho 
readily inferrod that, they were not successful in rci^rc- 
sciitiug or moving the affbotions. As they were wholly 
(employed in something unexpected and suri3rising, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of sentiment which 
enables us to conceive and to excite the pains and the 
pleasure of other minds; they never inquired what, on 
any occasion, they should have said or done, but wrote 
rather as beholders than partakers of human nature ; as 
beings looking upon good and evil, impassive and at 
leisure; as Epicurean deities, making remarks on the 
actions of men, and the vicissitudes of life, without 
interest and without emotion. Their courtship was 
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void of fondness, and tlieir lamentation of soitow. 
Their wish was only to say what they hoped had hceii 
never said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach than 
the pathetic; for they never attempted that comprehen - 
sion and expanse of thought whicli at once fills the 
whole mind, and of which the first effect is sudden 
astonishment, and the second rational admimtion. 
Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by 
disi)ersion. Great thoughts are alwa 3 ^s general, and 
consist in positions not limited by exceptions, and in 
descriptions not descending to minuteness. It is with 
great propriety that subtlety, which in its original 
import means exility of particles, is taken in its mota* 
phorioal meaning for nicety of distinction. Those 
w'ritcrs who lay on the watch for novelty could have 
little hope of greatness; for great things cannot have 
escaped former observation. Their attempts w-ere alwaj's 
anal^'ti^ ; they broke every image iiito fragments; and 
corfld no more represent, by thoir slender conceits and 
laboured particularities, the prospects of nature, or the 
scenes of life, than he who dissects a sunbeam with a 
prism can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted however of the sublime, they en¬ 
deavoured to supply by h^'perbole; thoir amplification 
had no limits; they left not only reason, but fancy 
behind them; and produced combinations of confused 
magnificence, that not only could not bo credited, but 
could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, is never 
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wholly lost: if they frequently threw away their wit 

\ * 

upon false conceits^ they nometiiaes struck out 

unexpected truth;. if their oq^dedts -Were far-fetched, 

, "v'’ 

they were often wo^th the oarriage., .-To on their 
plan, it was at least necessary to read and thinfc No 
man could be bom a metaphysical podt, assume the 
dignity of a writer, by descriptions copied from de¬ 
scriptions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, by 
traditional imagery, and hereditary similes, by readiness 
of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing tlie works of this race- of. authors, tho 
mind is exercised either by recollection or inquiry; 
either something already learned is to 1)0 retrieved, or 
something new is to bo examined. If their greatness 
seldom elevates, their acuteness often surprises; if the 
imagination is, not always gratiBed, at least the powers 
of redeotion and comparison are employed; and in tho 
mass of materials which ingenious absurdity has thrown 
together, genuine wit and useful knowledge hiay bo 
sometimes '^fonnd t>uried perhaps in grossness of 
expression, but useful to those who know their value; 
and such as when they aro expanded to perspicuity, 
and polished to elegance, may give Ipstre to works 
which have more propriety though loM .eopiouBness of 
Bontiment;, ' ‘ 




My1.obi>; ‘ .V-.. ■ , 

I liave been ot 

‘ The^ World,’ that two papers, in ^hicli tby Dictionary 
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is recommended, to the public, were written by your 

I * ^ ' 

lordship. To be do distin^ished,, is an honour, which, 
being Tory Httlef c^tmtom^ to ilii;\roure from the groat, 
I kno’e^ hot weft*, ho^w- to receive, or in what terms to 


, \ yf •• 

acknowledge. . , ' . ' 

. ^ y. 

When, upon some slight eiicouragemont, I first visited 
your lordship, 1 was overpowered, like the rest of man¬ 


kind, by the enchantment of your address, and could 
not forbear to wish„that I might obtain that regard for 
which I saw the world contending: but I found my 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to contimio it. When I'had 
once addressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted 


all the art of-pleasing whicli a isptired and uncourtly 
scholar can possess. I had done all that I could: and 
no man is well pleased to .have his all neglected, bo it 
over so little. 


Seven yeaars, my lordi have now past, Sinee I waited 
in youy outward rooms,, or was repulsed from your 
dexfi-; during which' ^me 1 have been pushing on my 
work through' difficulties, c>f which it is useless to 


complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publicatlonVwithfmt one act of assistance, one word of 


oncoura^mdnt, or one smile of favour. Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I ne:fer had a patroit befbre. 

The shepl^bi^ iu] at last ae<|Uaihted with 

Love, and ' 'r',. 

Is 'not’a'pair^^t^^j^'^S.w^ >1 oqSwJ pth'vtthobn- 
cem off h ifeiff Kfe and 

when he has reached'g^ound^ OncSiml^fa him' with 
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help ? The notice which yon have been pleased to tako 
of my labours, had it been early, had boon kind ; but it 
has been delayed till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy 
it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am 
known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity not to confess obligations Avhere no 
benefit has been received, or to bo unwilling that tho 
l^ublic should consider me as owing that to a patron, 
which Brovideiico has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not bo 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be 
possible, with less; for I have been long wakened from 
that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself 
with so much exultation. 

My lord, 

Your lordship’s most humble. 

Most obedient servant, 

Sam. Jounson. 


The Vaeitv cfe Human Wishes, 

Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 

Komark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life; 

Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate. 
Where wavering man, betray’d by venturous pride. 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide. 
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Ab treacherous phantoms in the mist delude. 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good; 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
liulcB the bold hand or prompts the suppliant voice 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
AVhoa Vengeance listens to the foors request; 

Fate wings with ev’ry wish the afflictive dart, 

Each gift of nature and each grace of art; 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows ; 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s powerful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

Hut, scarce observed, the knowing and the liold 
Fall in the general massacre of gold; 

Wide-wasting pest! that rages unconfined. 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind. 

For gold his sword the hireling rufflan draws; 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws. 

W’^ealtlT heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys; 
Tl!e dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let history tell, whore rival kings command, 

And dubious title shakes the madded land, 

When statutes glean the refuse of the sword. 

How much more safe the vassal than the lord; 

Low skulks the hind beneath the rage of power. 

And loaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Untouched his cottage and his slumbers sound. 
Though confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Vf alks the wide heath, and sings his toil away. 
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Does envy seize tljee ? Crush" the upbraiding joy. 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy: 

New fears in dire vicissitude invade; 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade : 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief,— 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. * 

Yet still one general cry the skies assails. 

And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales : 

Few know the toiling statesman’s fear or care, 

The insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Once more, Democritus, arise on earth. 

With cheerful -wisdom and instructive mirth, 

See motley life in modern trappings dressed. 

And feed with vai’iod fools the eternal jest. 

Thou who couldst laugh whore want enchained caprice 
Toil crushed conceit, and man was of a piece; 

Where wealth unloved without a mourner die<l; 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride; 

Whore no’or was known the form of mock debate. 

Or seen a ucw-mado mayor’s unwieldy state; * 

W here change of favourites made no change of laws, 
And senates heard before they judged a cause; 

ITow would st thou shako at Briton’s modish tribe, 
Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe! 
Attentive truth and nature to descry, 

And pierce each scene with philosophio eye. 

To thee were solemn toys or empty show- 
The robes of pleasure and the veils of woo; 

All aid the farce, and all th^r mlrih xnain^in. 

Whoso joys are causeless, or whose griefs are vain« 
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Snell was the scorn that filled the sage*s mind, 
Henewed at every glance in liunian kind. 

How just that scorn ore yet thy voice declare, 
Search every state, and canvass ©very prayer. 

Unnumbered suppliants crowd Preferment’s gat© 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great; 
Delusive Fortune hears the incessant call: 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On every stage the foes of peace attend : 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end ; 
Love ends with hope: the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies. 

To growing wealth the dedicator flics ; ^ 

From every room descends the painted face. 

That liung the bright palladium of the place, 

And smoked in kitchens, or in auction sold, 

To bettor features yields the frame of gold ; 

For now.no more wo trace in every Jiin© 

Hefoic worth, benevolence divine; 

The form distorted justifles tfce fall, 

And detestation rids tlic indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hoar the last appeal 
Sign her foes* doom, or guard her favourites^ zeal ? 
Through Freedom’s sons no more remonstrance riogs 
I3egrading nobles, and controlling kings; 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 

And ask no questions hut price of votes; 

With weekly libels and ^ptennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to'rail. 
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In full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 

Tjaw in his voice, and fortune in his hand ; 

To him the church, the realm, their powers consign, 
Through him tho rays of regal bounty shine ; 

Turned by his nod tho stream of honour flows ; 

Ilis smile alone security bestows; » 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances power; 
Till compiest unresisted ceased to please. 

And rights subixiittejl loft him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns ;—the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where’er ho turns ho meets a stranger’s eye; 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly; 

Now drops at once tho pride of awful state, 

Tho golden canopy, tho glittering plate. 

The regal palace, tho luxurious board, 

Tho liveried army, and tho menial lord. 

With ago, with care, with maladies oppressed,’^ 

He seeks tho refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

JS 

Speak, then, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsoy’s wealth, with Wolsey’s end be thine ? 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content. 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent ? 

For why did Wolsey near tho steeps of Fate 
On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight ? 
Why, but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow. 

With louder ruin to the gulf below ? 
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Who gave great Villiors to th’ at^sassin’s knife. 
And iixed disease on Harley’s closing life? 

What murdered AVciitwortli and ’whafc exiled Hyde 
I?y kings protected, and to Irings allied ? 

What hut their wish indulged in courts to shino. 
And power too great to keep or to resign ? 

When first the college rolls receive his name, 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame; 
jResistless hums tho fever of renown, 
fraught from tho strong contagion of the gown .* 
O’er Jh)dlcy’s dome his futiiro hihours sj)road, 

And Bacon’s mansion tremhlcs o’er his head. 

Aie these thy views? Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 

A’ci shtnild thy soul indiilgo the generous heat. 

Till captive science yields her last retreat; 

JShould Keasoii guide thoo with her ))rightcst ray^ 
And poyr cm misty Doubt resistless clay ; 
yiuuild no false kindness lure to loo';ip <loliglit, 
o praise redax, nor difficulty Iriglit; 

Should tempting novelty tliy*c(dl refrain. 

And sloth eftufje her cjpiato fumes in vain; 

Should no disease thy torpid limbs invade, 

Nor jMclancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade; 

Yet lioi^e not life from grief or danger free. 

Nor think the doom of man reversed for thoo : 
Deign on tho passing world to turn thine eyes 
And pause «awhile from learning, to bo wise: 

There mark Avhat ills the scholar’s life assail— 
'J’uil, envy, want, tho patron, and tho jail. 
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Sco nations .slowly wi^e, and jn^nly just. 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatlor, once again atteiid, . 

Hear Xiydiat’s life, and G^ilep’s end. 

Nor deejn, when learning her last prize bestows, 

The glittering eminence exempt from foes : 

See, when the vulgar ’scape, despised or awed, 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Laud ! 

From meaner minds though smaller fines content, 

Tlio plundered palace, or sequestered rent. 

Marked out by daiig*orous parts ho moots the shock. 
And fatal I..earning leads him to the block : 

Around liis tomb let Art and Genius weep, 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hoar and sleep. 

The festal blazes, the triumphal show. 

The ravished standard, and the captive foe, 

The Senate’s thanks, the gazette’s pompous talo. 

With force resistless o’er the bi*ave i>rovail. 

Such bi'ibos the lapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d; 

For such the steady Romans shook the world; 

For such in distant lands the Britons shine. 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhino: 

This power has praise, that virtue scarce can warm, 
Till fame supplies tlio universal charm. 

Yet Reason frowns in war’s -unequal game. 

Where wasted nations raise a single-name. 

And mortgaged states their graiids.ires!.wreaths regret, 
From age to in everl^ting 

AVreatha which at last the dearr^ught convey, 

To rust on moilals, or on stones decay. 
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On wliat foundation stanilK tho warrior's prkle^ 

f .,r’j 

IIow just liis hopes, lot Swedish Charles decide ; 

A frame of adanitant, a soul of fire. 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tiro ; 

O'er love, o’er fear, extends liis wide domain. 
Unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain: 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield,— 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ;, 

Behold surrounding kings their powers combine, 

And one capitulate, and ono resign: 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her cliarms in vain ; 
“ Think^nothing gained,” ho cried, “ till naught I’cmiain " 
“ On Mbscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 

“ And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 

Tho march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards tho solitary coast, 

And Wiiftor banricades tho realms of frost. 

He oomes : nor want, iior cold his coflrso delay;— 
Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa’s day: 

Tho yanquished hero loaves his broken bands. 

And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 


Condemned a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies interpose,, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her ^ror mend ? 
Did no subveHod empire marithis end ? 

Did rival monarc^^ ^ye the fatal WQund?. - ‘ 
Or hostile millions pJress biin to the ground f 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress and a dubious baud, 

N 2 
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IIo loft tho name, at whicli the world grow palo. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, 

Prom I’orsia’s tyrant to I>avaria’s lord. 

In gay hostility and barbarous pi ide, 

AVith half mankind embattled at his side, 

Ciroat Xerxes conics to seize the certain proy, 

And starves exhausted regions in liis way. 

Attendant Flattery counts his myriads o^er, 

'J’ill counted }nyriads sooth his pride no more ; 

Fresh praise is tried till madness tiros his mind, 

^flie waves ho lashes, and enchains tlie wind: 

Xow powers are claimed, now powers arc still bestowed 
Till rude resistance lops the spreading god. 

Tho daring Greeks deride the mai’tial show, 

And heap their valleys with tho gaudy foe. 

The insulted sea with hunddo tlioughts he gains ; 

A single ski if to speed his tliglit remains ; 

The encumbered Car seareo leaves the dreaded et 'a>l, 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 

Tho bold Bavarian, in*a luckless hour, 

Tries tho dread summits of Ctesurean power; 

AN'ith unexpected legions bursts aw'ay, 

And sees defeneele.'S realms rcccivo his swa3’; 

{Short swa^r!—fair Austria spreads her mournful ( harms 
Tho queen, tho beauty, sots the world in arms : 

From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
S]! reads wide tho hope of plunder and of praise: 

Tho fierce Croatian and the wild ITussar, 

AVith all tlie sons of ravage, crowd tho war. 
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Tho ballled prince in lionour’s flattering bloom 
Of hasty greatness finds tho fatal doom, 

Jlis foes’ derision and his subjects’ blame, 

And steals to death from anguish and from shame- 
Enlarge my life with multitude of days! 

In health, in siclciicss, thus the suppliant piuys : 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to knovr. 
That life, protracted is protracted woo. 

'i’imo hovers o’er, impatient to destroy. 

And shuts up all tho passages of joy ; 

Jn vain their gifts tho hounteons seasons pour, 

’J'lio finit autumnal and tho vernal dower: 

AVith listless eyes tho dotard views tho store; 

1 lo vicAvs and wondci*s that they please no iin:>ro. 

Noav palls the lastehiss meats and joyless wines, 

And Tiuxnry witli siglis her slave resigns. 

Approach, ye minstrels, hy the sootliing strain, 
Dilfuso the tuneful lenitives of pain: 

No sounds, alas I would touch the imjicrvioiis car. 
Though dancing inounlaius witnessed Orpheus near : 
No lute nor lyre his feeble poAYCi'S attend, 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend : 
liut everlasting dictates croAvd his tongue, 

I’crvci'sely grave, or positn'cly Av^rong. 

The still returning tale and lingering jest 
Terplex the fawning niece and pampered guest, 
IVhile growing hopes scarce awe tho gathering sneer, 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear; 

Tho Avatchful guests still hint tho last olfence, 

The danghier’s petulance, the son’s expense, 
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Improve his heady rage with treaoherbtis skill. 
And mould hia pas^ona tilhthey make his will. 

Unnuml^red' matjE^es hiW joints invade, 

Xiay siege to life, and pttess^he dire hlockade 
But uhextin^ished Avarice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate hie pains; 

He turns with anxious heart and hiippled hands. 
His bonds of debt and mortgages of lands; 

Or views his coffers with suspicious pyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies.' 

But grant, tho vii.*tues of a temperate prime. 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime; 
An ago that melts with iinperccived decay. 

And glides in modest innocence away; 

Whoso peaceful day Benevolence endears. 

Whoso night congratulating Conscience cheers: 
The general favourite as the general friend ; 
Such ago there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

Yet even oit this her load misfortune flings * 
To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings; 
New sorrow rises as tho day returns, 


A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 
Now kindred merit fills the sable bier, ' 
Now lacerated friendship claims a tear. 


Year chases year, decaly pursues decay, - 
Still drops come joy f)roin,'withering 1^ away j 
Now farms'aHse-afld Afferent engage, 

Superfluous lags the yetiMpau,,oh 
Till pitying Nature; , 

And bids alflioiod worth retire td^eaoS»;’ ‘ 
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But few there are whom hours like these await, 

Who sot unclouded in the ^Ifs of fate. 

From Lydia's monarch should the search descend. 

By Solon cautioned to regard his end. 

In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise— 

Feais^of the brave, and follies of the wise! 

From Marlborough's eyes tho streams oC dotage flow, 
And y wift oxpu’es a driveller and a show. 

Whore then slmll IIopo and Fear their objects ihnl ? 
Must dull Suspense corrui)t tho stagnant mind ? 

3Mubt helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

It oil darkling down tho torrent of his fate ? 

^Rlnst no dislike alaxm, no wishes rise, 

Ko cries invoke tho mercies of the skies ?— 

Irlnq^uircr cease; petitions yet remain, 

'Which heaven may hoar: nor deem religion vain, 
ytill raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to IToaven the measuro and tho chatce; 

Safe iirllis power, whoso eyes discern afar 
seci*et ambush of a specious prayer. 

Iiui>loro His aid, in Uis dcoibions rest, 

Seonr’o, whate'ei’ Ho gives, Ho gives the best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence flies 
And strong devotion to the skies assures, 
l^our forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, i|<nd a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarco coUeotivc rd^n can fill; 

For patience, sov^^gn o'er transmuted ill. 

For faith, that panting fbr a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature's signal of retreat; 
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These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain: 
These goods ho grants, who grants tlic power to gain; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 


BUHKB. 

EmniNP Biirkb. Born 1729; Died 1797. 

Bom ill Dublin, Burke came to push bis fortune in llio career of 
law at London, in 17.00. Ten yi‘uis later Ikj returned to 
Ireland a<3 private Seeretai-y to Chief Secretary llainilton. In 
17GG ho entered Pailiaincnt. 

Before this had been pnbliislied, amoii'j otlicr works, bis ticatise on 
tlio Suhlime and Beaniiful; and from this year until bis death a 
constant scries of political writingo ecme from his pen, which 
have secured to him one of the chief places in our literatui’c. 

"While oppost d, altogether, to mere speculative and Iheorelio 
politics, Burke, at the same time, strove to give to proetienl 
politics a philosophical basis; to throw light upon political 
action from every possible point of view. 

Criticism of Government a JDuiy. 

It is an undertaking of*soino degreo of delicacy to 
examine into the cause of public disorders. If a man 
happens not to succeed in such an inquiry, ho will htj 
thoiight weak and visionary; if ho touches the true 
grievance, there is a danger that ho may come near td 
persons of weight and consequence, who will rathe! 
he exasperated at the discovery of their errors, than 
thankful for the occasion of correcting them. If hd 
should be oldiged to blame the favourites of the pcophj 
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110 will be considered as the tool of power; if ho oeiisiircs 
those in power, lie will bo looked on as an instrument 
of faction, lint in all exertions of duty something is to 
bo hazarded. In cases of tumult and disorder, our laAv 
lias invested every man, in some sort, with the authority 
of a njagistrato. When the affairs of the nation arc dis¬ 
tracted, private people are, by the spirit of that law, 
justified ill stepping a little out of their ordinaiy 
sphere. They enjoy a privilege, of somewhat more 
dignity and effect, than that of idle lamentation oviu- 
the calamities of their country. They may look into 
them narrowly; they may reason upon them liberally ; 
and if they should be so fortunate as to discover the 
li no source of the mischief, and to suggest any probable 
method of removing it, though they may displease the 
rulers for tlio day, they are certainly of service to the 
cause of Government. Govorniuent is deeply interested 

111 everything which, oven through the medium of some 

temporary uneasiness, may tend finally to compose the 

milids of the subject, and to conciliate their aifections. 

1 have nothiiig to do hero with the abstract value of 

the voice of the people. But as long as reputation, the 

most precious possession of every individual, and as 

long as opinion, the great support of the State, depend 

entirely upon that voice, it can never be considered as 

a tiling of little consequence either to individuals or to 
% 

Government. Nations aro not primarily ruled by laws; 
less by violence. "Whatever original energy may be 
supposed cither in force or regulation ,* the operation of 
both is, in truth, merely instrumental. Nations are 
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govemod by tbo samo methods, and on the same 
principles, by which an: individual without authority is 
often able to gove^ those, who are Ixis equals or his 
superiors; by 'acknowledge of their temper, and by a 
judicious management of it; I m(^n,—^when public 
affairs are’ 'steadily and quietly conducted; not >vhen 
Government is .nothing but a continued souffle between 
the magistrate and the multitude; in which sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other is uppermost; in 
which they alternately yield and prevail, in a series of 
contemptible victories, and scandalous' submissions. 
Tho temper of the people amongst whom he presides 
ought tliereforo to bo tho first study of a statesman. 
And tho knowledge of this temper it is by no means 
impossible for him to attain, if ho has not an interest 
in being ignorant of what it is his duty to loam. 

To complain of the ago wc live in, to murmur at the 
present possessors of power, to lament the past, to 
conceive extravagant hopes of the future, ato tho 
common dispositions*of the greatest part of mankintl; 
indeed tho necessary effects of the ignorance and levity 
of tho vulgar. Such complaints and ^humours have 
existed in all times; yet as, all times have riot, been 
alike, true political sagacity manife&ts itself, in dis¬ 
tinguishing that complaint winch only characterises 
tho geneinl infirmity of hmneSu nature, from those which 
arc symptoms tof the partichlai* dis^miperaturo of our 
o^vn air and ^sbh«. k ^ ^ : 
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Tiie Use ani^ Abuse op Fauty, 

In order to throw an odium' on political connection, 
those politicians suppose it a necessary incident to it, 
that you are blindly to , follow the opinions of your 
party, when in direct--opposition to your own clear 
ideas; a de^ee of servitude that no worthy man coulil 
bear the thoughts of submitting to; and such as, I 
believe, no connections (except some Court Factions) 
ever could be so senselessly tyrannical as to impose. 
Men thinking freely, will, in particular instances, 
think differently. But still as the greater part of the 
measures which arise in the course of publio- business 
aro related^ to, or dependent on, some groat hading 
general jprindples in Government^ a man must bo peculiarly 
unfortunate in the choice of his political company if ho 
does not agree with thorn at least nine times in ton. 
If lie docs not concur in these general principles upon 
which the party is founded, and which necessarily draw 


an a concurrence in their appliAition, ho ought from 
the beginning to have chosen some other, more con¬ 
formable to his opinions. * AY hen the question is in its 
nature doubtful,- or, not very material, the modesty 


which becomes an individual, and (in spite of our Court 
moralists) that, partiality which becomes a well-chosen 


friendship, ^pSII frequenite brinp on an aoquiesoonce in 
the goiieral sc^timenty^MiUs* the disagreement will 
naturally be", enough , to. indulge 

freedom, ‘ without VhSatihg Uncord/ or disturbing ar¬ 
rangement. And this iiarall tlrat over: was reqiiired for 
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a character of the greatest iiuiformity and steadiness in 
connection. How men can proceed without any connec¬ 
tion at all, is to mo utterly incomprehensible. Of what 
sort of materials must that man bo made, how must he 
be tempered and put together, who can sit wliolo years 
in Parliament, with five hundred and fifty of his fellow- 
citizens, amidst the storm of such tempestuous passions, 
in tho sharp conflict of so many wits, and toiupers, and 
characters, in tho agitation of such mighty questions, 
ill the discussion of such vast and ponderous interests, 
without seeing any one sort of men, whose character, 
conduct, or disposition, would lead him to associate 
liiinself with them, to aid and be aided, in any one 
sy stem of public utility ? 

I remember an old scbolastic aphorism, which bjij’s 
“ that the man who lives wholly detached from others, 
must be either an angel or a devil.” "When T see iu any 
of these detached gentlemen of our times the angelic 
purity, iiower, and beneficence, I shall admit tlieni to 
bo angels. In the meantinio wo are bom only to bh 
men. 'SVo shall do enough if we form ourselves to bo 
good ones. It is therefore our business carefully to culti¬ 
vate iu our minds, to rear to tho most perfect vigour 
and maturity, every sort of generous and honest feeling 
that belongs to our nature. To bring tho dispositions 
that are lovely in private Mfe into tlio service and 
conduct of the commonwealth; so to be jiatriots, as 
not to foi-get wo are gentlemen. To cultivate friend¬ 
ships, and to incur enmities. To have both strong, but 
both selected: in the one, to be placable; in the other 
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immovable. To model om* principles to our duties 
and oxir situation. To bo fully persuaded, that all 
virtue which is impracticable is spun'ous; and rather 
to run the risk of falling into faults in a course w]ii(?h 
leads Tis to act with effect and encra:v, than to h)itei 
onf*our clays without blame, and without use, Ihiblic. 
life is a situation of power and energy; ho trespasseh 
against his duty who sloops upon his watch, as well as 
lie that goes over to tho enemy. 

There is, however, a time fur all things. It is not 
every conjuneturo which calls with equal forco npoii tlio 
activity of honest men ; but critical exigences now and 
then arise; and I am mistaken, if this bo nut one of 
them. Men will see tho necessity of honest combina¬ 
tion ; but they may see it when it is too late. They 
may embody, when it will bo i-uinons to themselves, 
and of no advantage to tho country; Avhon, for want of 
Biich^ timely union as may enable them to oppose in 
favour of tho laws, with the la\%s on their side, they 
may at length find themselves under the necessity of 
conspiring, instead of conaiilting. Tho law, for wJiioli 
they stand, may become a weapon in tho Lands of its 
bitterest enemies; and they will bo cast, at length, 
into that miserable alternative, between slavery and 
civil confusion, which no good man can look upon 
without horror; an alternative in which it is impos¬ 
sible ho should take cither part, with a conscience 
perfectly at repose. ']?o keep that situation of guilt 
and remorse at tho utmost distance is, therefore, our 
first obligation. Early activity may prevent lalo and 
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fmitlese violenoo. As yot wq woi'k, in I.I10 light.. The 
scheme of the .enemies of public , tranquillity has 
disarranged, it has not destroyed us. ' 

If the reader believes that there. really. exists a 
Faction ruling by the piivlito inclinations of a^Court 

(t 

against the general sense of the people; and that this 
Faction, whilst^ it pursues a scheme for undermining 
all the foundations of our freedom, weakens (for the 
)U’esont at least) all the powers of executory Govern- 
iilelit, rendering us abmad contemptible, and at homo 
distracted; ho will believe also, that nothing but a firm 
combination of public meu against this body, and that 
too, supported by the hearty oouourronce of the people 
at largo, can possibly got the better of it. The people 
will see the necessity of restoring public men to an 
attention to the public opinion, and of, restoring the 
constitution to its original pnnciplcs. Above all, they 
will endeavour to keep the Ilouse of Commons, from 
assuming a chaj‘act<rr which does not belong to 
They will endeavour to keep that House, for its exist¬ 
ence, for its powers, and its' privileges, as independent 
of every other, and as dependent upon tibemselYOs, as 


possible. This servitude is to an House of Commons 
(like obedience to, the Divine law) ‘^ perfect freedom.” 
For if tliey onoe.^tiit this natural, rational, and.liheinl 
obedience, ha^g deserted the only: proper foundation 
of their poww, th^. must .^fc an abject 

and unhaturjal . dep^denoe :qlso. When, 

through the medium of : this, just bdnneetiou with 
their constituents, the genuine dignity of the House of 
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Commons is restored, it will begin to think of casting 
from it, with sooni, as badges of servility, all the false 
ornaments of illegal power, with which it has been, 
for some time, disgraced. It wilL begin to think of 
its old office of ControI/. ' It will not suffer that last of 
evils to pi'edominate in tho country; men without 
popular confidence, public opinion, natural connec¬ 
tion, or mutual trust, invested with all, tlxe powers of 
Government. 

'When they have loamod tliis lesson themselves, they 
will ho willing and able to teach tho Court, that it is 
the tmo interest of the Prince to have but one Adminis¬ 


tration ; and that one composed of those who* recommend 
thenisolves to their Sovereign through the opinion of 
tlicir country, and not by their obsequiousness to a 
favourite. Such men will serve their Sovereign with 
affection and fidelity; because his choice of them, upon 
such principles, is a compliment to their virtue. They 
'will be able to servo him effectual ^; - because they will 
add the weight of tho country to the force of tho 
executory'-power. TTiey wull he able to serve their 
King with dignity; because they will never abuse his 


name, to, tho gratification of their private spleen or 
avarice. Thm, with ' allowan^ for Iqiman frailty, 
may probably the 'a Ministry, 

Avhich thinka^ itself 'accotpitabl^ -to House of 
Commons, wh^ the Hqu^ of Commons thinka itself 
accountable totita should 

prevail, things must remain in thdr present confu¬ 
sion ; until they are hurried into all tho rage of civil 
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violence; or until they sink into the dead repose of 
despotism. 


AmEUICAN TAXAriON. 

Again, and again, revert to your own principles— 
Sceh Peace and ensue it —leave America, if slic lias 
taxable matter in her, to tax herself. I am not here 
going into the distinctions of rights, not attemiiting to 
mark their boundaries. 1 do not enter into thesj meta¬ 
physical distinctions; 1 hate tlio very sound of them. 
Leave the Americans as they anciently stood, and these 
distinctions, born of our unhappy contest, will die 
along with it. They and wo, and their and our an¬ 
cestors, have been happy under that system. Let the 
memory of ail actions, in contradiction to that good 
old mode, on both sides, bo extinguished for oA er. Be 
content to bind America bylaws of trade; you have 
ahvays done it. Let this be your reason for binding 
their trade. Do noj'. burden them, by taxes; you wei'o 
not used to do so from the heginning. Let this be your 
reason for not taxing. These are the arguments of 
states and kingdoms. Leavo tho rest to schools; for 
there only they may bo discussed with safety. But, if 
in temperately, unwisel}*, fatally, you sophisticate and 
poison tho very source of government, by urging subtle 
deductions, and conseriuenccs odious to those you 
govern, from* the unlimited and illimitable nature of 
supreme sovereignty, you will teach them by these 
means to call that sovereignty itself in question. 
When you drive him hard, tho boar will surely turn 
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up'»ii tlio hiiiiLoiij. If that sovereignty and their 

fjeccloin cannot ho reconciled, Avliioh ^vill they tako ? 

They will cast your sovereignty in yoiir face. Nobody 

will bo .argued into slavery. Sir, lot the gentlemen on 

the other side call forth all their ability; let the best 

of them got up, and toll me, what one character of 

liberty the Americans have, and what one brand <^f 

slavery they are free from, if they are bound iii their 

property and industry, by all these restraints you can 

iniagino on commeroo, and at the same time arc inado 

pack-horses of every tax you choose to impose, without 

tho least share in granting thorn. When they bear the 

burdens of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to 

bear tho burdens of unlimited rovonuo too? Tho 

JCnglislunaii in America will feel that this is slavery— 

ihat it is legal slavery, will bo no compensation, either 

to his feelings or his understanding. 

A Noble Lord, who spoke some time ago, is full of 

tho fire of ingenuous youth; and when ho has modelled 
• ... * 
i he ideas of a lively imagination by further experience, 

ho will bo an ornament to hi» country in either House. 

JIo has said, tliat the Americans are our children, and 

how can they revolt against their parent? Ho B.ayB, 

that if they are not free in their present state, England 

is not free; because Manchester, and other considerable 

places, are not represented. So then, because some 

towns in England are not represented, America is to 

have no representative at all. They are our children: 

but when children ash for hread, wo are not to give a 

Slone. Is it because tho matural resistance of things. 


VI. 


0 
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and the Various mutatibhs of Mme, hindprs our govern- 
meni, or iany Bcliemo of from "being any 

more thanria kovi^di ipproi&niatlcm to the right, is* it 
therefore that the* Colonies are to recede from it 
infinitely ? ' When this ehitd Of or^s'wishes to assimilate 
to its patent, and to tefioot ■with a^ 'toue filial icscm- 
bianco the beauteous countenance of British liberty, 
are we to turn to them the shameful parts of our Con¬ 
stitution? aro Wo to give them our weakness for their 
strength? our opprobrium for their glory? and {.ho 
slough of slavery, which we are notable to work olF, to 

' S. I 

serve them for their freedom ? 

If this he the case, ask yourselves this question, Will 
they bo content in such a state of slavery? If not, 
look to the consequences. Beflect how you arc to 
govern a jMSople, who tliink tliey ought to'be fi eo, and 
think they are not. Your scheme yields no rcvi^jiuo; 
it yields nothing but discontent, disorder, disobqdinncc; 
and such is the state of Ameriea> that after w'ading up 

r- • ^ 

{o your eyes in blootl, you could only end just wdioro 
you begun; that is, to tsx whore ho revenue is to bo 
found to—^my voice fails me; my inclination indeed 
carries me lio farther—all is conf{^ioif beyond it. 

Thk SpiUxt of LnsBaaTY m the Coionies. 

Thes^ ndt ,^t^aining that 

high opinion:', ^f untri^ for^^ 'by which many gentle¬ 
men, for Whose ixx'^her: 

great respect, seem tO so. ^eatly captivated. But 
{here is still behind a third consideration concerning 
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this object, whioJi serves to detemme luy opinion on 
tlio sort of polipy vrliioli .ought to^ .be pursued ill the 
inanageinont of'Aincsnou, even population 

and its coiumerce',-1 ftlban and character. 

In this charactei^'of the\Aj^^oans, u love of freedom 
is tho^prodominating feafur^whiGh marks’and distiu- 
guishos, the -Whol©; and as an ardent is al'wUya a 
jealous affeotion, your Ooloxiios beopnio. suspicious, 
lestivo, and untraotablo, wlienover they see the least 

N 

attempt to wrest from them by force* or shullio 
IVom them by pli^ksane, what they think: Only 

advantage worth living for.- Thi§ fibroe spirit of 
Liberty is stronger in the English Colonies probably 
than in any other people of the earth; and this from a 
groat variety of powerful causes; which to.understand 
tlio true temper of theii* minds* and the direction which 
this spirit takes, it w^l not bo. amiss to lay open 
somewhat more largely., "- 

Eii*st, the people of the Colonies are descendants of 
Englishmen. ' England,-sir, is .a nation, which still I 
hope rospeots,^aii.d fomerly adored,.her freedom, -The 
Colonists emigra%d: from, you when this part of your 
character w<w -predominant; and they took this 
bias and direction '^o'iu.oment they parted from your 
hands. deypted to liberty, 

but to Uberty<b^6t$i^g:'on 
English prinoipl^. <' ^ like^. other mere 

abstractions, in 

some sensible objeet p Jma bveiy na^^ formed to 
itself some favourite xapiTit, which by way"'df eminence 

O .4 



hnjuiacH tlio critorion of their happiness. It liappcnetl, 
know, sir, that tho great contests for freedom in 
iJiis country wero from tho earliest times chiefly upon 
the question of taxing. Most of tho contests in the 
ancient commonwoaltlifl turned primarily on tho rigid, 
of election of magistrates; or on tho halanco mnoug 
tlio several orders of tho state. Tlio question of niuju'y 
>vas not with thorn so immediate. But in Bnghind it 
AvjiB otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest pt'ns, 
and most eloquent tongues have been exorcised ; tlie 
greate.st spirits have acted and sufiered. In order to 
give tlio fullest satisfaction concerning the iinpoi tunee 
(»!’ thi.s point, it was not only necessary for tlioso wlio 
in argument defended the excellence of the Kiiglish 
Constitution, to insist on this privilege of granlijig 
niojioy as a dry point of fact, and to prove, that the 
light had been acknowledged in ancient parehineids, 
and blind usages, to reside in a certain botly called an 
IFouso of CVniimoriB. They went much farther; tlicy 
attempted to jirovo, and they succeeded, that in Ihooiy 
it ought to ho so, from ..the particular nature of an 
House of Commons, as an immediate representative of 
the people; whether tho old records had delivered tliis 
oracle or not. They took inflnito pains to inculcate, 
as a fundamental pnnciplo, that in all inonarchios tln‘ 
people must in cflect thomsclves, mediately or imme¬ 
diately, possess the power of granting their own money, 
or no shadow of liberty could subsist. Tho Colonies 
draw from you, as with their life-blood, these ideas and 
principles. Their love of lilwrty, as with you, fixed 
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and attached on this specilic point of taxing. Ijiborty 
might l>o safe, or miglit bo endaiigorod, in twenty other 
particulars, without thoir being much pleased or 
alarmed. IToro they felt its pulso ; and as they found 
that beat, they thought tliomsolves sick or sound. I 
do n«»t say whether they wore right or wi*ong in 
ai)plying your general arguments to their own cas<‘. 
It is not easy indeed to make a monopoly of theorcins 
and curullarics. Tho fact is, that they did thus ap2>ly 
tiioso genoral arguments; ami your modo of governing 
ihem, whether through lenity or indolence, tlirougli 
wisd(nn or mistake, oonfimied tliom in tho imagination, 
that they, as well as you, had an interest in these 
common principles. 

They were further confirmed in this pleasing error 
hy tho form of their provincial legislative assemblies. 
Their govcmnients are po2>uhir in a high dogi*eo; some 
are merely poxnilar; in all, the popular reprosontativo 
is tho most weighty; and this share of tho people in 
tlimr ordinary government never fails to inspire them 
with lofty sentiments, and.with a strong aversitni 
from whatever tends to deprive them of their chiel' 
importance. 

If anything wore wanting to this necessary 02>cration 
of the form of government, religion would have given 
it a complete effect. Beligiou, always a principle of 
energy, in this new people is no'way worn out or 
impaired; and their mode of professing it is also one 
main cause of this free spirit. The people are Protc\s- 
tants; and of that kind which is tho most adverse to 
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all implicit dttbmitision jsnnd and opinion. This is a 
persuasion not only id liberty, but built 

upon it. T do not thinbv that the reason of this 
a vcrseiioss in the dissenting-bhur<^es, from all that 
Jooks like absolute gQvomment, isao ibnch to bo souglit 
in their religious tenets, as in their history. JBvcry 
ono knows that the Bomah CathdMo religion is at 
least coeval with most of the governments where it 
prevails j that it has generally gone hand in hand with 
them, and received great favour and every kind ol 
»ui>port from authority. The Church of England too 
was foi’ined from her cradle xindor the nursing care oi 
regular govenunent. But the dissenting interests have 
sprung up in direct opposition to all the ordinary 
pov/ors of the world; and could justify iEhat opposition 
only on a strong claim to natu^l liberty. Their 
very existence depended on the powerful and unremittod 
assertion of that claim. All Protostantiem, oven tiio 
most cold aird passive, is a sort of dissent. But tho 
religion most prevalent in' bur Northern Colonies is 


a refinement of the principle of resistimce; it is tho 
dissldencc of dissent,* and the Protestantism of tho 


Protestant religion. This religion, undbr a vai*iety ot 
denominations agreeing in nothing' but in tho eoiii- 


munion? of the spirit * of liberty; is . predominant in 
most uf the Ni:^.h^rh pfervinoes Church ol 

England,'ivJt^iih^udmg its is in reality 

no moro than of priy%te.fi^; Upt mok 

probably tbe tenth "ofi the left 

England when this spirit was hig a, and in tho emi- 
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grants w'as the highest of all; and eve^^that stream of 
foreigners, wliiplt has been oonsi^t^ :Qpwing i^to these 
Colonies, has, the greatest partfh^h obmppsed of ilis< 
Bonters from the eltahllshmenta of their several oonutries, 
and have brought with them a temper and character far 

” ' * ^ '"bf 

from alien to thht of tho people with whom they mixed. 

Sir,. I can perceive by their manner, that* some 
geutlomon object to the latitude of this • description; 
because in the ^nthom Colonies the Church of England 
forms a largo body, and has a regular establishment.^ 
It is certainly true. There is, however, a cirouinstancc 
attending tlicse Colonies, which, in my opinioii, fully 
countorbalancGs dififercnco, and makes the spirit of 
liberty still more high and .haughty than in those to tho 
northward. It is, that, in Virginia and the Carol!nas 
they have a vast multitude of slaves. Where this is 
the case in any part of tlie world, tliose.who are free 


are by far the most proud and jealous of their froedota, 
ErcodOtii is to them not. only an enjoyment, but a kind 

• ' s 

rank and privilege. seoing* there, that freedom, 

as in countri^ where it is a common blessing, and 
(18 hroaJr arid the may be united with 


much abject toil, ^'With great miseryiV^th all tho 
exterior of servitude, liberty l<^k(^ amongst , them, 
like something .ia. moj^ noble and liberal., I 
do not morality 

of this sentimeh^^r^^i'^oh'^ l^t as muph prido 

as virtue ip, natpro of 

man. The of 

CJolonies aro mucK inore strongly, and with an higher 
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and iiinro stiibljorii spirit, attached to liberty, than those 
to tlie northward. Snch were all the ancient common 
Avealtlis ; such were our Gothic ancestors; such in our - 
da^’s wore the Poles ; and such will bo all masters ot 
slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In such a 
people, the haughtines .3 of domination combines isuth 
Iho spirit of - freedom, fortifies it, and renders it 
invincible. 

Permit nio, sir, to add another circumstance in our. 
C?olouLcs, which contributes no moan part towards the 
growth and cflcct of this untractablo spirit. I mean 
their education. In no country perhaps in the world 
is the law so general a siud3^ The profession itself is 
numerous and powerful; and in most provinces it takes 
the lead. The greater number of the Deputies scut to 
the (,^ongrcss wero lawyers. But all who read (and 
most do read), endeavour to obtain some smattering in 
that science. I have been told by an eminent bookseller, 
that in no branch of his huciiicss, after tracts of pojuilar 
devotion, wero so &any books as those on the la^v 
exported to the plantations. The Colonists liavo now 
i’allcii into tlio way of printing them for their own use. 

1 hear that they have sold nearly as many of Bhick- 
stemo’s Commentaries in America as in England. 
General Gage marts out this disposition very pailieu- 
la vly in a letter on your table. lie states, that all Iho 
people in his government are lawyers, or smattcrers 
in law; and that in Boston they have boon enabled, 
by successful chieanoj wholly to evade many parts of 
one of your capital penal constitutions. The smartuess 
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of deliato will say, that this kuowledi^c ought to tonch 
tlicm inoi’o clearly the rights of legislature, thoir 
obligations to obedience, and the x>onaltics of rebellion. 
All this is mighty well. But my honourable and 
learned friend on the floor, who condescends to mark 
wlisjj^ I say for animadversion, will disdain that ground, 
lie has heard, as well as I, that when great honours 
and great emoluments do not win over this knowledge 
to tlie service of the state, it is a fomaidablo adversary 
to government. If the spirit bo not tamed and broken 
by tlicso happy methods, it is stubborn and litigious. 
Aheunt stadia in mores. This study rondors men acute, 
impiisitivo, dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in 
defonoo, full of resources. In other countries, the 
people, more simjflc, and of a less mercurial cast, judge 
of an ill-j>rinciplo in govcxaiinont only by an actual 
gricvaiico; hero they anticipate the evil, and judge of 
the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the 
pvincipTo. They augur misgovernraont at a distance ; 
ancl snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze. . 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the 
Colonies is hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is 
iu)t merely moral, but laid deep in tho natural constitu- 
ti(m of things. Three thousand miles of ocean lie 
between you and thorn. No contrivance can prevent 
the effect of this distance in weakening 'government. 
Seas roll, and months pass, between tho order and 
tho execution; and the want of a speedy explanation 
of a single point is enough to defeat a whole sj’stcju. 
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You have, indeed *^of vengeance^ who 
carry youi boltd fc.:^oir,pouxi^^ to the remotest verge 
of the sea, ixi» that limits tho 

arrogance of; dtements» and 

says,‘‘5o/air "Who are 

you, that you fibou^dfrefc and ra^, and bite I ho chains 
of Natuiu ?—Nothing worso happena to you than docs 
to all nations.who bavo extensive Empire; and ii 
happens in all tho forms into which. Empire can bo 
thrown? In largo bodies, the circulation of power 
must be less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has 
said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, 
and Curdistah, as he governs Thrace; nor has ho tlio 
same dominion in Crimea and Algiers, which he has 
fit Brusa and Smyrna. . Despotism itself is obliged to 
truck and huckster. Tho Sultan gets such obedience 
fis he can. Ho govei-ns with a loose rein, that he may 


govern at all; and the whole of the fo^ and vigour 
of his authority in his centre is derived from a piudcnt 
rol action in all hifi borders. Spain, in her provinces, 
is, i)erhaps, not no well ob^ed as you are in yours. She 
complies too; she subnnts } she waiohea times^ This is 
tho immuta^ condition; the eternal 0f -extensive 


and detach^ Empire. N' . 

Then, sir,’ from’t^esO mx .e^pi^ jMtirces; of Descent; 
of Form d? ut)c,1^^ligi^l3i the Northern 


Ihnvincoi^; m Education ; 

of the of 

G ovemmeni';. 4 Iferbe spirit of 

Liberty lias grown upf rit grdwih of Gie 
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people in your Goloniiss, and increased with the iucvojisn 
of their wealthy a Bpirii,.that unhappily.meeting with 
an exercise of howrer lawful, 

is not reconcilahte toLiberty; itiuch Icsa 
with theire;. hi^'khidle^:;^this Jflamo that is ready to 
consume ns, " -; " . . 


GIBBON. 

’ ' \ 

I’ii)\vAr.ttQiSBoiiF. uBom 1737; Died 1794. 

KdueaicLl at ,flrs| privately, Gibbon found Ifttlo Uiifitwas coui^fuial 
to his taste'in the spirit of Oxford when ho went there, lie li't'i 
tho UniVerBity; and by long residenee on the €!oniiiient, ho e<*- 
quired the po^er qf v^riting mth rasa in Frcnoli, in which 
language • his essay a^eajRHl. 

His gr^at work, Tlie DeiMfie. and FiiU of &ie Soman‘Mnpiref wms 
tho labour of more than twenty years. Tho style, though per¬ 
haps monotonous,'is yet always dignified''tind stately; ninl 
enriched by briiljfuit wit. 

In tite last moments bf her decay, Constantinople was 
doubtless more opulent and .po^lous than Athens at 
her most j^ouri^ng era^ when a scanty sum of six 
thousand italentii, pr . twelrO hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, was£ pqjs^pssied by '^^l^ty-one thojusand male 
citizens of ah adhlt^ a^' .But eaph of these citizens 
was a-freeman^; /to. the; liberty of his 



exorcised. ^Teigament oi 

the ropubliOi • t'»y 

the strong and' yhtioi^ character; 
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nniler the sliicld of freedom, on the wings of emulation 
and vanity, oacli Athenian aspired to the level of tho 
national dignity; from this commanding eminence, 
some chosen spirits soared Toeyond tho reach of a vulgar 
<’,yo ; and tho chances of superior merit in a great and 
poi»ulous kingdom, as tliey are proved by exporicit^o, 
would excuse tho computation of imaginary millions. 
4 'ho territories of Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do 
not exceed a moderate province of France or England ; 
hut after the trophies of Salamis and Platea, they 
expand in our fancy to tho gigantic size of Asia, which 
had been trampled under tho feet of the victorious 
(iroehs. But tho subjects of the Byzantine Empire, 
wlio assume and dishonour tho names both of Greeks 
and Homans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, 
A\liicli are neither softened hy tho weakness of 
Jiumanity, nor animated by the vigour of memoiahlo 
erinics. The freemen of antiquity might repeat with 
generous enthusiasm tho sentence of Homer, “ tliat on 
the first day of his seiwitude, tho captive is deprived o\' 
one half of his manly virti\p.” Biit tho poet had only 
sei'ii tho effects of civil or domestic slaveiy, nor could 
bo foretell that tho second moiety of manhood must bo 
annihilated by tlio spiritual despotism which shackles 
ni>t only tho actions, but oven thd thoughts of tJiu 
pros till to votary. 
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CKABBE. 

* 

((KDitcK CuABUJf. Bom I7ii4 ; Died 1832. 

Tlio sou of u collocfcnr of taxes in Aldboroiigli, BufiuIK. IIli 
father was poor, and could give him only a meagre odiu-ntimt, 
hailing as a 8iirg(Mjn, ho turned to literature, ntul, unnidnl, 
developed liis geniuB in his own wn^'. Ilo finally oiitc‘r4*d the 
C,'iinrcli. As tho poet of tl»e poor, with a fetylo of singular 
tlireclness uud simplicity, which owed nothing to ornament, 
he helpo«l to hicak down the artificiality which had over 
Englihh ])Oetry. He is cspocially nt home iu tmthfiil ami 
pathetic de&criptiuns of humble life. 

Isaac Ashford, a Noblk Peasant. 

Xi-AT to these ladies, but in nought allied, 

A iiohlo peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. * 

Xijhlo'*lio was, contemning all things mean, 

Ills truth unquestioned and his soul serene, 
or no man’s presence Isaac/el t afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dismayed : 
iSliamo knew him not, ho dreaded no disgrace, 

Ti'uth, simple truth, was wi-itten in his face ; 

Yet while tho serious thought his soul approved, 
Clioerful ho seemed, and gentleness ho loved; 

To bliss domestic ho his heart resigned, 

And with the firmest, had the fondest mind : 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 

And gave allowance whore ho needed none; 
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Good he rofui^od with future ill to buy, 

Xor know a joy’ that c^us^ iro^^ctioh^a sigh j 

t w “ '1. 

A friend to virttsh, Ids unoloudod- breiibst ^ 

No envy stung^ ho jealousy distrei^^^ . 
llano of the poor! it Vouhde their'weaker, mind . 
To miss one favoiir which their hoighboprs find — 
^"ot far was ho from stoio pride removed; 

I To felt humanely, and he warmly loved: 
r marked his action when his infant died. 

And his old neighbour for oifenoo was tried; 

The still tears, stealing down that fuiTO wed ehoek, 

t 

S])oko pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, *twas not their vulgar pride, 
Who, in their base contempt, the great.deride; 

Nor pride in learning, though Any clerk agreed, 

1 f fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 
Nor pride in ijmtio skill, although wo knew 
None his superior, and his equals few: 

Hut if that spirit in Ijis soul had place, 

11. was the jealous pride that shuns disgi'aco ; 

A i)rido in honest fame, by virtue gained, .. 

I ll sturdy boys to. virtuous labours toaihcnl; 


I’ride in the power, that guards his country's coast 
And all that l^li^man enjoy andSbo^t; - 


Pride in a life J^h^ alahder's tongue defied. 

In fact, a ' ' 

' He had n6 piai^« 

Christian and 'c^untiiyfi^axi; h|ii&^^ 

True to his church he'bameij.-ho' Sitriday ufiawer 
Kopt him,at home in that important hbur j 



CEABBE. ‘>07 

Nt)r his firm feet could one persuading sect ‘ 

By the strong glaro of!, their new, light direct ; 

“ On hope, in mine own's^lx^ light, I g&zo. 

But should he blind and lose it, in your hlazo! ’* 

In times sever^' when' many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his oonifort to comf lain, 

Isaac their wants would soothe, his owu would hide, 
And feel in that his comfort and his psido. 

At length lie found, when seventy years were rim, 

I lis strongtli deported and his labour done; 

When, save his honest fame, ho kept no more, 

But lost Ilia wife and saw his eliildren poor j- - 
’iNvas then a spark of—lay not, discontent— ^ 
struck on h|s mind—and thus ho gave it vent: 

“Kind are yoiir laws—*tis not to bo denied— 

'J'liat in yon house for ruineil age provide, 

And they are jiist j- when youiig, wo give you all, 

And then for comfoits in pur weakness call. 

Why then thmproud reluctance tojbo fed,, 
i’o juin your poor and .eat the parish bread ? 

But yot I linger, loath with him to feed 
^Vllo gains his plenty by the sons of need ; 

He who, by contract, all your paupers took. 

And gauges stomojchs with an ans&ious look: 

On some old mas^r I could well depe^, 

Seo him with thduk hhn as Of fdehd; 

But ill on him wlm ’dcl!?s ^e;day’s supply,. . 

And counts our^jelmc^fii tvho at night may die; 

Yet help me, Hea'vehi: &nd let n^ not pcunplaiu 
Of what befalls me, but the fate sustain?'* 
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Si'cli were liis tlioiigliis, and ho resigned Jio grew 
l)ai]y lie placed the worklioiiso in his view! 

I hit came not there, for sudden was his fate, 
lie dropt expiring at his cottage-gate. 

T feel his ahsonco in the liours of prayer 
And view his scat,nnd sigh for Isaac there; 

1 see no more those wliite locks thinly spread 
liouiid the bald polish of that honoui*ed head ; 

JS'o more that awful glance on playful wight 
(A)ni])elled to kneel and tremble at the sight; 

"fo fold his lingers ail in dread the while, 

'I’ill Mister Ashford softened to a smile; 

No mure that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pure faith—^to give it force—arc there: 
But ho is blest, and I lament no more, 

A wise, good man contented to he poor. 
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UoHiouT Dorn 1750; Diotl 1790. 

Tlifi sou of lui Ayrshire farmer; Dnms owed little or nothin}^ tc 
cdiiouliou, and, in his geuius, followtMl the impulse of naiino 
aiiwio. Into tJio poetical lileruturo of Scotland lie not only 
liieatlicd a new spiiit of purity and tendorneas, but tuhh <1 :i 
vig«)nr, and freshno.ss and Inimour, hardly to bo iiariilloled in 
the lyrical poetry of any country, and enough to make liitn u 
for nil nations and all times, llis cai*cer was shoi t, ami 
( iiiK'd sadly; and in his poems we must look rather for natural 
ontbursts of genius than for completeness or art. 


Till-: OoTTKii’iS Saturday 


Niuht. 


l.et not nnibitioii mock their useful toil, 

'I'heiv homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 

The short and simidc aniiuls^of the poor. 

Ci V. 


Mv hiv’d, my hoiumr’d, luuch-rcspootod friend! 

Xu mercenary bard his humage pays : 

Witli lionest pride, 1 scorn eacli selfish end; 

My de.iicst meed, a friend’s esteem and praise 
'I’o you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

I’he lowly train in life’s sccj[uester’d scone; 

'i’Jie native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 

Wluit Aikin in a cottage would have been : 

Ah ! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier thoi e, I ween. 
Vi. p 
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aio 

Kovombor chill blaws loud \vi' angry sugh; 

'J’lie Bhort’ning winter day is near a close; 

The miry beasts retreating fiV the plough; 

I’ho blackening train o* craws to their reiiosc : 
The toil-worn cotter frao his labour* goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and hi.s hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And wcaiy, o’er the moor, his course does liainc-.. 
bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath tho shelter of an aged tree; 

Th’ expectant weo-things, toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin noise an’ gleo. 

11 is woo bit ingle, blinkin bonilie, 

Ilia clean hearth-siano, liis thrifty wifio’s smile, 
'riio lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Hoes a’ his weary carking cares heguilo. 

An’ makes him quite forgot his labour an’ his b.'il. 

r.c'lyvo, tho elder bairns cofuo drappin’ in. 

At service out, amaug the farmers roun’; 

^ ' 

Some ca’ tho pleugh, some herd, some ten tie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town: 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman-grown, 

Til yoiithfti’ bloom, love sparklin’ in her o’e, 

(\iiiio.s hame, perhaps, to show a braw new gown. 
Or deposite her sair-won penny fee 
To help her parents dear, if they in haidship 
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ith joy iinfoign’d brothers and sisters meet. 

And each for other’s wcolfare kindly spiers; 

'J'lie social hom*s, ewift-wing’d, unnoticed fleet; 

Kacli tolls the uncos that he sees and hoai*e; 

'J'lio parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 

Anticipation forward points the view: 

The mother wi* her needle, and her shears, 

Gars auld claos look amaist as woll’s the new; 

'Fhc father mixes a* with admonition due. 

I'heir master’s and their mistress’s command. 

The yo linkers a* are warned to obey; 
u\nd mind their labours wi’ an cydent hand, 

And ne’er, though out o* sight, to jauk or play ; 

“ And O! bo sure to fear the Lord alway I 
And mind your duty duly, mom and night! 
host in temptation’s path ye gang astray. 

Implore His counsel and assisting might: 

’I’hcyj;''ver sought in vain that sought the Lord aright.” 


Ihit now the supper crowns their simple board, 

The halcsome parritdh, chief o* ^cotia’s food; 

'^rhe soupe their only Hawkio does afford. 

That ’yont the hallan snugly ohows her cood; 

The dame brings forth in complimental moofl, 

To grace the lad, her weol-hain’d kebbuck, fell, 
And aft he’s prest, and aft he oa*s it guid ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will teD, 

How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the liell. 

F 2 
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'I'ho cheerfu’ supper done, \vi’ seiious face, 

They, round tlio ingle, form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’-Bible, anco his father’s pride; 

IT is bonnet rev’rcntly is laid aside, 

ITis lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 

T] lose strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

Tie wales a portion wdth judicious care, 

And, “ Lot us worship God!” ho says, with solemn aii 


Tlioii kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
^.rho saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 

Hope “ siirings exulting on triumphant wing,” 

’i’hat thus they all shall moot in future days : 

I'hcro ever bask in uncreated ra^^s, 

Xo more to sigh, or shed the bitter tcai*, 

'rogether hymning their Creator’s praise. 

.In such society, yet still more dear; 

While circling timeimoves round in an ctei iml 

(’onipared witli this how poor Kcligion’s pride. 

In all the pomp of^netliod and of art. 

Wlien men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 

IMie Tower, incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

Uiit haply, in some cottage far apart, 

J\[ay hear, well-pleased the language of the ml; 

And in His B(.M)k of life the inmates poor enroll. 
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Thon lioinowfxnl all take off tJieir aov’ral way : 

I’lie youngling cottagors retij’O to rest ; 

Tlio parent pair their secret homage i^ay, 

And profier up to Jlcaven the warm request, 

That lie who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 

ATid decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 

Would, in the way Ilis wisdom secs the heat, 

For them and for their little ones provide; 
lUit chicjfl^i' in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
'I’liat makes her loved at homo, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God 
And ee rtes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

'rijo cottage leaves the palace far behind; 

What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 
DiKpfmsing oft tho wretch of human kind, 
btjfdied in arts of hell, in wickodnesS roiined ! 

O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sojii: 
Ijong may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Bo bless’d with health, and peace, and sweet con ton t 
And, oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
Fr(un luxury's contagion, weak and vile! 

1'hcn, howe’er crowns and coronets bo rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise tho while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Isle. 
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C) Thou f who pour’d the patriotic tido 

That strcjiin’d through Wallace’s undaunted heart 
Who dared to nobly’stem tyrannic pride. 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 

(Tho patriot’s God, peculiarly Thou art, 

ITis friend, inspirer, guardian, and rowai'd 1) 

O never, never, Scotia’s realm desert, 

But still the patriot, and tho patriot bard, 

Ill bright succession raise, her ornament and guaid 


Man was mai>k to Mouhn. 

A DIBQE. 

When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One evening as I wandered forth 
Along tho banks of Ayr, 

1 spy’d a man, whose aged stoi> 

Seemed*weary worn with care; 
nis face was furrowed o’er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 

Young stranger, whither wanderost tlmu ? 

Began the reverend sago ; 

Does thirst of wealth thy stop constrain. 
Or youthful pleasure’s rage ? 

Or haply, prest with cares and woes. 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, 'with mo, to mourn 
The miseries of Man. 
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Tlio sun that ovorlianga yon moors. 
Out-spreading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labour to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride; 

i‘ve scon yon weary wiiitor-sun 
Twice forty times roturii; 

And ovei*y time has added i^roofs. 

That Man was made to mourn, 

(> Man I while in thy early years, 
flow prodigal of time ! 

Mis-spendiiig all thy procuuis Jiours, 

Thy glorious youthful prime ! 

Alternate follies take tlio sway ; 
Ijioontioiis passions burn ; 

Which tenfold force givo nature’s 1 :iav, 
That Man was made to niourn. 

liook not alone in youthful prime. 

Or manhood’s active imght; 

IMan then is useful to his kind, 

Supported in his right. 

But see him on the edge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn, 

TJien age and want, oh! ilhmatolled pair 
Show-Man was made to mourn. 

Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Inwoven with our frame I 

More pointed still wo make ourselA^o*^, 

1?egret, remorse, and shame! 
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AinT ]Maii, whoso hoavou-cjcatvtl 
The smiles of love adorn, 

JMaii’s inhumanity to man 

Mai vcs countless thonsandfs mourn ! 

See yonder poor, o’er-labour’d wio-hl, 
So ahjcct, mean, and vile. 

Who ho< 5 S a brother of iho earth 
To give him leave to toil; 

And se<i his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor j)ctitioTi spurn, 

I mmindful, tho* a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 

If I’m design’d yon lordling’s shivo — 
By nature's law design’d— 

Why was an independent wish 
hfer planted in my mind ? 

If ui^t, wliy am 1 subject to 
Ills eruc'^ty, or scorn? 

(U* wliy has IVIan tho will and powei 
To make his fellow mourn ? 

Yet, let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy j'outhful breast; 

This jiartial view of human kind. 

Is surely not the last! 

The i^oor oppressed, honest man. 

Had never, sure been born. 

Had there not boon some rcconipf'U^o 
To eomfort those that mourn I 



O J)o;itli ! tho poor nian’fci dearest friend^ 
The kindest and tlio best ! 

Welcomo the licur my aged limljs 
Are laid witli thee at rest! 

Tlio great, the wealthy, fear thy liluw, 

» From pomp and pleasure torn ! 

Hut, oh ! a blest relief to those 
Tliat weary-laden mourn. 

To A IMouNTAm Daisy. 

I 

ON 'JM'ltXrNO ONE DOWN WITH THE I’l.Oron, IN Al'Ml, iV 

Wee, modest, crimson-tip[)od flow’i’, 

'^riion's mot me in an evil hour; 

For T mann crush amang the stouio 
Thy slender stem. 

'fo spare thco now is past my pt)w’r, 

Thou bomi io gem. 

Alas it’s no thy neobor sweet, 

Tlie bonio lark, companionmieet! 

Jlcnding thco ’mang tho dewy Aveet 
Wi* breast, 

When upAvard-sx^ringing, blytho to greet 
Tho purpling cast. 

Canid blew tho bitter-biting noi*th 
Fpon thy early humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Sf-areo rear’d above tho x^ar<'nt earth 
'riiy ioiahu- form. 
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The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 

High sheltering woods and wa’s mann shield. 
But thou beneath the random bield 
O* clod or stano, 

Adorns the histie stibblo-field 
Unseen, alane. 

There in thy scanty mantle clad 
I’liy snawy bosom, sun-wai'd spi-ead, 

'I'hou lifts thy unassuming head 
Ill humble guise; 

But now the share uptoars thy bed, . 

And low thou lies ! 

* ip SK # 

fcJuch is the fate of simple bard. 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d ! 
Unskilful ho to note the card 

Of prudent lore, ^ 

Till billows rpgo, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o’er f 

a 

Such fate to suffering woyth is given, 

Who long with wants and woes has sti ivon. 
By hiunan pride or cunning driven 
To mis’iy's brink, 

Till wrench’d of every stay but Heav’n, 

Ho, ruin’d, sink ! 

l^wn thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate 
That fate is tliine^—^no distant date; 

Stern Kuiii’s ploughshare drives, elate. 
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Full on thy bloom. 

Till crush’d boncath the furrow’s 
Shall bo tliy cloc)in ! 

A Man’s a Man I'oa a* that. 

Is thei’o, for houest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a* i 

The coward-slave wo pass him by, 

A Vo darp bo poor for a* that! 

For a* that, and a’ that, 

(lur toil’s obscure, and a* that; 

Tlio rank is but tbo guinea-stanii>, 

''I’ho mail’s tlio gowd for a’ that I 

NYliat tho’ on homely faro wo dine, 

Wear hoddiii grey, and a’ that; 

Gio fools their silks, and knaves their wiiio, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 

For a* that, and a’ that, 

Thoir tinsel show, and that, 

Tho honest man, though o’er sao poor. 

Is king of mon for a’ that I 

Ye see yon birkio, oa’d a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that.; 

Though hundreds worship at his w-t'rd, 
llo’s but a coof for a’ that: 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

His riband, star, and a* that. 

The man of independout mind 
He looks and laughs at a* that 1 
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A liilig can make a bolted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a* that ; 

JiUt an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Gnld faith ho mauna fa* that! 

For a’ that, and a* that, 

TJieir dignities, and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 

Are higher rank than a’ tliat. 

Then lot us pray tliat come it may - 
As come it will for a’ that— 

That sense and worth, o’er a* the eartli, 

May bear the gree, and a* that, 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

I t’s coming yet for a’ that, 

That infill to man, tlio warld o’er, 

Shall brothers bo for a’ that! 

* Dkvotion. 

NEW YBAB’B day MOliNlNO, 1780. 

I own .... tlEat I approve set times, seasons of 
mo JO than ordinary acts of devotion, for breaking in 
(HI that habituated routine of life and thought which is 
h'o apt to reduce our existence to a kind of instinct, or 
even sometimes, and with some minds, to a state very 
little superior to mero machinery. 

This day—the first Sunday of May—a breezy, blue- 
skied noon sQiuo time about the beginning, and a hoary 


J3UliNrf. ‘J‘2l 

inortiiiig, anti calm sunny day, about tho taid cd* 
autumn—these, time out of mind, have boon with me a 
kind of iioliday. 

1 belie VO I owo this to that glorious paper in tho 
Sprcta(oi\ ‘ Tho Vision of Mirza,’ a piece that stniek 
mji young fancy before I was capable of fixing an idea 
to a word of three syllables: “On tho fifth da3' t)f lln' 
moon, which, according to the custom of my for(‘fat liers, 
J always Iccep liohj^ after having washed ni^'solf ami 
ofti'.red uj) my morning devotions, I ascended tho higli 
liill of Ikigdad, in order to pass tho rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer.” 

AVe know nothing, or next to nothing, of the ,sub- 
si ance or structure of our souls, so cannot account for 
llmsc seeming caprices in them that one should bt) 
l»ai tieular]y pleased with tliis thing, or struck with lhaf, 
which on nnnds of a ditlcrcnt cast makes no cxliaor- 
(linary impression. I have some favourite liowers in 
bpriiTg, among which are the mountain daisy, tho hare- 
bcdl, the ibxglovc, tho wild-brier rose, tho budding 
birch, and the hoary hawtliQin, that I view and hang 
over with particular delight. I never hoard tlio loud, 
solitary whistle of tho curlew in a summer noon, or the 
wild, mixing cadence of a troop of grey plovers in an 
autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of 
soul like tho enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. 'I’cil 
nio, my dear friend, to what can this bo owing? Aro 
we a piece of machinery, which, like tho ^'iolian 
liar}), passive takes tho impre.?sion of tho passing acci¬ 
dent? Or do those workings argue something wilhin us 
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uLovo tho trodden clod? I own myself partial to such 
proofs of those awful and important rcjilitios—a God 
that made all things-—man’s immaterial and immortal 
natiiro—and a world of weal or woo boyond death and 
tJ‘e grave I 
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COWPER. 

WirwAM CoAvrEH. Bom 1731; Died ISOO^. 

ft)r tho profession of tho law, Gowpor was uiiablo to pursi><‘ 
it. As life advanced, a morbid temperament deepened 
insanity, in the lucid iutervals of which ho was cheered by the 
Avatchful core of Mrs Unwin. It was not till his fiftieth y<>fir 
that Cowper began his literary work. Of his longer poems tlif? 
I'ash is perhaps tho best known, but some of his shorter picres 
have all the grace and purity of his genius. 

Cowper’s poetry is simple; it docs not appeal to tho passions, or 
rouse tho imagination; but it is drawn upon broad and very 
feuro foundations, and it interests by tho sympathy which it 
kindles in us. 

SLA.VEIIY. 

On for a lodge in some vast wildoriiess, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Wl^ro rumour of oppression and deceit, 

C)f unsuccessful or successful war,» 

IMight never reaoh me more! My oar is pained, 

!My soul is sick^ with ov6ry*day*s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which qfltr^h is filled 
There is no fiesh in man’s obdwate heart, 

It does not fed for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

V 

That falls asunder at the touch of Are. 

1 * 

Ho finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloured like his ovm; and, having power 

To enforce tho wrong, for such a worthy cause 
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J )o<jms anti dovotos him as liis lawful proy. 

Lands intersectod by a narrow frith 
7\l)}ior each other. Mountains interposed 
j\Lako enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

I’lius man devotes liis brother, and destroys 
And, worse than all, and most to be dexilorod, 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts Ins swi'.it, 
M'itli stripes, that JMorcy, with a blooding heart, 
NVet^ps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

'J’lioii what is man? And what man, seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 

And liang liis head, to think himself’ a man V 
J would not have a slave to till my ground, 

'J\> carry me, to fan mo while 1 sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
'^i'hat sincAvs bought and sold have over earned. 
Xo : dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Just estimation iSrized above all price, 

J had much rather bo ivyself the slave. 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on liiin. 
Wo have no slaves at homo—then why aljioad ? 
And they themselves, once ferried o’er the wavo 
riiat parts us, are omaucipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot broathoin England; if their lung^ 
lloecive our air, that moment they are free ; 

'Idley touch our country, and their shackles fall, 
'riiat’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then. 
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Ami hit it oironlato tliron^li every vein 

or all your ciupiro; that, whoro llritain’s power 

Ts felt, iiiaiikintl may feel her iiierc^' too. 


My MoTiiEa’s Pictuhk. 

O lliat those lips hail language! Liifo has pas.s'il 
N\’ith me hut roughly, since I heard theo last. 
'J'hnso lijis are thine—thj’’ own sweet smile 1 see, 
'I'he same, tliat oft in childhood solac’d me ; 

\"i»iee only fails, else how distinct they say, 

“ (irieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away 
'J’lie meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(IJless’d ho the art that can immortalise, 

’fhe art that hallles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To (pieneh it) lievo shines on mo still the same. 

Faithful remomhrancer of one so dear, 

() welcome guest, though luiexpcctcd hero! 

AVUo hidd’st mo honour with an artless song, 
•Alh-ctionatc, a mother lost so lon^. 

I will ohoy, not willingly i^lonc, 

!’>nt gladly, as the precept wore her own ; 

Anil, wiiilo that face renews my filial grief, 
l‘''aney shall weave a cUarni for my relief, 

Shall stcei^ ino in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

]\I V mother! when I leam’d that thou wast th-ail 

fto' 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 

II over’d lliy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s joui ney just begun ? 


VI. 
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IVrliaps thou gav’fit mo, though unfclt, a kies ? 
I’oi'liaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile! it answei's—Yes. 

1 heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw tho hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wopt a last adieu 1 
Hut was it such ?—It was.^—^Where thou art gouo, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet theo on that peaceful shore, 

Tlio parting word sliall pass my lips no inoro ! 

TJiy maidens, griev’d themselves at my concern, 

(H‘t gave mo promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d, 1 long believ’d, , 

And, disappointed still, was still deceiv’d. 

Hy expectation every day beguil’d. 

Dupe of to-morrow oven from a cliild. 

Tims many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

'Bill, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

1 loarn’d at last sdbmission to my lot ; 

But, though I loss deplor’d thee, ne’er forgot. 

Whore once we dwelt, our name is heard no 
more. 

Children not thine have trod my nurse^ floor ; 

And where the gardener liobin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capp’d, 

’Tia now become a history little known. 

That once we call’d tho past’ral house our own. 
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Short-liv’d possession I but tho record fair. 

That memory keeps of all thy kiudnoss tlioro, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effac’d 
A thousand other themes less dooidy trac’d. 

'I’hy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

"^hat thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ore I loft my homo, 

TJio biscuit or confectionery plUin ; 

Tlio fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’d 

lly tliy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow'd; 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

’Jdiy constant flow of love, that know no fall, 

Ne’er roughen’d by those Cataracts and hreaks, 

That humour interi30s*d too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page. 

And still to be so to my latest ago. 

Adds joy to duty, makes mo glad to pay 
Huch honours to thee as my numbers may; 

3’e^iaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
iSTot scorn’d in heaven, though lifUe noticed Jiciv. 
C^julfl Timo, his flight revers’d, restore tho houj*s 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 
’Phe violet, the pink, and jessamine,' 

I j>ricked them into paper with a pin 
(And thou waat happier than myself the while ; 
Wouldst softly speftk, and stroke my head and siniloy. 
Could those few pleasant days again apjpcar, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here I 
1 would not trust my heart—the dear delight 
Beema so to bo desir’d, perhaps I might.— 

Q 
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VtMi 1 ) 0 —Avliat here wo call our life is sucb, 

S(j little to bo lov’d, and tliou so inucli, 

Tliat I should ill requite tlico to constrain 
'J’Jiy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
('I’ho storms all weather’d, and the ocean cross'd) 

SI loots into port at some well-ha veil’d isle. 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smilo, 
'J’hore sits qiiiescont on tho floods, that show 
I lev beauteous form reflected clear below, 

\\ liilo airs impregnated with incense play 
Ai ound hesr, fanning light her streamers gay : 

So thou with sails how swift! hast reach’d the sluvro, 
“ \Micro tempests never beat nor billows ifjar,” 

And thy loved con.sort, on the dangerous ti<le 
Of life, long since has anchor'd by tby side. 

I>ut me, scarce lioping to attain that i-est. 

Always from port withheld, jilways distress'd— 

.Me howling blaste drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 

Sails ripp’d, scams opening wide, and compass losi, 
And day by day some csirrent's thwarting force 
Sets mo more distant from a prosp’rons course. 

Yet oh the thought, that thou art safe, and lie ! 

'I’Jiat thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

•My boast is not, fh.at I dc<luco m 3 '’ birth 
Fi'om loins enthron’d, and rulers of the earth ; 

Ihit higher far my proud piclensions rise— 

'The son of parents pass’d into the sides. 

Ami now, farewell—Time unrovoked has run 
Ills wonted course, vet what I wish’d is done. 
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contcinpUitioii’ij help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to iuivo lived my cliildhood o*er ugaiii; 

have renew’d, the joys that once were iiiino 
Without the sin of violating thine; 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are fioo 
A rid I can view this inimio show of thoo, 

’J’iiiio Iras but half succeeded in his theft— 

'i’hyself remov’d, thy power to soothe mo loll. 


TO MAIIY. 

I’lio twentieth year is well nigh past, 
fcJince iirst our sky was overcast, 

Ah wfiuld tlrat this might bo the last! 

jMy Mary I 

'11 ly spirits have a fainter flow, 

1 see iJice daily weaker grow— 

’Twas iny distress that brouglA thee luw^ 

• JMy Mary 

'J’liy needles once a shining store. 

For my sake restless horotoforo, 

Isow rust disused, and shine no luoroL 

JMy IMary ! 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulGl 
'I’he same kind oflice for me still. 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 

3Iy JMary ! 
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But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads with magic art 
1 lave wound themselves about tins heart, 

My Mary I 

'.riiy indistinct expressions seem 
Bike language utter’d dream; 

Yet me they charm, whato’cr the theme, 

My Maiy! 

n'hy silver locks, once aubtii n bright, 

A re still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My IMary ! 

For could I view nor them nor thee. 

What sight worth seeing could I see ? 

The sun would rise in vain for mo, 

My IMary ! 

rartakers of thy sad decline. 

Thy hands their little force resign; 

Yet gently press’d, press gently mine. 

My JMfuy! 

4 

Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’st, 

T’hat now at ovory'stop thoU mov’st 
Uphold by two, yet still thdu lov’st, 

r ' My Mary 

And still to love, though press’d with ill, 

1 a wintry age to feel Uo chill, 

AVith me is to bo lovely still,' ‘ 


My Mary I 
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But all! by constant heed I know 
How oft the sadnesA that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woo, 

V ' 

My Mary! 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the pa8t,~ 

Thy woi*n-out heart will break at b\st. 

My Mar^ ! 


SOdTT, 

Sir Walter Scott. Bom 1771; Diod 1832. 

Scott was born in Edinburgh, but vraa reared in the country, 
w’hcro ho imbibed from infancy the poetry of the Border Icgcnde 
of Scotland. To this sonree of inspiration at a later time Ju^ 
added a thorough knowledge of the Highlands and lludr 
tiaditions. 

He began with a succession of poems in which the motricAl 
I'oinunce was rovived. These, with Lives of Swift and Drydc-ii, 
^f’onpied him until Warerlcy in 1815 began his novels. 

,It is upon these, which, taken as a whole, are the grandest lx)dy 

of fiction in this, or in any language, that his fame oinelly rests. 

* 

Olv Mobtauty. 

Most readers,** toys the mBnuscript of Mr. ratticsou, 
“ must have witnessed .with delight the joyous burst 
which attends the dismisBing of a village*8chool on a fine 
summer evening. The. buoyant spirit of childhood, ro< 
pressed with so much d^o^ty during the tedious hours 
of discipline, may then be seen to ^plode, as it were, in 
shout, and song, and firolic, as the Utide urchins join 
in groups in their play-ground, and arrange their 
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matches of sport for the evening. But there is one 
individual who partakes of the relief afforded by the 
moment of dismission, whose feelings aro not so 
obvious to the eye of the spectator, or so apt to receive 
liis sympathy. I moan the teacher himself, whi^ 
stuimed with tho hum, and suffocated with the close¬ 
ness of his school-room, has spent tho whole day (him¬ 
self against a host) in controlling petulance, exciting 
indifference to action, striving to enlighten stupidity, 
and labouring to soften obstinacy; and whoso voiy 
powers of intellect have been confounded by hearing 
tho same dull lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, 
and only varied by the various blunders of tho reciters. 
Kvon tho flowers of classic genius, with which his 
solitary fancy is most gratified, have been rendered 
degraded, in his imagination, by their connection with 
tears, with errors, and with punishment; so that tho 
llcloguos of Virgil, and Odes of Horace aro eacli 
inseparably allied in association with the sullen flgnro 
and monotonous recitation of some blubbering schoiM* 
l)oy. If to those mental distresses are added a d(;lic:ito 
frame of body, and a luiiid ambitious of some higher 
distinction than that of being the tyrant of childhood, 
tho reader may have somo slight conception of the 
relief which a solitary walk, in the cool of a fine 
summer evening, affords to tho head which has ached, 
to tho nerves which have been shattered, for so many 
hours, in plying the irksome task of public instructiem. 

“ To mo these evening strolls have been the happiest 
hours of an unhappy life; and if any gentle reader 
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shall hcroaftor find pleasure iii perusing these lucubia 
tions, I am not unwilling ho should know that llie 
plan of them has been usually traced in those momorits, 
when relief from toil and clamour, combined with the 
quiet scenery around mo, has disposed my mind to the 
tu^k of composition. 

“ My chief haunt, in tliosd^ houi's of golden leisure, 
is the banks of tho small stream, which, winding 
through ‘ a lone vale of green bracken,* passes in front 
of the village school-houso of Qanderclongh. Fortin) 
lirst quarter of a mile, perhaps, I may bo disturbed 
irom my meditations, in order to return the sernpo, or 
doffed bonnet, of such stragglers among my pupils as 
fish for trouts or minnows in tho little brook, or seek 
rushes and wild-llowors by its margin. But, beyond 
tlio space I have mentioned, tho juvenile anglers, di> 
not, after sunset, voluntarily extend tlioir excursions. 
The cause is, that farther up tho narrow valley, and iii 
a rotftess which seems scooped out of tho side of tho 
steep heathery hank, there is a deserted burial-ground, 
wliich the little cowards ai*o fearful of apiiroaching 
in tho twilight. To mo, however, tho 'place has an 
inexpressible charm. It has been long the favonrilo 
termination of my walks, and, if my kind patron 
forgets not his promise, will (and probably at no very 
distant day) bo my final resting-place after my mortal 
pilgrimage. 

It is a spot which possesses all tho solemnity of 
feeling attached to a burial-ground, without exciting 
those of a more unplcasing dcscripticn. Having been 
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very little used for luaiiy years, tlie few hillocks which 
rise above the level plain are • covered with the same 
short velvet turf* > The monum^ts, of which there are 
not above seven or ei^t, are half sunk in the ground, 
and overgjrown with moss. newly erected tomb 
disturbs the sober severity of otihr.reflections by romiiid- 
ing us of recent calamitj^and no rank-springiug grasa 
forces npon otir imagination the reiJoUectiou that it 
owes its dark luxuriance to the fdtil and festering 

remains of mortality which ferment beneath. Tlio 

*■ - 

daisy which sprinkles the sod, and the harebell 
which hangs over it, derive their pure nourishment 
IVom the dew of heaven, and -thei;i* growth impresses us 
with no degrading or disgusting recollections. Death 
iias indeed been here, and its traces are before us; but 
they are softened and deprived of their horror by our 
distance from the period when they have been first 
i 1 n pressed. Those who sleep beneath are only connected 
vdth us by the reflection, that they have once ^bcen 
what wo now aro, ^and that, as their relics are now 
identified with their mother ea^th, ours shall, at some 
futui'o period, underga the same transformation. 

One Bumnier evening, -as^ in a stroll such as 1 have 
described, I ,a|Kproached .this deserted mansion of the 
dead, I was somewhat snrjsdsed to h^ar sounds distinct 
from those Which usually soothe its .^Hthdo—the gentle 
eluding, namj^y, pf the ^ook, wd ^the sighing of the 
wind in the boughs of three gigantio ash-trees, which 
mark the cemetciy. The 'clink of a hammer was on 
this occasion distinctly heard: and I entertained some 
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ftlarm that a march-dike, long mcdit&i^d hy ilic two 
proprietors whose estates were divided by my favourite 
brook, was abouir to be drawn up the glen, in order to 
substitute its rectilinear deformity for the graceful 
winding of the natural boundary. As I approached, I 
was agreeably undeceived. An old man was seated upon 
the monument of tlie^ slaughtered Presbyterians, and 
busily employed in deepening; with ^ hie chisel tlio 
letters of the inscription, which, announcing, in fccrip- 
tural language, the promised blessings of futurity to 

m 

be the lot of the slain, anathematised the murderers 
with corresponding violence. 

“ Although I had never seen the old man before, yot 
from the singularity of his employment, and the sty hi 
of his equipage, 1 had no difficulty in recognising a 
religious itinerant, whom I had often heard talked of, 
and who was known in various parts of Scotland by 
the title of Old Mortality." 


, “*Whoro this man was bom, or what was bis real name, 
I have never been able to learn; nor are the motivoH 
which made him, desert hie ^ome, cmd adopt the orratui 
mode of life whiedi he pursued, known to me, excej»t 
very generally. According to the belief of nio.st 
l^eople, ho "wsas a native of either jtho county of 
Dumfries or GaUoivay, and HnC^y descended from 
some of those ofatopiohs. pf the Ooyenant, whoso deeds 
and sufferings were hie fat^Ourite theme. Ho is said 
to have held, at one petiicid of 'hie' life, a small moor¬ 
land farm; but, whether from pecuniary losses, or 
domostio misfortune, he had long renounced that and 
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every other gainful calling. In the Innguago of 
Scripture, ho loft his house, his homo, and his kindred, 
and wandered about until-the day of his death—a period 
of nearly thirty years. 

“ During this long pilgrimago, the pious entliusiast 
regulated his circuit so as annually to visit tho graves 
(d' tho unfortunate Covenantors who suffered l)y the 
sword, or by tho executioner, during tho reigns of the 
two last monarchs of tho Stuart lino. Tlicso aro most 
numerous in tho western districts of Ayr, Galloway, 
and Dumfries; but they aro also to bo fouiul in other 
parls of Scotland, wherever tho fugitives had fought, 
or fallen, or suffered by military or civil execution. 
Their tombs are often apart from all human habitation, 
ill tho remote moors and wilds to which tho wanderers 
had fled for concealment. But wherever they existed. 
Old IVIortality was sure to visit them when his annual 
round brought them within his reach. In tho most 
lonely roccBSos of tho mountains, the moor-fowl shooter 
has been often surprised to find him busied in cloaiiiiig 
tho moss from the gu'ey rstones, renewing with his 
chisel tho half-defaced inscriptions, and repairing Iho 
einhloms of death with which those simple monuments 
aro usually adorned. Motives of the, most sincei’o, 
though fanciful devotion, induced tho old man to 
dodicato so many years of existence to perform this 
tribute to tho memory of the deceased wariiors of tho 
church. lie considered himself as fulfilling a sacred 
duty, while renewing to the eyes of posterity tho 
decaying emblems of tbc zeal and sufferings of theif 
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ibrefatliors, and tliorcby trimming, as it were, 11 lo 
beacon light wliich was to warn future gouoratioiis to 
defend tlicir roligion oven unto blood. 

“ It is now some years since he has boon missed in all 

his usual haunts, while moss, lichen, and d(’or-hair, 

fast covering those stones, to cleanse -which had 

been the business of his life. About the beginning of 

this century he closed his mortal toils, being found un 

the liigli-vi'ay near Loclierhy, in Dumfriesshire, ox- 

bansted and just expiring. The old white pony, ilio 

companion of all his wanderings, was standing by the side 

of his dying master. There was found about his pcrsdii 

a sum of money suflioient for his decent internum <, 

wliich serves to show that his death was in no \va>-s 

• 

hastened by violence or by want. The common jicoj^h: 
still regard his memory with great respect; and many 
arc of opinion, that tho stones which ho repaired wdll 
not again rc^priro the assistance of tho chisel.” 

Dkatii of tiik Master of*Ravexs\vood. 

It is not known how tjro Master of Itaveiiswood 
disposed of the rest of that unhai>py day. Late .at 
night, however, he arrived at Wolfs-Crag, and arnused 
liis old domestic, Caleb Balderston, who had ceased to 
expect his return. Confused and flying ruinours r»f 
tlio late tragical death of Miss Ashton, and of its 
mysterious cause, had already reached tho old man, wlio 
was filled with tho utmost anxiety, on account of tluj 
probable effect these events might produce upon tho 
mind of his master. 
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The conduct of Kavonswood did not alleviate his 
apprehensions. To tho' butler's trembling entreaties, 
that ho would take , sotae refreshment, he at first 
returned no atiswer^ and then suddenly and fiercely 
demanding wine," he drank* oonti^ry to his habits, a 
very large draught.^ Seeing .that his "master would o'lt 
nothing, the old man afleqtionately entreated that ho 
would permit him to light Hm to his chamber. It 
was not until the request was three or four times 
repeated, that Bavenswood made - a mute, sign of com- 
[)liauco. But when Balderston conducted him to aii 
apartment which had been comfortably fitted up, and 
which, since his return, he had usually occupied, 
Bavenswood stopped short on the threshold. 

“Not here,” said he, sternly, “shew me the room in 
which my father died; the room in which she slept 
i ho night they were at the castle.” 

“ Who, sir ?** said Caleb, too terrified to preserve bis 
presence of mind. 

“ ShCj Lucy Ashton!—^would you kill me, old man, 
by forcing me to repeat her name ?” 

Caleb would have said something of the disrepair of 
the chamber, but W;^ sil^cod by the' irritable im¬ 
patience which yas eki^i^ad in his, master’s coun¬ 
tenance ; he Ughted the way ti^mbling and in silence, 
placed the lamp,on the table of the deserted room, and 
was about to attempt’ some, arran^ment of the bod, 
when his master' bid‘him J^gohe in a tone that 
adiuiit,cd of no delay. The eld man retired, not to rest, 
but. to pi ;iyf'r; and from time to time crept to the door of 
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tho apartment, in order to find out wh^Uier Bavonswood 
had gone to impose. His measured heavy stop upon 
tho floor was only interrupted' by deep groans; and 
tho repeated stamps of the heel of his heavy hoot, 
intimated, too clearly, that the wretched inmate was 
absyidoning himself at such moments to paroxysms of 
uncontrolled agony. The old man thought * that tho 
luorniug for which he/longed ‘would never have 
dawned; hut time,whoso course rolls on with equal 
current, howovpr it may seem more J*apid or more slow 
to mortal apprehension, brought tho dawn at last, aiul 
spread a ruddy light on the broad verge of the glia ton¬ 
ing ocean. It was early in November, and tho weallitsi- 
was serene for the season of the ye^r. But an oastorl y 
wind had prevailed during the night, and the advancing 
tide rolled nearer than usual to the foot of tho crags on 
wliich tho castle was fouhded. 

AVith tho first peep of light, Caleb Baldefston again 
resorted to tho door of Eavenswood’s sleeping apart¬ 
ment, through a chink of whidf he observed him 
engaged in measuring Ihe Jength . of two or three 
swords which lay ih a olo^t adjoining to the apartment. 
Ho miittered to himself; as he selected one of these 
weapons, “ It is she^rT—let him^haye tMs advantage, 
as ho has ©very other.*^ - 

Caleb Balderston^knew too firom what ho 

witnessed, upon what, enterprise his. master was bound, 
and how vain all ihte^jEhrence on' his part must 
necessarily prove* Ho had but time to retreat from 
tho door, so nearly was he surprised by his master 
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suddenly coming out and descending to the staBloa. 
Tlio faithful domestic followed; and from the dis- 
1 level led appearance of his master’s dress, and In's 
ghastly look, was confirmed in his conjecture that lie 
had passed tlho night without sleep or repose. lie 
found him Busily engaged in saddling his horse*, a 
service from which Caleb, though with faltering voice 
and trembling hands, offered to relievo liim. Kavens- 
wood rejected his assistance by a mute sign, and having 
led the animal into the court, was just about to mount 
liiin, when the old domestic’s fear giving way to tlio 
strong attachment which was the principal passion of 
his mind, ho flung himself suddenly at Havenswood’s 
feet, and clasped his knees, while ho exclaimed, “ Oh, sir! 
Oh, master ! kill mo if you will, but do not go out on tliia 
dreadful errand! Oh! my dear master, wait but tliis 

,l;iy—the Marquis of A-comes to-morrow, and all 

will bo remedied.” 

“ You have no longer a master, Caleb,” said Havens- 
wood, endeavouring to extricate himself; “Why, old 
man, would you cling to £u falling tower ?’' 

“ But I have a master,” cried Caleb, still holding him 
fast, “ while the lioir of Ravens wood breathes. I am 
but a ser\’-ant; but I was born your father’s -your 
grandfather’s servant—I was bom for the family—I 
have lived for them—I would die for them!—Stay but 
at home, and all will bo well!” 

“ Well, fool! well!” said Ravenswood; “ vain old 
limn, nothing hereafter in life will bo well -with me, and 
happit‘st is the hour tlmt shall soonest close it!” 
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So saying, ho extricated himself ftom the old mairs 
hold, thi-ovv himself on his hor8e«^md rode out at the 

* ' ' ■** I ^ . 

- ^ ^ f j I ^ 

gate; but i^tantly turning, he throw towards 

Caleb, who hastened t<» meo%:j^in4 a heavy purse of 
sold. , ...f;;;. p ; . ' ' 

Caleb!” he 8aad .,>viih a g^stly s^ilo,** I mako 
you ray executorand again tuniing his bridle, ho 
resumed his oeurse 4p>^2(the hiH. V ' 

The gold fell ilnheeded on the pavement, , for the old 
man ran to observe the course which was taken by his 
master, who turned to the left down a small and broken 
path, which gained the.sea-shoro thi-oi^h a deft in the 
rock, and led to a sort of cove, where., in former timo.s. 
the boats of the castle, were, wont to be moored. 
Observing him.tako course, -Caleh .hastened to tlio 
eastern battlement, which, commanded the prospect of 
the whole sands, very near as far as the village of 
Wolfs-liopo. He could easily see .his master riding in 
thatrfiirootion, as fast as thh, horse could car^ him. The 
pfopheoy at once rashed on Balder^n’s mind, that the 
Lord of Bavenswood dxc^ldp^rish ph the Kelpie’s Fhiw. 
which lay half tho links, ot 

sand knolls, to of V^s-hope,. Ho saw 

_ -t* V ^ . 


Colonol 

>vas, already in 

the field, j^oing' ^ w^j^ , and looking 

with jmf>atienoe the arrival of 

his antagonist. . The sitn n^w ris^ii, and showed 
its broad disk above tho eastern sea, so that he could 
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easily discorn the horseman ivho rode towards him 
with speed which argued imj)ationc6 equal to his own. 
At once the figure became invisible, as if it had melted 
into tlio air. He rubbed his eyes, as if lie had 
witnessed an apparition, and then hastened to the spot, 
near which ho was mot by Balderston, who came from 
the opposite direction. No trace whatever of horse or 
ri<lor could bo discerned; it only appeared that the 
late winds and high tides had greatly extended the 
usual bounds of the quicksand, and that the unfortu¬ 
nate hoi'seman, as appeared from the hoof-tracks, in his 
precipitated haste, had not attended to keep on the 
firm sands on the foot of the rock, but had taken the 
shortest and most dangerous course. One only vestige 
of his fate appeared. A large sable feather had been 
detached from his hat, and the rippling waves of the 
rising tide wafted it to Caleb’s feet. 

The old man took it up, dried it, and placed it in his 
bosom. 

The inhabitants of Wolfs-hopo were now alarmed, 
and crowded to the place, some on shore, and some in 
boats, but their search availed nothing. The tenacious 
depths of the quicksand, as is usual in such cases, 
retained its prey. 


The Battle of* Flodden Field. 

Next mom the Baron climbed the tower 
To view afar the Scottish power. 
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ETioampod on Flodden edgo: 

Tlio white pavilions made a show, 

J.iko remnants of the winter snow. 

Along the dusky ridge. 

Ijong Marmion looked:—at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 
Amid the shifting lines : 

The Scottish host drawii out appears^ 

For, dashing on the hedge of spears. 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now extending; 
Their dank inclining, wheeling, bonding, 
Xow drawing back, and now descending. 

The skilful Marmion well could knoAV, 

They watched the motions of some foe. 

Who traversed on the plain below. 

Even so it was :—^from Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
I^oave Barmore-wood, their avening post, 
And heedful watched them as they crossed 
Tho Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, whilo 
They dive into the deep dedle : 

Beneath* the oavemed cliff they fall. 
Beneath the castle's airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn treev 
Troop after troop are disappearing; 

Troop after troop their banners roaring 
Upon the eastern bank you see 

R 2 
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Still poturiCii^ down the ]^ky. doD, 
Wher6 dpT^#^i^e TiU, , - , 

And , 3 ^^'the 4^*Sifo6d,.^lenf 
Stadda^»ini>eta3&da3^i^ inen jnen* 


J •» w • fO • 


** •' 


And si^fe^in^iojer the'^bthio f^oh. 
And on, ixk. o^diC^^d mArch* 

To ^gain thb,<>PP<>Bit^ hlU. 

That mot^ ^ many a tirtimjpet' olang^ 
Twiael i' thy xqck-s deep, echo xang; • 

And many a ohief of birth and zwk« 
Saint Helen t at thy fonnt^n daiank. 
Thy hawthorn gilade, whioh now wo eeo 
In eprihg-tide bloom so layiBhly^ ^ 

Had then from many an axe its doom. 
To give the maroHng jix^lnmna room. 


And why elande Scotland idly now, ' 

Hark Flodden 1 on thy aiiy brow^ 

Sinbe l^gland gains the pasa the while. 
And Bt^ggXeil throng^ the deep defile ? 
What blheoke the^fiexy^ ^td 5 ^ James ? 

Why sits.vthat i^i^piph^f^e dames 

And hiib^^^ . 


Wlukt bi-ao^ 

O, Honglasr thy lei^^^ wand*! ' ^ 

Fierce Bahdblph. for thy speed!. . 
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O for ono hour of Wallace wight, 

Ur well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 

And cry, “ Saint Andrew and our right I” 

Another sight had scon that mom, 

From Fate’s dark book a loaf been torn. 

And Flodden had been Bannook-bourno I 
'i'lio precious hour has passed in vain. 

And Fngland’s host lins gained the plain; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still, 

Around the baso of Floddon-hill, 

Fro yet the bands mot Marmion’s oye, 
Fit/.-Fustaco shouted loud and high, 

** Hark t hark I my lord, an Fnglish drum! 
And see ascending squadrons como 
Between Tweed’s river and the hill, 

Foot, horse, and cannon :—hap what hap, 

^ly basnet to a prentice cap, 

• Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till I 
Yet moro! yet more—^how fatr arrayed 
They file from out the Jiawthom shadp, 

And sweep so gallant by! 

With all their banners bravely spread. 

And all their armour flashing high, 

Saint George might waken from the dead. 

To see' fair England's standard fly.” 

“ Stint in thy prate,” quotli Blount ; “ thou’dst bos 
And listen to our lord’s behest.” 

With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, 

** This instant be our band arrayed ; 
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The river must be j[uidkly«cro8sed^ 

That wo ma^ johx. liprd Si:Qp?ey*e hoot. 
If fight K^dpig Ja|ii0iS'--*sai9 X trust* 
That fight he and* figM he ufuet—* 

The Iiady Olaxe h^hinfi. eur 
Shall tarry, while therhatfie joins*’* 


llimself he swift On horseback threw, 
Scar^ to the Ahhot bade adieu s 
Far less would listen to his prayer. 

To leave behind the hcd^gdess OhuO* 

Down to the Tweed his band he drew. 

And muttered as the fiood they view, 

“ The phe^ant in the fadeon’s elaiv. 

He soaroe wiU yi^d tp |dease a daw: 
Xiord Angus may the Abbot awe, 

So Glare shall bide with me/* 

Then ou that dangerous find, and deeji. 
Where to the Tweed XieaVs eddies creepy 
Ho^entured desperately; 

And not a moment wiU he bide. 

Till S(|aire on groom before hin^ 
Headmost of siems the tidey ^ 

And stBESa tt gsHutitly* 

Kusta^ he^ ^laxe h%^t htgse,^ 

Old Subert led list ^ 

Stoutly they bmv^^t^ oocirs©. 

And though doWnwdsd driven perfinroe^ 
The southern basic they gain j 
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Each o’er 

• A < ■: - '■ . 

Deep need, 

By -wet- BB 

A momeii|;i^.i;^’|(^rtti|(in ^%:;' 
And te6ath^liie jstiB^>]^£^ 

-Then ^ - - 



/I “■ f 


Until, Lord ^ __ 

He halted hj.: a opdsii sticMd. c 
^ hat, oh' a. ” 3 ^ 1 "^ 

, Bid alL^ 


t.'^* "*L 

Civon,; 


>■<*•' i 


llieir ixiai^aiy^d ^it and weat 

Arid feont^d iti& flriri|)n 
And di^ni.sidritriMdn '' :V -' 
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You, Blouut and Kustaoo, are her guard. 
With ton picked archers of my train; 
\\^ith England if the day go hard. 

To Berwick speed, amain.~ 

But, if wo conquer, cruel maid ! , 

My spoils shall at your feet he laid, 
When hero we meet again.” 
lie waited not for answer there. 

And would not mark the inaid’s desjiair, 
Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire : but spurred amain. 
And, dashing through the battle-plain, 
ITis way to Surrey took. 


** -^The good Bord Marmion, by my life I 

Welcome to danger’s hour !— 

Short greeting serves in time of strife 
I’lius have I ranged my power : 

Myself will rule this central liost. 

Stout Stanley fronts their right, 

ISly sons command the vaward post. 

With Brian Tunstall, stainless kniglit; 
Tjoi'd Baore, with his horsemen ligh(. 

Shall bo in rearward of the fight. 

And succour those that need it most. 

Now, gallant Marmion, well 1 know. 
Would gladly to the vanguard go; 
Kdmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there. 
With thee their charge will blithely share 
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Tliero figlit tliino own retainers too, 
Honeatli Do Burg, tby steward true.” 

“ Thanks, noble Surrey I” Marmion said, 
Nor further greeting there he paid ; 

But, parting like a thunder-bolt, 

First in the -vanguard made a halt, 
Where such a shout there rose 
Of “ Marmion I Marmion I ” that the cry 
1>1) Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
Startled the Scottish foes. 


Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill; 

On which (for far the day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning know. 
Could plain their distant comrades view; 
•Sadly to Blount did Fustace say, 

“ Unworthy office hero to stay? 

No hope of gilded spur8,to-day.— 

But, see! look up—on Flodden bent. 

The Scottish foe has fixed his tent.”— 
And, sudden as he spoke, 

From the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of Till, 

AVas wreathed in sable smoke. 
Yolumed and fast, and rolling far. 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war. 

As down the hill they broke; 
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Nor marshal 


Annoua4j|d;t]^M||i^®^iSf'^^tea4"ilbne, 




['aid 


•wn; 






^ "'■'T'-"”7--- *«r:.”^T' .. 

The^ . 


' Agadjl^«u4>l^^A:d6^^[r^^ ■•'‘;:r^;/.j.- ' - 

l<onj£5^qd]k^ ;0yo 

Could in V 


^ 7,-. V '« i-'i *- f 'li*- . ‘ *'ri^7'Jift!i 'iSJti r> M ’ 1 ■ • 






'fheii 


The 

irioatihg Mke*^ foarn' iiito^ w r A ^ WS • -• ^■' ' ' ' 


mSA fat^; 


Moating like' foamTiipf^ iS,^ ; 

.. ■' s • K r “ 
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But nought distinot they boo : 

Wide raged the bottle OA ; 

Spears shooh, falt^biox^ ^Sofshed oniain j 
Fell £nglOnd*s arrhw^^SIgh^iilto rain; 
Croats roBO) »Ad stoo^podt aad rose agatin, 

. Wild and disorderl^k 
Amid the soex^ of tiunult, higjii 
They saw Lord Mannion’s fhloOn Oy s 
And stainless TunstsH^s homxor wlhito^ 

And Edmund H<5wwa'» lion brigljt. 

Still bear them bravely in the dgi^t 
Although agafns|^thoin oomo 
Of gallant Gordons xpimy a one, 

And many a stubbed HighXandm^n, 

And many a mgged^Border olan» 

With Huntley ai^ 'arlth Home. 

Far on the left, nn^Been the while, 

^nley brolca {^nnox and Aigylei 
* Though there the western moui^hueer 
Hushed '^tb barelbosom on the spe^» 

And flung the feob|^t^tgeibside^ 

And with boiili^bl^^ bix)adK!(vnrd plied s 
*Twas vain i33& ri^ht, 

With floMe flghtn 

Then fell iStia^sp^ea^ 

Tho Howai'$iiDiqiaL:fw ^ 

Vet stiU Ld^ flew 

' With wavering |%ht^ nij^hOfL^reei^ grew 
Arotind the battle yelh 
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TLo border slogan rent the sky ! 

A Homo I a Gordon I was the cry ! 

TiOud were the clanging blows I 
Advanced,—forced back,—now low, now 1» 
The pennon sunk and rose: 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 

AVhen rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 
It wavered mid the foes. 

No longer Blount, the view could boar : — 
“ By heaven, and all its saints, I swear, 

1 will not see it lost! 

Fitz-Eustaoe, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter i^raycv, 

I gallop to the host.” 

And to the fray ho rode amain. 

Followed by all the archer train. 

'J'ho fiery 3 'outh, with desperate chargo, 
Made, for a space, an opening largo,— 

The roscuedt banner rose,— 

But darkly closed the war around. 


Ijike pine-tree, rooted from the ground. 
It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace nxounted too:—yet staid. 
As loth to leave the helpless maid,' 
When, fast as shaft can fly. 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
Tlio loose rein dangling from his h’ojid. 
Housing and saddle bloody red. 

Lord ISlarmion’s steed laished by 
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And ICuBtace, maddening at the 
A look and sign to Clara oast. 

To mark he would return in haste, 

Then plunged into the dght. 

f 

Ask me not what the maiden ibols, 
lioft in that dreadful hour alono: 
I'erchanco her reason stoops or reels; 
Perchance a Courage, not her own,, 

Braces her mind to desperate tone.— 

The scattered van of iSngland wheels; 

c 

Sho only said, as loud in air 

Tho tumult roared, ** Is Wilton there ?”■— 

They fly, or, maddened by despair, 

Fight but to die. “ Is Wilton there ? 

With that, straight up tho hill there rtdo 
Two horsemen drenched with gore, 

And in their arms a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strained the broken brand : 
His arms were smeared -^th blood and sand: 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet,' 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-crest and plumage gonoi 
Can that bo haughty Marmion ? 

Young Blount hm armoup did unlace, 

And, gazing on his ghitstly face, 

Said—“ By Saint George, he’s gone I 
That spear-wound has our master sped. 

And SCO the deep cut on his head I 
Good night to Marmion.”— 
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“ Uiinurtured Blount 1 tliy brawling cease : 
lie opes bis eyes,” said Eustace : “ peace * 

Wben, doiTed his casque, lie felt free aii\ 
Around gan Marmion wildly'' stare :— 
“‘Where’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustaco wLc’ 
Jjinger yo here, yo hearts of hare : 
itedeem my pennon,-—charge again ! 

Cry—‘ Marmion to the rescue ! *—Vain ! 

Bast of my race, on battle plain 

That shout shall ne’er be heard again ?— 

• Yet my last thought is England’s :—fly 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring ; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring:— 
I^^itz-Eustace, to Bord Surrey hie; 

Tuiistall lies dead upon the field, 

ITis life-blood stains the spotless shield. 
Edmund is down :—my life is reft;— 

The Admiral, ,alone is left. 

Bet Stanley charge with spur of fire,— 
With Chester charge, and Bancashirc, 
Full upon Scotland’s central host. 

Or victory and England’s lost.— 

Must I bid twice ?—hence, varlets! fly \ 
Beave Marmion here alone—to die.”— 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away. 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan. 

And half he murmui-ed,—“ Is there none 
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Of all my liallis huvo nurst, 

Paj^e, Btxuire, or groom, ono ciip to bring 
Of bloBsetl water, from tlio spring, 

'To slake my dying tbirst I *' 

O, woman I in our liours of case, 

(Incertain, coy, and bard to iilcaso. 

And variable as the shade 
l»y the ligbt-q[uivcriug aspen made : 
Wiion pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !— 
ycarco wore the piteous accents said. 
When, with tho Baron's casque, the maid 
To tlie nigh streamlet ran ; 

Poi-got were hatred, wrongs, and fears; 
Tho plaintive voice alone she hoars, 
fcsoos but tho dying man. 
fc>ho stooped her by tho runnel’s side, 

^ But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oo55ing from tho mountain^ side, 
"Where raged tho war, a dark red tide 
Was ourdlin*^’ 'n tho s&‘eamlet blue. 
"Wliore she" ..»iie turn!—behold her mark 
A little fbuntain cell. 

Wliere water, clear as diamond spark. 

In a stone bason foil. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

Urinlcy toeary^ pilgrim^ drinJcy and %n'a,yy 
J^oVy the, hind, soul, of, Sybil, Grey, 

Who, built, this cross, and, well. 
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Sho filled tlio holm, and back she hiod. 

And with surprise and joy espied 
A Monk J^uppqor^iig S^rmion’s head; 

A pious man, whom duty brouglit^ 

To dubious voT^e of battle fought. 

To shriv© the dying, bless the dead. 

f ' 

Deep drank Xiord Marmioh of tho wavo. 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave — 

“ Is it tho Jtandrof Olaro,** ho said, 

“ Or injured Constance, bathes my head ! ” 
Then, as remembranco rose,— 

“ Speak not to me of shrift or prayer! 

I must redress her woes.. 

Short space, few words, are mine tc) ; 

Forgive and listen, gentle Clare I 
“ Alas! ” sho said, “ tho while,— 

C think of your immortal weal I 
3 n vain for Constanoo is your zeal; 

She-died at Holy Isle.** 

Ijord Marmion atartod from the ground. 

As light as if he Colt uo wound r 
Tliough in tho action burst iho tide. 

In torrents from his wounded sido. 

*• Then it uras truth I *** -ho said—** 1 knew 
That the dai'k presage must be true.— 

X would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
Tho vengeance duo to all her wrongs. 
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AVoiilil spare iiio l)iit a ilay ; 

For wasting liro, and dying gi'oaii, 

And priests slain on the altar stone, 
iNIiglit bi*ibo him for delay. 

It may not bo !—this dizzy tranco-< 

(‘urso on yon base marauder's laiioe, 

And doubly cursed my failing brand I 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand,”— 

'Jlien, fainting, down on earth ho sunk, 
iSnpported by the trembling Monk. 

AVitli fruitless labour, Clara bound. 

And strove to sbmch tlie gushing wound*. 

^riio Monk, with unavailing cares, 

1‘jxhausted all tho Church's prayci’s. 

JOver, ho said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his car. 

And that tho priest ho could not hoar, 

• For that she ever sung, 

“ In the lost battle, borne down bif the Jlyv^, 

Wlit re mingles tear's raitle»\cith groans of the dtjh\ j / '* 
So tho notes rung:— 

“ Avoid thee, Fiend;—with cniel hand. 

Shake not the dying sinner's sand !— 

O look, my son, ujx)n yon sign 
Of tho Rcdoemcr’s grace divine : 

O think on faith and bliss! 

By many a death-bed I have been. 

And many a sinner’s parting scm u. 

But never aught like this.” - 
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Tlio wai'j that for a spaco dicl fail, 

Now trebly thuntloring tlio gale^ 

And—STANIJB^^|^W€Ul tita^ory >-— 

A light on MarjhidnVVisa^ Bpk^ad, 

And hSd ^^iiplg r ' 

AVith dyiihg han^ his head 

Ho shook 'Uio fra gment^ of his blade, 

And. shouted *'* Victory- !-;— ; 

Charge, Ohostor, charge! On, Sttmley* on 
Were tliQ last words of Marmioii. 

lly this, though decji tho evOniug foil 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell 
For still tho Scots around thoir king. 
Unbroken, fought’in desperate ring. 
"Where’s now their victor vaAvard wing ? 

Where Huntley, and wh^o Hcauo ? 

Oh I for'a blast of that dread horn. 

On Fontarabian eohoes bomo. 

That to King^ Charles did couio* 

When Koland brave, ^d Oliver, _ 

And eA'ery paladin and peer. 

On Xionoesvallc^ diedi ' 

Such blast might wam-them hot in vuin. 
To qUit’,^o plund^ of the slairf,"' ■ 

And turja tl^rdqh^tfdl day 

Whilo yetx^:S!toddeh ^ 

Afar, the Boyal Standard^ . 

And round it toils', and b^oeds, and dies. 
Our Caledonian pride! 
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JII vain tlia wish, for far away. 

While spoil and hdrToo mark thoir way, 
Near SybiTs Cross the.plw4^rers stray, 

“ Oil! lady,” oxiod the lUonki '** away ! 
And plai^'her cm'her Bteotl; ' 

And led her to the'ehapel fair " 

Of Tilmonpi upon Twood. ^ * 

Tlicre all the night they spent'in pi’ayer, 
An<l, at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsnnm, Lord Fitz>-01aru« 


Tint as they left the dai’k'ning heath, ■ 

]Moro desperate grew the strife of death* 

The English shafts'in vollies hailed. 

In headlong ohargo their^Orse assailed ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep, 
To break the Scottish eiyele 
That fought around their king, 
dint yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charp ng Imights l^b ^vhirlwinds go, 
Tliough bill-men ply theb ghastly blow. 
Unbroken was the, ring, . 

Each stepping yi^here his comrade stodd, 

The inst0.nt that he tMl^.' 


No thoiight w^ .there of dastard, dight;— 
Linked in - 

Groom fought like Ub^l.e» 11^ knight, 

As fearlessly ahd^.w^ ; t > > 

Till utter darkness eld^ed'her wing 
O’er their thin host and'Wounded king. 


a 2 
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'I’Lol* skilful Surrey’s sago coiuiuands 
Led Back from strife liis shattered bands; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain waves, from wasted lands. 

Sweep hack to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemcn know ; 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest, low. 
They melted from the field as snow. 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash. 

While many a broken band. 

Disordered, through her oun*ents dash. 

To gain the Scottish laud: 

To town and tower, to down and dale, 

To toll red Floddon’s dismal talc. 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 

Shall many an age that wail prolong ' 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden’s fatal field. 

Whore shivered was fair Scotland’s spear. 

And broken was her shield. 


Day dawns upon the mountain's side : — 
There, Scotland, lay thy bravest pri<lo, 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a ono. 
The sad survivors all are gone. 
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\’iow not that corpse miatrustfully, 

Defaced and mangled though it bo; 

Nor to yon Border castle high 
Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 

'rhat, journeying far on foreign strand, 

The Royal Pilgrim to his land 
]May yet return again. 

ITo saw the wreck his rashness wrought; 

Reckless of life, ho desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain: 

And well in death his trusty brand, 

Finn clenched within his manly hainl, 

Beseemed the monarch slain. 

But, oh! how changed since yon blithe night 
Lladly I turn mo from the sight, 

I’nio iny tale again. 
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WiLUAU WoBBSwociTH. Bom 1770; Died I860, 

Wordsworth, In youth and eokly manhood, was btiiicd li> tLs 
revolutionary feelings of tho time, and feltaknn b>niptiliy 
with the ll^noh Itevolution, a sympathy which onimuied hts 
genius at this period of his life. When tlie oxccsscs of iho 
Involution and tho amhition of tho French nation hod pi (id urrd 
a rovulbion of fooling, ho turned the more camobtly to ilio 
]>ootry of nature and eontomplation, in whicdi his work— woik 
which is unsurpaasod fur depth and delicacy—for the. itiluio 
lay* 
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m- 

iNTlMATlOWa OF I>UtOa1^ALITY FllOU RvOOnUBOlIONS OF KaRIY 

CainDUOQP. 


T. 

Till HE was a time Who& meadow, grovo, and btie.iin, 
The cartli^ and every common siglxt, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celhstial ligkt, 

'riio glory a^^the Breskhesa of a dn»am» 

It is ndinow as it k%tk been of yore:— 
wkeresoe^^ 1 may, 

!l^ xdgkt or day, 

Tho things wkidx 1 kave oeen 1 now con sco no moio 

^ i * 

u. 

I f “ • , 

y . I * V ^ ^ 

,^’ho Bainbow eomM and g^, 

^Vnd lovely is tko Bose, 
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T'he Moon doth with dolight 
Look roand her when the. heaTena' are bare; 
Wotena on a starry night. 

Are beaetifhl arid ^fhlr; 

The ahhshme w ^ glorioti^^ birth. 

But 1 knoW, where’er I go,. ^ 

That thoi*o' hath awa^ a glory froxd the earth, 

1 ' < V . 

■ ’’ *» * * 

• , '. " ' - 
' • . - -iV « y ^ s ' ‘ ^ 

Now, while the birds thus siiig a joyous jiong,' 

And while the young lambs bottud 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

'ro me alone there came a thought of grief: 

A tiiiioly utterance gaTh that thought relief. 

And .X again.strong: 

The cataroots How th^ trumpets f^m the steep; 
No more shall grief of iHne the'season wrong; 

I hear the Echoes thrdugh the mountains strong, 
The Winds come to me from the helda of sleep. 

And all the eafi^ t 

Xitnd cmd ^a , 

Give thems^reS up'to jotlity,' 

And with the he^tr of Hay 
Doth eveiy'Sc^ h^U.hoUd^ 

Thou: of , 

Shout Tou]ld«me, let ^^’^o^ts, thou happ^ 


Ye blessed Oreatures,- X heai^^the call 

* ^ Aft j 

Ye to each other 1 see 

The heavens laugh with yj0«r1u your jubilee, 
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My Ticart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 

I’ho fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 

Oh evil day I if I were sullen. 

’While earth herself is adorning. 

This sweet May-Morning, 

And the Children are culling 
On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm :— 

I hear, I hear, with joy I hear f 
—But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 

A single Field which I have looked upon. 

Both of them speak of something that is gone: 

The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 

Whilher is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

\S. 

Otir birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting: 

Tlie Soul that rises with us, our liffe’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness 
Ihit trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Ilea veil lies about us in our infancy 1 
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Shades of tlio prison-liouso begin to close 
Upon tbo growing Boy, 

]>iit he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

Tlie Yontli, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length tho Man perceives it die away. 

And fade into tho light of common day- 

VI. 

Karth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind. 
And no unworthy aim, 

Tho homely Nurse doth all she can 
^I’o make her Fosterrchild, her Inmato Man, 
Forget tho glories ho hath known, 
*ivna that imporial palaco whence^he came. 

VIL 

Behold tho Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years* Darling of a pigmy size I 
^eo, where *mid work of his own hand ho lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 

Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself with nowly-lcarued art ; 
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A wedding or ^ festival, 

A moumiiig or a funeral; 

Ajpid tliis liath new Kis hearty 
And nnto this ho frames his song: 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of hhsinesM,^ lov^ or strife; 

But it will not he long 
Bre this bo thrown eside* 

And with now joy and piido 
The little Actor cons another part; 

Filling from time to time his * humorous stage * 
With all the persons^ fiowh to palsied Ago, 

That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless i]nitati<ni. 

VIII* 

Tliou, whose exteiior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity; 

'I'hou best l?hiloaoJ>her, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage; thou Blye*amang the blind, 
'lliat, deaf and i^ent, read’st tho eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the«^i|;emal mind,— 
htigh^ Prophet 1 Se^ blest^ 

On wh^ those truths dourest. 

Which we ate toiling all our litea to^find. 

In darkness loi|t, the darlQ 0 eS 8 ^<rf the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Imtuort^ty 
Broods like the Bay, a j Ba Ster o’er aSlave, 

A Presonoo which is not to be put by ; 
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'J’hoii liiilo OliiUi, yet glprioiis in the might 
Of hcavon-bom freedgm on being’s height. 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoko 
'i'lio years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

'J'huB blindly vKth thy blosfiodness at strife ? 

* Full soon thy Soul shall have her 6arthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
lloavy as frosti ^d deep alniost as life I 


Oh joy I that in our embers 
la something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive I 

Tlio thought of our past years in me doth bn od 
Pei pc tual benediction: not indeed 
1 'oi tliat which is most worthy to be Host, 

4)el]ght and libe:^, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or)it rest, 

With now-fledged hope still fluttering in his bre.iNt 
hiot for these I raise 
2[}he song pf thapks and praise; 

Bgt Ibr those obstizmte questionings 
Of sense and outward wngs, 

Fallings from its» ii;anish£ngs; 

Blank misgivings of a C|eature 
Moving aboutJn weidds not realisod, 

High infatinots beflms which our mortal Natare 
Did tiemhle like a guilty thing surpiised! 
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But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years scorn moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never; 

^Vllich neither listlossness, nor mad endeavour 
Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolisli or destroy I 

licneo in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither 
And SCO the Children sport upon the shore, 

And hoar the mighfy waters rolling evermore. 


X. 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous jaong I 
And" let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound! 
in thought w;iU join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

. Yo that through your hearts to-daj 
Keel the gladness of the IMay ! 
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iJioiigli the radiance which was onoo so bright, 

1 to now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back tlio hour 
Of Kplcndour in the grass, of glory in tlio flower : 

AVo will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind : 

Ill the primal sympathy 
Which having been must over bo; 
in the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death. 

In g oal's that bririg tho philosophic mind. 


XI. 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, TJills, and Groves, 

Forbodo not any severing of our loves I 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your miglit: 

I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

>love the Broolcs which down their channels fret, 
Fveu more than when I tripped'lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness qf a new-born Day 

Is lovedy yet; „ 

Tho Clouds that gather i*ouud tho sotting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath l«3pt watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms arc won. 
'i'hanks to tho human heart by which wo live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears; 

To mo the meanest flower that blows can give 
'Ihoughts that do often lie too deep for teai-s- 
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Tiil ^Foonpain; a Conversation. 

AVo tallcod with, opoti h^aart, and touguo, 
Affcctlonato and tme, 

A pair of frionda, though I was 5 oung, 
An 1 ZMatthow feovonty-two. 

Wo lay bonoath a spreading oak, 
llosido a inossy seat; 

And from tho turf a fountain bioko. 

And gurglod at oui foot. 

‘ Now, Matthew I * said I, ‘ let us mat i li 
This water's pleasant tune 
AVith some old bordernsong, or catcli. 
That suits a summer's noon ; 

Oj of the church-clock and tho cliinies 
hing hero beneath the shade, 

I'hat half-mad thing of witty vhyinob 
AVhich you last April mado 1 ’ 

In siloncjo Matthew lay, and eyed. 

The spring ben^th i^e istee $ ^ 

And thus the dear old man replied, 

Tho gToy4ieSrQd man of 

* No ohock^ no atay^ this Streamlet ii^ra; 
ITow merHly it goas! - f 

'Twill murmur on a thousand yearn. 

And flow AS now it flows ’ 
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And lieie, on this dolightful day» 

1 Criunot choose Ib'Ut think 
How oft, a vigorous'I Isy 
Busido this fbuniain^B brink. 

My eyes are dim ohildish Uars^ 

Aly hoort is idly stirrod, 

For the samo sound is in my cam 
AYhich in those days I hoards 

Thus fares it still in our decay; 

And yot the wiser mind 

Mouims less for what age takes awa> 

Tiian what it leaves lichind. 

Tho blackbird amid leafy trees, 

Tlio lark above tho hill. 

Let loose their carols when they ;[i1 c%isO| 
Arc q[niet when they wiU. 

With Nature never do Mey ^vugo 
A loolish strife ; they see * •- 
A happy yo^h, and their olt\ ago 
Is boautifttl and free. • 

But wo aro j^rossed by heav^* laws; 

And often, gla4 W more^ 

Wo weaf a fhee of joy» 

We have been |^Uid of yore. 

X f there W one ,who seed bemoan 
Ills kindred laid in earth, 

'i'lie household hearts that were his own 
Jt is the man of mirth. 
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My days, my Friend, are almost gone. 
My life has been approved. 

And many love mo; but, by none 
Am I enough beloved/ 

‘ Now both himself and me ho 'wrongs. 
The man who thus complains! 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon those happy plains. 

And Matthew, for thy children dead 
I’ll bo a son to thee 1' 

At this he grasped my hand, and said, 
‘ Alas ! that cannot bo.* 

Wo rose up from the fountain^sido; 
And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did wo glide; 
And through the wood we went. 

And, ere wo ^amo to Ueonard’s rock, 
He sang those witt^ rhymes * 

About the crazy old church-clock. 

And the bewildered chimes. 


Upon W’^estii^steh BniDOK. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair, 
I')!!!! would he bo of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
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Thu beauty of the morning, silent, bare, 

Shix^s, towers, domes, theatres, and tem^ilcs lie 
Open unto the Eelds, and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steex) 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hiU; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will; 
iJoar God I the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still I 


The "World is too much with us ; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our power's ; 
Little wo see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 

The winds that will bo howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers. 
For this, for everything, are out of tune ; 

It moves us not.—Groat God I Td rather bo 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,— 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make mo less forlorn 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Gr hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


iri 
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1V> HltTOK. 

Milton 1 ihott 1b$ |M]lg at 0iis kotir: 

England katk i&aed of tkad: flke is ^ fen 
Of stagiiant sWQYd» aaad pen, 

Fireside, ike ketolo of kidl and bower 

Have forfeited theit a&oient teDgUsh dower « 

Of inward happiness. We are fieldsk men; 

Oh I raise us np» return to Os again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart;; 

Thou hadst a voice vdiose sound was like the sc^a; 
Vnro as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
fSo didst thoU travel on life’s oomtnon way. 

In cheerful godliness ^ and yet thy heart 
T]\o lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


T'lNTEaN Abs:&v. 

Five years have pwt; five summers, with the length 
Of five long waters 1 and again t hear 
These waters, rolling firom their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland muxmur.~^Once again 
Do I behpld these steep and> lofty 
That on a wild se^uded spene Impress 
Thoughts of more 'deep8SCl$Bd[on ; and connect 
The landscape with the tk^sky* 

The day is come when repose 

Here, under this dark sycamOiu, and view 

’J'heso plots of cottage*ground, these orchard tufts, 
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Whicli at this season, ,^th their ttnripe ^insits. 
Are olad in one green .hine^- andjlcse th^mcf^lves 
’Mid groves,€^ 

These lines 

Of sportive 

^ Green tp theyjSj^^fl^ 

Sent up, in fn^ nnion^ the? tn^ i- < 

With some nncprt^ i^^f^jfghtse^ 

Of vagrant 

Or of some Herp^’s o^ve, ^tro . 

The Hermit ■'')V 

'■' ■■ -*■' i '/ Z±’' forinsi' 

Through a long nWcm^ h" mo 

As is a iapd^pe to: . 

But oft, in din , 

Of towns and. 4m^o,p'^e^ to them , . 

In hours of wearinWr semmtlon^? sweet, 

Felt in the bloody ^n^ ihejhoart, 

^nd passmg , 

With iriih4i^;y^|brjfttS^^ ; 

Of unrenmml8e|^4|!^^ • 



His littl6, na^le^, aots. 

Of kmdne^:^y[:^K|^‘tru^ 
To 


Of aspect 


In which the h^i^jtSai^ the w&irjf weight 
Of all this'uninteliigib|o world^ 


T 2 
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Is lighionod:—that sorone and blessed mood. 

In which tho affections gontly load us on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and tho deep power of joy. 

Wo see into &e life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh 1 how oft— 

In darkness and amid tho many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when tho fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and^ tho fever of the world. 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart—* 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 

How often has my spirit tiimed to thee 1 

♦ 

I 

ir * 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought. 
With many rocognitions'dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

Tho picture of the mind revives again: 

While here I stand, not only with the,sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope. 

Though changed, no doubt, from what 1 was wlicli first 
I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the 'fountains, by tho sides 
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Of the deep rivers, and tlio lonely streams, 
^Vhe^cvcr nature led : more like a man 
Flying from sometliing that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved- For Natui’o then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

• And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To mo was all in all.—I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted mo like a passion: the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to nio 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Uiiborrowed from the eye.—That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more. 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor moum nor murmur; other gifts 
4Iavo followed ; for such loss, I would beliovo, 
Abundant recompense. For 1 bave learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh i^or grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And 1 have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the Joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocoan and the living air, 
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And tho blue sky:, and in ibo mind of man : 

A motion and a ap&iti tbat impels 

T * I t ^ ^ ^ ^ * , 

All thinking fi^ngs^'^nll nbjeets ofnU thought, 

And rolls through'^ t^ngs.. Therefore am I stil] 
A lover of l^e me^ows and the woods. 

And mountains'; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the inighty Vorld 
Of eye, and ear,-^botli what they half create, 

And what poreoivo; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and tho language of the sense, 

Tho anchor of my purest thoughts, tho nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 

>. 

Suffer my genial spirits to deoay; 

For thou art with mo here upon the banks 
uf this fair river; thou most dearest Friend, 

V 

My dear, dear Friend ; and in thy voice 1 catch • 
Tho language of my former heart, and read , 

My former pleasure in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild ey^^ Oh I yeka little, while 

I I I- " / . 

May 1 behold in . th^; what X w^^pn^ 

My doi^s dear and, this prayer 1 make, 

Knowing that Nature never did betray ^ 

The heaH that Joyed her; ’tis her, privilege, 
Through aH.ihe y^rs of,this otpr life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform ^ 

The mind that is within us, so impress , 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
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With lofty thoughts, that neither ovil tongtiob, 
Ihirtli judgments, nor the-sneers of selhsli juon, 

IS or greetings where no Mndnoss is, nor uU 
TJio dreary intcrcoui'se of daily life, 

Shall e*or prevail against ns, or disturb ^ 

Our cheerful faith, that all wliich we behold 
Is full of blessings., Therefore let tho.inoon 
Sliiiie dh thee in thy solit^’y walk I - 
And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
"^I’o blow against tliee: and, in after y^rs, 
lion these wild ecstasies,shall bo matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 
yhall he a mansion for all lovely forms. 

Thy memory ho as a dwelliiig-plaob 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh f then. 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, - 

And these my exhortations-1 IS^or, perchauco— 

It' I should be where I no more can hear 


# 

•Ihy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes those glcjiuiK 
Of past existence—wilt tttou then forget 
That on the banks of this ^lightful stream 
We stood together; and tha^ % so long 
A worshipper of .Katu^, Iiither came 
Unwearied ^n^thai sOTyhsei rath^ say. 

With wamor Idye-^-ohl wifi fiw deeper r.eal 
Of holier love, jfei w^i tioi' thdn'forget. 

That after many wandethi^ many y^rs . 

Of absence, these steep <Mid lofty gliffe, 

And this green' pastoral hmdscape, were to me 
More deal*, both for ihomselYes and for thy sake I 
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COLERIDGE. 

.S n^jukl Tavj.ob CoLERiBOE. Bom 1772; Died 1831, 

The fion of a. Devonshire clergyman, ho was ccluoati*<l at (hiriht’s 
Hospital, and Cambridge; biit left tho university to enlist in 
a regiment of dragoons. From tliis lie was restored to his 
friends, and at first entered ardently into tho movements 
wliieli tho irnpiilso of tho French Bcvolntion stirred in 
Fngland. But with these ho lost sympatliy, and took his 
jilaoo in litorainro as ono of the “ Lake School ” of poets, of 
wliLoh Wordsworth was the ehief. 

Ho was strongly influenced in his x>octry by hia idiilosophie.al 
studies. Ho had an intellect (»f extraordinary range, but, 
through weakness of will, accomplislied little in proportion 
cither to his ability, or to tho number of literary schemes 
u hieh ho projected. 

Hymn bf.foiie Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni. 

11 AST thou a charm to stay tho morning-star 
In his stoop course ? r-o long he scorns to pause 
On thy hald awful head, O,sovran Blanc ! 

Tho Arvo and Ai'voiron at thy base 
Jiavo ceaselessly; btit thou, most awful form ! 
liiscst from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently! Around thco and above 
Drop is the ail*, and dart, substantial, bluet. 

An ebon mass : mothiiits thou piorcest it, 

As with a wedge! but when I loot again. 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystii,! shncB, 

Thy habitation from eternity! 
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O (Iroail iiiul silunt mount! I gazed upon theo, 

'rill thou, still present to tlie bodily sense, 

Ditlst vanish from my thought; ontrancod in prayer 
1 -worshipped tho invisible alone. 

Vet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

Sy sweet, wo know not wo are listening to it, 

"J’lioii, tho moanwhilo, wast blending with my thought. 
Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy; 

I’iU tho diluting soul, onrapt, transfused, 

Jjito tho mighty vision passing—there, 

As in lior initiiral form, swelled vast to heaven ! 

Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
'fhou owost! not alone those swelling tears, 

Jdiite thanks and secret ecstasy I Awake 1 
V(»ico of sweet songl Awake, my heart, Awake 
Cireeii vales and icy clilfs, all join my hymn. 

Tliou first and chief, solo sovran of tho vale! 

() ii^a-uggling with tho darkness all the night, 

!\ud visited all night by troops of^stars. 

Or wlion they climb the skj^ or when they sijik ; 
OoiiLpaTiion of tlio morning-star at dawn, 

Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of tho dawn 
(.!u-hcrald ! wako, O wake, and utter praise I 
Who sank thy sunless i)illars deep in earth ? 

AVJio filled thy couhtenaneo with rosy lightV 
AMio made thee i)arcnt of perpetual streams ? 

And you, yo five wild torrents, fiercely glad f 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy cav-M-ns culled you forth. 
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Down those precipitdus/blaph, jagged, rocks, 

For over shattered a^d the seiherfor ever ? 

Who gave yon -j^mr'^vixMez^l^^ '- 

Your strongtli^ .;j^our 'spP^li^yotir ihry and .your joy. 

Unceasing thunder a^ etexpal fof^ 

And who oomraand^J'^and tiW silhnee came— 

“ Here let the HBoWs ftiffen, end^l^ rest?’^ 

Yo ice-faUsI ye that the brow 

Adown enormous mviues slope amain-^ 

'J'orrents, metlii|iks, .that heaiid a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once mnid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents l eilont^Gatai^tst ■’ 

f 

Who made you glorious as the .ga^ pf heaven, 
Beneath the keen fuB mpoh f W]^o bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows?, JVhOi mth living flowers 
Of loveliest blue;, spread garlands at your feet ?— 

God 1 let the torrents, like a ^out of nations. 

Answer; and let the ice-plaihs ,<^h6,'' God 1 
God 1 sing, ye .meadow^sla^ms, witlh glMsomo voice: 
Yo pine-groves, with youf soft:and wanl-Hke sounds! 
And they too have a Voioe, y(m pifeS of snow. 

And in their perBonsfeU shal^i^uhder-T-Gon!. 


Ye living 



frost! 


Ye wilckgoa^ j^ortii^jfdi^ thp;eii§^*s nest! 

Ye eagles, playpm^ idf stonn I 

Yo lightningSi th%d:^fe^hi3?^tvn’W ^ 

Ye signs and wdhdni’fi .of thej.cd^ent l/.l 
Utter forth God, and fill the wi^ ptaye! . 

Thoii too, hoar mount! with thy'-s^yrpoihting peaks. 
Oft from whose feet, the ayalaueho, imhOard, 
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Shoots downward^ glittering through the 'pnro soroiio 
Into tho depth of clouds tliat v©3 thy breast—' 

Thou too again, stupcnxdicius 

That as I raise my lu^, aw^bs bowed low 

In adoration, upward .i^y base ' ' 

ftlow4ravellingi with dbrt '^ith t/vuv, 

Solemnly seemestj li^ a ,vapoury-clolidi ' ' 

To rise before mo«r~riae, 0 ever rise, 

Rih'c, like a cloud of incense, from the earth! 

1'liou kingly spirit, thrbned among; tho hills, 

Thou dread ambasi^Or from^earth to^heavoh, 

» V 

Groat hierarch I tell thou the silent sky,< . 

And toll the stars, and tell ydn rising sun, 

* t V 

Earth, with her tousand Voices, praiSbs God ^ 
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BYRON. 

LdUD Bvbox. Bom 1788; Died 1824. 

An iirnviso education of the sort most likely to nnliingo n 
character in which strong passion and most Iceoii sensitivonuss 
wero coinbincdi did much to destroy the balance of Byron’s 
niiiKl. At the age of cloven he succeeded to a title and largti 
estates; but this sorved only to confirm the waywardness (»f 
wliic'h his baneful education had laid the foundation. 
Unhappiness drove him to excess, and remorse darkened his 
life, lie died when on the eve of a new career, as a volunteer 
in the cause of Greek independence. 

In 1811, the poems, “Childe Harold,” " The Giaour,” and “ The 
Bride of Aliydos,” won for him a rapid and brilliant fame, wliieh 
his lutor poems confirmed. His genius was stormy and tnr> 
bulcnt ; but coinbiaos, to a degree unsurpassed, powerful and 
melodious language with intense feeling, and vivid imagination. 

Stanzas fob Music. 

'J'iieue’s not a joy tho world can give like that it tak.js 
away, ^ 

When the glow of early tlionght cleolinos in feeling’s 
dull decay; 

*Tis not on youth’s smooth chock tho blush alono, 
which fades so fast, 

But tho tender bloom of heart is gone, cro yenth itself 
be past. 

Then tho few whoso spirits float above the wreck of 
happiness 

Are driven o’er tho shoals of guilt or ocean of excess: 
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The magnet of their course is gone, or only points iu 
vain 

The shore to which their shiver'd sail shall never 
stretch again, 

Sl'hcn the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself 
comes down; 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not dream its 
own; 

’Jlmt heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our 
tears, 

And though the eye may sparkle still, ’tis where the ico 
appears, 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth dis* 
tract the breast. 

Through midnight hotirs that yield no more tlioir 
former hope of rest; 

*Tis but as ivy-leaves around tho ruin’d turret wreiitlio, 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and grey 
beneath. 

Oh could I feel as I have felt,—or bo what I have been, 

Or weep as 1 could onco have wept o’er many a vanish’d 
scone; * 

As sx)rings in deserts found seem sweet, all bruekisli 
though they bo, 

iSo, midst the wither’d waste of life, those tears wouUl 
flow to me. , 
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My Native IjAin)—G ood Night. 

Adieu, adieu! jpqiy.nativeohoyo 
Fades o*er tlie wateira blue; ,. 

The nighi^wind|i .^1:^9 the breakers roar. 
And shrieks sea-mew 

Yon su|i that'sets upon ^the s^ 

Wo follow, in bis flight; 

Farewell awhile to Him and thee, 

My Native Land—^Gdod'N^ight! 

A few short hours and he will rise 
To give ‘the morrow birth; . 

And I shall hail the main apd skies. 

But not my mother earth.' 
lloserted is my own'good hall; " ‘ “ 

Its hearth is desolato; 

W Lid weeds ar^ gathering on the wall; 
My dog howls at the gate. 

“ Come hither, hither, my little page * 
Why dost tV>u weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the hillows* rage. 

Or tremble at the gale? 

But dash the tear-drpp £^m thine eye; 

Our ship ia swiiQj and. h'twmg - 
Our fleetest falooh scarce pan fly .. . 

More xherr^y cdong/^ * . . 

* '*■“ - ^ * f' i ^ \ 

‘ Let Winds be shrill, let waves roll high,. 

1 fear not wave nor wind : 

Yet marvel not. Sir Childe, that I. 

Am sorrowful in mind; 
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For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I, love. 

Ami have no friend, save theso alone. 

But thee—and Oj^e ahovo. 

•Mt 

“ My father blessed me fervently, 

~ Yot did not mnoh complain 
But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I c6me„ back againu’^^ - 
** Fnough, chough, my little lad ! 

Such tears become thine oyo; 

If 1 thy giulelcss bosom had, 

Mine own would hot^ bo dry. 

“ Come hither^ hiiher, my staunch yeoman, 

‘ Why dost thou look so pale ?" 

Or dost thou dread a French fooman ? 

Or shiver at galb?”— , 

“ Beem’st thou I tremble tew my life ? 

Sir Ohilde, not so weak, 

But thinking on cm absent, wife 
Will blanch a fedthful ohe^# 

. . 

“ My spo^ise and^ys dwblb near ,thy liall. 
Along the bordf^ng lake,. . 

And when they'bn theur father call,, 

AVhat answer shall, sha^makS 
“ Fnough, enough, my yeohfan good. 

Thy grief let none gainsay 
But I, who am of lighter mood. 

Will laugh to flee away.** ' 
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For who would trust the scorning sighs 
Of wife or paramour ? 

Fresh feeres will dry the Bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o’er. 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near; 

My greatest grief is that I leave 
No thing that cLaims a tear. 

And now I’m in tho world alone, 

Upon tho wide, wide sea: 

But why should I for others groan, 

AVhen none will sigh for me ? 

Perchance my dog will whine in vain. 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again 
He’d tear me whore he stands. 

With thee, my bark, Pll swiftly go 
Athwart tho foaming brine; 

Nor care what lan^ thou bear’st me to. 

So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves I 
And when you fail my sight, 

Welcome, yo deserts and ye caves! 

Native Land—Good Night f 
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“JiuMK ANI> HkII l.MIT.VrOK'^.” 

Oh I\oiiie ! my country! city of the kouI ! 

'riio orplians of tho heart must turn to tliee, 
lionc mother of dead empires ! and eoiitiol 
Ju ilicir shut breasts their petty miseiy. 

AVhat are oiir woes and sufterance? Come and soc 
Tlio cypress, iiear tho oud, and plod your way 
O’er steps <jf broken thrones and temples, Vo! 
Whoso agonies aro evils of a day— 

A World is at our feet as fragile as our cluy. 

'^I’ho iSiobo of nations ! ihoro she stands, 

Cliildless and crownless in her voiceless woe; 

An empty urn witliin her wither’d hands, 

AVlnjso holy dust was scattered long ago; 

'Iho JSciplos’ tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchres lie tonantless 
Of their lioroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 

^ Old 'ribor ! through a marble wjldcrnoss ? 

l^ise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 


'Tho Goth, tho Christian, Time, W'ar, Flood, and Fiie 
Have dealt upon tho soven-hill’d city’s pride ; 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up tho steep barbarian inoiiarchs ridci, 

^Vhcrc tho car climb’d the Capitol; far and wide 
Toniplo and toAver went down, nor left a sift*: 

('liaos ol ruins ! who shall trace tlio voi<l 
tj'cr tho dim fragjneidto cast a lunar ligiit, 

And say, “ liero was, o: is,” whoic all is duuMy 

\ 1. u 
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Tho double nigbt of age», and of ber, 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance, have wrapt and wrap 
All round us; wo but feol our way to err: 

The ocean hath its chart, tho stars their map, 

And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap 
But Kome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry “ Eureka I ” it is dear— 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near 

Alas! the lofty city I and alas I 
The trebly hundred triumphs I and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
Tho conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away I 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 

And Livy’s pictured page!—but these shall bo 
Her resurrection; all beside—decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she boro when IJomo was 
free I 

Oh thou, whoso chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wbeel. 
Triumphant Sylla! Thou who didst subduo 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feol 
Tho wi*ath of thy own wrongs, or reap tho due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia r—thou, who with thj'- frown 
Annihilated senates—Homan, too, 

^^'itlI all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a moi'o than earthly cro’^vn-—• 
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The dictatorial wi*eath—coiildst thou divine 

'Fo what would oiio day dwindle that which made 

Thee more than mortal? and that so supine 

15y aught than Romans Rome should thus laid ? 

Slio who was named Ktemal, and an ayM 

Tier warriors hut to conquer—sho who veil’d 

l^artli with her haughty shadow, and display’d, 

Until the o’er-canopiod horizon fail’d, 

Her rushing wings—Oh! sho who was Almighty hail’d . 

S^ lla was first of victors; but our own, 

'I'ho sagost of usurpers, Cromwoll I—^\ie 
’Foo swept off senates while he how’d tlic throne 
Down to a block—immortal rebel! See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment free, 

And famous through all ages! but beneath 
Ilis fate the moral lurks of destiny; 

1 lis day of double victory and dc^th 
llelifOld him win two realms, and, happier, yield iiis 
breath. 

I'ho third of tho same moon whose former course 
Had all but crown’d him, on the selfsame day 
Dei^osed him gently from his throne of force, 

And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay. 

And show’d not Fortune thus how fame and sway. 
And all wo doom delightful, and con sumo 
()ur souls to compass through each arduous way. 

Are in her eyes less h&ppy than tho tomb ? 

\\’cro they but so in man’s, how diffoiTont wore his dtom \ 

y 2 
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Atnl (Irrad Mtatuo! yot <ixi:st.oiit ii: 

aiihfi'rcst iVn’iu of iiakod iuajosfy% 

'J liuii wJio bc*hcl<lo.st, ’mid tlio assassins’ iliii, 

At ll»y bathed base tlio bloody Ca'sav lie, 
lAjhlinj^ his robo in dyjiij 4 ' dignity. 

An ollV-ririf:; to tliine altar from tlui queen 
nr o;nds and men, t:;reat Xemesis! did lie die. 

And tlinn, too, perish, J*ompt\y? liave ye been 
Yielors of e* Mini loss kings, or pupjiets of a sciMie ? 

And then, the tliiuider-strie'keu iiiirsc of liome I 
Slie-wolf! whose brazen-imaged dngs impart 
I'ln'i milk of eonqiKsf yet within tlu; d<»ma 
\\ lieVe, as a monument of antnpio art, 

’I'hou slandest;—Melher of the mighty Jieavt, 

W Inch llio great bmnder siiek'd from tliv* wild teat, 
J^eMrcliM l»y the lioman Jove's etlnu'cal dart. 

And thy liiuhs hlack with lightning - dost tlioii yi‘t 
< M-.iiil thine iinmorti^l cubs, nor tby fond eliarge foiget y 

'fluMl di‘sfc ; l»ut all thy lostcr-bahcs ;ue dead — 

'file men of iron : and the world hath rear'd 
< ‘itii's from out their sepulchres : men Ided 
In imitation of thi) things they fear’d. 

And fought and conquer’d, and the same course 
steer'd, 

A I apish distance ; but as yet none have. 

Nor «‘onhl, the same supremaey have near’d, 

Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 
let', vanquisli’d by himself, tvi his f>wu slaves a sla^c ' 
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fool of fiilso (loiniinon—aiul :i kiiul 
<>ri»ast{inl (Vusar, following him of oM 
With unequal; f(3r the lioinan’s mlii'l 

Was inoilvllM in a loss lorrestrial inonhl, 

With passions Horeer, yet a jiulgnicnt rohl, 

• And an immortal instinct which rcdcumM 
'riio frailties of a licart so soft, yot bold, 

Aicidcs with Iho distalYnow ho sconiM 
Ai (MuopatI ll's fc( t, — anti now himself he boainM 

Aiul came - and saw—a7id conquered f Ihit Ihr mail 
Who would have lamed liis eagles down \o ih r, 

Jake a train’d falc'^m, in tlio Gallic van, 

\\ Inch ho, in sooth, long led to victory, 

\Vith a deaf heart which never sooiriM hi ho 
A listonor to itself, was strangely framed; 

\\ ilh hut one wcaltcst weakness—vanity, 

(,’oquettish in ambition, still he aiin’d— 

Ai*nhat ? can he avoucli, or answer what ho elaim'd? 

• ^ 

And would bo all or nothing—nor could wait • 
I'oi* the sure grave to level him ? few years 
Had iix"d him with the Cicsars in liis fate. 

On whom wo tread : For tliia the conqueror loais 
The arch of triumph I and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have Hous 'd, 

An niiiversal deluge, wliich appears 
Without ail ark for wretched man’s abode*, 

And ebbs but to reflow*! Konow thy rainbow, God! 
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The Ocean. 

J?i)hL i>ji, tliou iloop and dark bluo Ocean—roll I 
Tiiii llioussuud fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
jSlan iniu ks the earth with ruin—his control 
iSttJps with tlio shore ;—upon the watery plain 
'rbc wrcfiks are all thy deed, nor doth reinain 
A shadow of ina-n’a ravage, save his own, 

WIm'Ii, for a inoniont, like a drop of ruin, 

lie sinks into thy depths, with hnhhling gioan, 

W ithi‘u< a grave, iinkiieird, nncoftiii’d, and unknown. 

11 is sti'ps arc not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shak(i 1dm from thoo ; the vile strength ho wields 
I‘'or eartli’s dostiniotion thou dost all despise, 
Spurning liim from thy bosom to the skii-s, 

A nd sond’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, whore haply lies 

I 

11 is jjetty hope in spme near port or hay. 

And dasJiest him again to earth:—there lot him lay. 

* 

'I’liy shores are empires,*changed in all savo thco— 
Assyria, (Jreoco, Itorne, Carthago, what are they? 
'I'hy waters washed them XJOweV while tlusy were fj uo, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
'flic stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
lias driotl up reabus to desertsnot so thou, 
rneliangeahlo savo to thy wild waves* play— 

'rime writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
fcinoh as ereatiorrs dawn behold, thou rollest now. 
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Tlmu ^R>rioiis mirror, wlioro tlio Almighty'u form 
Glasses itself iu tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—^in brooiBO, or galo, or storm, 
Tciiig tliO polo, or in the torrid clinu) 

Dark-heaving;—boundless, endless, and sublime — 

* I’ho imago of Eternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible; oven from out thy sliino 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zom\ 

Ol'oys tlioo ; thou goest forth, dread, fatbumle*ss, alotio. 

And 1 have loved thee, Ocean 1 and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to bo 
liornc', like thy bubbles, onward; from a bo^- 
1 wanton’d with thy breakers—they to mo 
'Were a delight; and if the fresh’ning sea 
Made ihcffii a terror—*twas a pleasing fear, 
l\n- I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to tliy billows far and near, 

Aii^l laid my hand ux3un thy mane, as 1 do hero. 

GB£1S3E. 

Fair clime! whore every season smiles 
Benignant o^er those blessed isles, 

Which, seen from far Colonna’s height, 

Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 

And lend to loneliness delight. 

There mildly dimpUng, Ocean’s cheek 
Roflocts the tints of many a peak 
(!aught by the Idughing tides thal lave 
TiIe^t• Edens «.*f the c*astoni wave. 
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Aii<l if at times a transient breeze 
Jire.-ik tlio blue crystal of the seas, 

()j* sweep one blossom from the tjoeSj 
I low welcome is each gentle air 
'riiat wakes and wafts the odours theie 
]’"or there the Kose, o’er crag or vale, 
{Sultana of the Kightingalo, 

^riie maid for whom his inohuly, 

ITis thousand 6ong$ me heard on higl 
liloorns blushing to her h)ver’s talc : 

If is <juec*n, the garden queen, his Itoso, 
Unbent 1)3’’ winds, unchiird l)y snows, 
Far from tlio winters of the west, 

I» 3 ' ever^’ Ijreeze and season blest, 
iieturns the sweets by nature given 
in softest incense back to lieavoii; , 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 

And many a summer flower is there. 
And juany a %hado that love might slin 
And many' a gi'otttr, meant for rest, 
'I’hat liolds the pirate for a guest; 
Whoso hark in shclioring cove l)elow 
Ijurke for the passing peaceful prow. 
Till the gay mariner’s guitar 
Js lieard, and soon the evening stai *; 
Then stealing with the muffled oar. 

Far shaded by the rooky shore, 

Kush the night-prowlcrfe on the prey. 
And turn to groai^s his roundelay’. 
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Strange—that 'whoro Nature loved to liaeo. 
As if for gods, a dwelling place. 

And every charm and grace hath mixM 
Within the paradise she fix’d, 

U'hcro man, enamour’d of distress, 

Sliould mar it into wilderness. 

And trample, bruto-like, o’er each fiowei 
'i'liat tasks not on© laborious hour; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand 
'J\> bloom along the fairy land, 

J»ut springs as to preclude his care, 

And sweetly woos him—but to si>are ! 
Strange—that whoro all is peace beside, 
I’licro passion riots in her pride, 

And lust and rapine wildly roigu 
’IV) (hiikcii o’er the fair domain, 
it is as though the fiends prevail’d 
Agt'iinst the seraphs they assail’d. 

And, fix’d on heavenly thrones, should dwell 
The freed inheritors of heU ? 

So soft the scene, so fei*m‘d for joy, 

So curst the tyrants that destroy I 

lie who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Kre the first day of death is fled. 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

’J'ho last of danger and distress, 

(Ueforo Decay’s elfacing fingers 

Have swept the hues where Ijcauty lingers,) 
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And mark’d the mild angelic air, 

'riio rapture of repose that's thereat 
I'lu) fix’d yet tender traits that streak 
I’lio languor of the placdd cheek, 

And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, Weep^ not, now. 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 

Wlioro cold Obstruction’s apathy 
A}>pal8 the gazing mourner’s heait, 

As i f to him it could impart 

The dooju ho dreads, yet dwells upon; 

Vos, but for these and«theso alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treaoherous hour, 
lie still might doubt the tyrant’s power; 

So fair, so calm, sOi softly "seal’d. 

The first, last look by death reveal’d f 
Snell is the aspect of this sh^re; 

”J’iH Grooce, but living Greece no luoro i 
So coldly swoot, BO deadly fair. 

Wit start, for soul is wanting there. 

JIer.s is the lovdihess in death. 

That jiarts not quite with patting lu-cath ; 

I bit beauty with that fearfied bloom, 

Hwit hue which hautits it td &e tomb,. 

I ’xpi'cssiuii’s last reciectihg ray," - 
A gilded halo hovering round d^y, 

’I’liu fiiroAvoll beam of Feeling pass’d aw^»f' I 
Sp.irk of Unit flame, perohanoe of heavenly birth, 

Wl liol; gleams, but warms no ino^o its (d^erish’d earth t 
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Climo of the unforgottcu brave I 
Who80 land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glorygrave ! 
Shriuo of tho mighty! can it bo, 

That this is all romains of thee? 

A pproach, thou cravon, cix>uching slavo: 

fcJay, is not this Thorinopyhe ? 

Those waters blue that round you lave, - 
Oil Korvilo offspring of the free, 
l*rouuunoo what sea, what shore is this? 
Tho gulf, tho rook of Salamis I 
These scenes, then’ story not unknown, 
Ariee, and yoos oym; 

Snatch from tho ashes of your eires : 

Tho embers of their former Rres j 
And he who in tho Strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
• That tyranny shall quake to hear,^ 

And leave his sons a hope^ a^fltme, 

They too will rather d^efttw^jShame: 

For Freedom’s tattle: opo^begiiny 
Bequeath'd by bleeding/Bire ^ Son,' 
Though bqffied oft i^ ever won. 

Bear witness, Or^ 6 CB» thy living page! 
Attest it many a deathl^M age f 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid. 

Have loft a nameless' p;^amid, 

I'hy heroes, thouglY the general doom 
llatli swept the column from their tomb. 
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A Tnigliticr monumoiit commaud, 

'J’ho mountains of their native land ! 
'J’licro points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 
'I’lio graves of those that cannot die ! 
’'I’wcro long to tell, and sad to trace, 

I ’acli stop from splendour to disgrace ; 
Ihumgh—no foreign foe could quell 
'riiy soul, till from itself it foil; 

Vc‘.s ! Solf-ahasomont paved the way 
To villain>honds and despot sway. 


Fjiom the Drama of Manfuep. 

MANFRED speahs. 

'I'lio stars are forth, the moon al>ovo the tops 
(>1‘ the snow-shining mountains.—Beautiful! 

I linger yet with Katuro, for the Night 
Hath Ix'on to mo a more familiar face 
Thau that of man* and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I loarn’d the language of another world. 

I do romomber me, that in my youth, 

\V'hcn I was wandering,—upon such a niglit 
\ stood w-itliin tlio Coliseum’s wall, 

’-Miilst the chief relics of almighty Homo; 

The trecR which grow along the broken archfs 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ritin ; from afar 
T’ho watch-dog bav’d bovond the Tiber: and 
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jVIoro near from out tlio Ca'sars* pal.ice <jamo 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of Ji.staut sentinels tho fitful song 
Begun and died upon tho gontlo wind. 

»St)nio cypresses beyond tho time-worn broach 
•Ap]»ear\l to skirt tho horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Cmsars dwelt. 

And dwell tho tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levolVd battlenuujts, 
And twines its roots with tho imperial licartlis, 

Ivy usur2)s the laureVs place of growth ; 

But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection. 

While Ctesar’s chambers, and tho Augustan halls, 
rirovcl on earth in indistinct decay. 

And tlioi* didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 

Wliich soften’d down tho hoar austerity 
Qf rugged desolation, and fill’d u^), 

As’t wore anew, the gups of ceuPturies ; 

Tjeaviiig that beautiful which still was so. 

And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and tho heart ran o’er 
^^■ith silent worship of tho great of old, — 

Tlio dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 
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SHELLEY. 

Pr.itCY liYSBHB Shbu«1iT.' IMed 1822. 

]|l-iiBago at school dOYelol)ed Jolley tho first seeds of Umt 
liutrod of society and its mefitntiohB.'Trhich is visible througii- 
nut ull Ills poetjry. He became;.the apostle of revolution in 
religion and phil^phy ; tiad the more ho fell under tlio bopo 
of society, tho fiercer beoamd his protest against it. 

] iis poetry bears the impress oiT his own nature in its intensity 
of fouling, its wealth of imagination, and tho sublimity of its 
thought. 

’ ' ' , 

To A Sj¥xt4BK:. 

Hail, to thee« spirit ! 

Bird ibon-xieyer wort, 

TJmt froha heaveri, or near it, 

Pourest thy full hep,rt. 

Ill iii-nfuso strains of unpronxoditated art. 

ifc' 

IlighoT siflU and hi^hor 
From tho ^Hh thott sprJng^st 
Like a cloud of 
Tho b}uo deep then wmgeat, 

A:111 singing still dost fioar,,and.firing over .singoBt, 

1 n the golden lightning 
Of tho suiiken su%, 

0 \‘r which clouds aye ln‘ightening. 

Thou dost float an^ run; 

Liko uu nuhodiod Joy whoso race is just begun. 
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Tho palo purple oven 
Moltfl around thy flight; 

Like a star of heavon 
In tho broad doy-light 

I’lioii art unsoon, but yot-I,hbar» thy shrill th.light. 

Keen as ato the mows 
Of that silver sphere, * 

Whose intei^jsedamp heiTOWS 
In tho white dawlr oloar, 

' • “ I - 

Until we hardly see, wo feel that it.is there. 

T 

« ^ 

V 

All the earth and air 
With thy votoQ. is loud. 

As, wheu bare; 

From, one lonely doud. 

The nioun rains out her. beams^ and heaven :h over- 

[ flowed- 

What thou sort we know not; 

What is h^t like tliee? 

From rainbow oihuds flow not 
Drops BO brill^t 

As from thy presence diowM a iaih of melody. 

' 'p* ^ 

Like a poet hidden* 

In the light of thought, 

Singing Hynme uhbidden, 

Till the '^orld ie wrought 
To s^unpathy with hopes and fears it he<Hlod not: 
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Like a liigli-born inuideii 
In a palace tower. 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

AVilh imisic sweet as love, which overflows her oower ; 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a doll of dew, 

Scattering unboholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among lilt! flowers and grass, which screen it from the 

[viow . 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves* 

By warm winds deflowered* 

Till the scent it gives 

alvcs li.fjnt with too much sweet these heavy-winged 

[ tliiov(?«. 

Sound of -fernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Bain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 

Jownis and clear and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

AVhat sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 
Braise of love or wine 

Tnat panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
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Chorua liymonoal, 

Or triumphal chant, 

IMatulicd with thino wciihl ho all 
Ilut an empty vaunt* - 

A wherein we feel there is somohithh*ii waul. 

'NVhat objects are the fomituius 
Of thy happy strain ? 

AVhat holds, or waves, or moiintains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain V 
W1 lai h»vc of Ihiuo own kind ! what ifynoraiico nf p.uu 

With thy clear keen joyaiico 

4 

Jjanguor cannot bo : 
tSliadow of annoyance 
• Novor came near thco : 

Thou lovest; but ne’er know love’s stid satiety. 

Waking or asleep 

Thou of death must tlooin 
Things more truo and deep 
Thau wo mortals dream. 

Or liow could thy notes flow such a crystal j=tjeum ? 

Wo look before and after. 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sinccrest laughter 

With some pain is fraugnt; 

Our sweetest songs lire those that tell of saibh-st 

[tlvonglit 
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Yot if wo could scoiru 
* Ilato, aad pridi^/and fi^r; 

If wo yr&ro tbingtf'borti 
Not to, atoari 

I kiiDw nut liow:thy/Jc^ i^doYOt should cojno nottr. 

Better than all i^oasuros. 

Of dolightful k>tiiid, 

Bettor, thaii all Irtodtiros^ 

That ill Ixxihd; are foiiiid,’ 

Tli^ ykill to poot wore, tiiou scorhor of the ground I 


Teach ni(q).,lialf the gladness 
That ^7 brain must know, 

Biioh hd&ionidtia ^dne^s 
From, lips would fl^w, 

The world should listen ilioh, as; I aUi listening now. 


' Thb Omiot),.. , 

I imiNO fresh showers for the thirsting dbworH, 
From tho seas iTnd tho etreams; 

1 liear light shades fOr the' leaves wlien laid 
In their nooUMlay diteains. 

From my wiUj^ Sh$d||i^he doT^ ^at waken 
Tho sweet , ;S''v ' 

When rooked hrxeat fnt 
As she danpes al^ut 
I wield the Jflail of the lashinghidl, .V,' 

And whiten thp green ,pUilhs iihder^ . 

And then again I di^lvo it i^ rcuii, , 

And laugh as X pass in thunder* 
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1 sift the snow on the nionntaina below, 

I 

And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all tho night pillow white* ^ 

While I sleep in the lomni the bhuii. 
Sublime on thetowors of fiiy shi^y howem* 
, Lightning my pilot sits, 

In a cavern under is fottm^ Uiotiioudur* 
It struggles and^hq^ls i 
^vor earth and ocean With gepth^ motion, 
This pilot is guiding rhoy. 


liiiru'd by tho lovo of the ge^i that mbye' 

* Ill the depths of thb'ptirplq sea; 

Over tho rills, and tho crags; and Che hills, 

Over the lakes aad; ^''" 

AVhorover^h© dreMn^'j^^br mou^ or stream, 
The spirit he loves xbtaainsr.' 

And 1 all the whilq h^h hbaven’s hluo smile. 
Whilst ho is diosolTlffig iu ra|ns.; > . 


Tlio sanguine suninse; 

And hm^iuhiiig 
Leaps on the back, of mj 
Wh6& 

As on the jag bf a md^l^^roBsg. 

Which savings. 

An eagle alit one 

La the light of its gohten win^. 
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And win n sinistjt may InraUiu, I'nmi (lif lit .'•'•ri 1 <jia.‘ath 
I Is aidciiirH of ivsi and of ]uvo, 

And llu' <-rimson ]*al] of nvn may fail 
tlio d<:|)tli of lu‘av(bn aliovi', 

W'illi winj^s fuldod I mst, on mino aiiy n«-,sl, 

A.s still us a IfToodini^' duvo. 

'riiai oi ImM niaidon, \vilU wliito liro ladi-n, 

WIiDiJi mortals call the moon, 

(Hides «;limmerin‘jj o’er my lleo(a--liko iloor, 

15;^ Iho miiliiiglit l)re<*zes stn'un ; 

Ami wherever the heat of her luiseeu feet, 

\Vhi<'h only the aT\a;els hear, 

M.iy liave hrolam the woof td* my tent’s thin i'ov>f 
'I’lie stars peep behind her ami pcei’; 

An I I lauiili to setH them wliirl and line, 
hike a swarm of »:^olden bees, 

W lien [ widen the rent in my wind-biiilt 
'Till the <'alm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

I.iki* strips of tlu' sky fallen tliroiij^h me on hi<j.h. 

Are eaeli paved with the irioon and these. 

\ hind I lie sun’s Ihnme with the bnriiin^' zone, 

And tho moon’s with girdle of pearl ; 

'I'he volcanoes avo dim, and the stars reel and s\\ ini 
When the whirlwinds mv banner nnfnrl. 

V’lom eape. to cape, M'itli a bridgo-like shape, 

Ovi*r a torrent sea, 
kSnnbt'aiu-prm)!*, 1 liang like a roof. 

The niouiitaim.. its eolnmns ]>o. 
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'j'lio triumphal avcli through \vhi< li I niiiivh, 

AVith liurrioano, tire, nnrl snow, 

A\ hoii tlie jiOM’ers of the air are eliaiueil to iii\ i-ljair 
Is Mie inillion eolouroil how ; 

^rin' splirjc-liro a hove its soft colours uovi\ 

• Wliilc tlic moist earth 'svas lan.nliing liolow. 

I aiii the tlaiightur of earih aiut water, 

Ami the iinrsliug of the skv ; 

rj V 

I jmss tlirough the pores of the ocean ami sIioits ; 

1 eliaiige, hut I caniK>t ilh‘. 

For (ifler the rain, when with never ;i stHiii, 

* Tho i>avilion of heaven is have, 

Ami the wimls anil sunhoauis with their convex i*leains, 
Build up the hluedoino of air, 

I laugli at my own cenotaph, 

And out of tlic caverns of rain 
Like a child from the womh, like a ghost fr*>m the, tmnh, 
I arise and nnhuild it again. 
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KEATS. 

John Kkatb. Bom 1706; Died 1820. 

Kuiits was of liuiuble birth, and was nt first apprenticed to a 
surKuon. Ho became an ardent, student, and in classical 
tnyiliology he found the first stimulant to the strong poetie 
power which he possessed. 

11 is grniiis was fervent iind luxuriant, but utitraiued. His (nu-ly 
death prevented his roalihing tlio promise given in tlie 
exquisite beauty of the poems ho iias left. 

To Autumn. 

Skaso.h of misty and mollow fruitfulness! 

(Jluso bosom-friend of the maturing stiii; ' 

('mispiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vinos that round the thatch-cavos nni: 
'I’u ]mjiu\ with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with riponoss to the core; 

'I’o swell the gourd, and plump the hazel sliells 
With a sweet komol; to set budding more, 

And stiU more, later flowers for the bees, 

I’ntil they think warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o*©r-brimmod their clammy cells. 

Who liath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
'J'lieo sitting careless on a granar^' floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by tlio winnowing wind; 



Oi :u a liall-reaijed furrow tiuxiiid atsloop, 

J howsed with tho fuiuo of poppies, whilo thy hook 
Spares the next swathe and all its twined liowei s 
And soiiiutimo, like a gleaner, thou dust krop 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

(3r hy a cidcr-prese with patient look, 

Tluju watchest tho last oozinga, hours by Luuvh. 

Where are tho songs of Spring? Aye, where an) they ; 
'fhink not of them, thou hast thymu^ic too, 
buiTed clouds bloom tho soft-dying day, 

And touch tho stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 

Tlien in a wailful choir tho small gnats mourn 
Among tho river sallows, borne aloft, 

Or sinking as tho light wind lives or dies : 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from liilly Ikuiih ; 

11 »,‘dgo-criokotB sing; and now wth treble fc 
TJio redbreast whistles from a garden-croft; 

• ^Vnd gathering swallows twitter in tho skies. 

On First Looking into Chatman's IIomkh. 

Ml'ch liave I travelled in tho realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms Heen; 
Hound many western islands havo I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold, 

Ort of ono wide expanse had 1 been told 

That deop-browod Homer ruled as his deiiicsno 
Yet did I never breathe its pure scre-no 
Till 1 lieard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
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"I’lic-n fell. J like Komo watclicv of llio skies 

"VVInni a new planet swims into Lis ken ; 

()j- like stout Curtoss when with ca^lo eyes 

Ho stared at the Ihieific—and all his men 
Ixioked at fia(;h other with a w.’ld surmise — 

Silent, upon a j)oak in Darien. 

On thk (5i:Assiioi*rKU and Oiuckkt. 

'I’lrK poetry ofeaitli is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint Aviih tluj hot sun, 

And hi<lo in cooling trees, a voice wdll run 

l*h'oin hedge to hedge about the now-niowii mead '; 

'I’liat i.s Ibc (3r;is.shoppei*’s—ho takes the lead 

In summer luxury',—ho has iK^vor done 

Wil.h his delights, for when tired out witli fnii. 

He rosis at ease beneath some pleasant Avoed. 

'I'lie [>oetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, wlicn the frost 

I fas wrought a silence, from the stove there sh tills 

'I’ho cricket’s song, in 'warmth inercasing over, 

« 

And seems to one in drowsiness half hist, 

The Ci I iis‘<hoppcr’s among some grassy hills. 
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HALLAM. 

1Ik\t 5Y IfAi.i.AM. liorn 1778; T>ic<l 
'I’lio thivis jxroat work^i <‘1’ Kallai)i, Th*‘ VU’f^’nf tin' Shth of /’’»/*o/w 
(luniitf thi‘ Mitlillf. 77i<‘ i'oo'ititHliomxl ll ihtorxj <*f I Htflu ml ^ 
ami 77.'f V/-tr of Kirrojtrn7i A-r/ri’<//■»■, liavu Inin t<» tim 

tirst OTilrr fit’lii'.tnriiUi.-. Ho imidirr In lln- 

folilor Jiml iiioie uomk'inic stylo iihuiil in tho proviiins r«'Mhir\, 
nor to tlio sohool <if historioa! jiartiyaiiH; but i« o**]n ri.i!ly 
by tlio jiutioial ami iiu])ar(ial >jMnt. wlia-li, 
iiiiit<‘<l to soiiml loariitni^ iiml rarofnl n'-i'an li, h*- b» 

flu* jiuli^oufut, of biHL.irii'nl qiiCftH'iH. 

Til 1C Fi\(;ijsii liicviiLiJiiox. 

Ir wai^ ill turn of foolinijj, in c*li;uigo, if 1 may s-o 
say, of tlio heart, far inoro than in any |jositiv'i‘ statuh '^ 
ami improvements of the law, tliai f eonsidi i* tlm 
lntjf>n to have hocn oininontly comlneivo to our fr(a*«lom 
ami prosIlerit 3 ^ Laws and statu4;0H as reiuedial, iia\, 
imnv closely limiting tho jirtrogativo than tln^ Hill «»•' 
Lights and Act of Settlcmont, might [lossihly ]l:l^•^' hecu 
ohtained from James himself, as tho price of l>is efiii- 

tinuanccon tho throiio, or from liis family as tliat nf 

# 

iheir restoration to it. Hut what tho Ihivolution (ii«l 
for ns was this: ithroko a spell tliat liad eharmod the 
nafi<»n. It cut up hy tho roots all that tlu‘<iiy <d in- 
ileh asihle riglits j f paruoiount jnt rogutivo, vvliii !i 
put tin- (1 i^vii ill tjnnfhiual t'pp'i.siiion to the ]ifopli‘. 
A e-i le'.itl ’ii l.al suh.'-ibti <i I'T ii\e liundre«l yeai.^, 
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>)ut ])arl.iculHi]y during tho last four reigns, against the 
aggi-c-hsions of arbitrary jiower. The sovereigns of tliis 
oomifci'y had never patiently endured the control of 
jiarliainont; nor was it natural for them to do so, whilo 
tli(; two Houses of Parliament appeared historically, and 
in legal language, to derive their oxistenoo as well as 
privileges from the crown itsolf. They had at their 
side the pliant lawyers, who held the pi*crogativo to bo 
unc,ontrollablo by statutes, a doctrine of itself dcstrixotivc 
lc» any scheme of reconciliation and compromise between 
l.lio hiug and his subjects; they had the churchmen, 
whoso casuistry denied that tho most intolerable 

I 

tyniv.ny could excuse resistance to a lawful govcrii- 
inent. Those two propositions could not obtain general 
atctipl ation without rendering all national liberty 
precarious. 

It bas l)ecn always reckoned among the most difficult 
pvobh-Mus in the practical soienco of govommont to com¬ 
bi no an hereditary monarchy with security of froodoiu, 
so that neither the ilmbition of kings shall nndorininc 
tl'.o people’s rights, nor thu jealousy of tho people over¬ 
turn t])o throne. England had already oxpericuco of 
botli these mischiefs. And thoro seomed no piospect 
before hov, but either their alternate recurrence, or a 
linal sixbmission to absolute power, unless by one groat 
offi>rt she could put tho monarchy tor ever beneath tho 
law, and reduce it to an integrant portion instead of 
Ibo primary source and principle of the constitution. 
8 he must reverse tho favoured maxim, “ A doo rox, a 
l ogo b.‘X; ” and make tlio crown itself appear the cvea- 
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turo tlio law. But our uncu^,iit inouarchy, tstroiig in 
a pusfcic»8ion of Bovcu centuries, and in those high and 
p.ii amount prerogatives which tho consenting tostiiiioiiy 
of lawyers and tho submission of parliumonts Imd 
recognised, a monarchy from which tho lloiiso of 
Cdmnions and every existing peer, though not perhai>s 
the aristocratic order itself, derived its particii>ation in 
the legislature, could not bo bent to the ropuhlieaii 
theories which have been not very suocessfully attoinpled 
in some modem codes of constitution. It cmild not l»i‘ 
hold, without breaking up all tho foundations of our 
policy, that tho monarchy emanated from the parliament, 
or, in any historical sense, from tho pcoi^le. I ha hy 
tho Revolution, and hy tho Act of Setfcloment, the, riglihs 
of the actual monarch, of tho reigning family, wetc 
made to emanate from tho parliament and the people. 
Tn technical language, in the grave and respectful 
Ihcory of our constitution, the crown is still the fountain 
frofti which law and justice spring forth. Its prero¬ 
gatives are in the main the same ^ under the Tudors 
and tho Stuarts : hut the ri^t of tho House of Rriins 
wick to exercise them can only bo deduced from the 
Convention of 16il8, 

The great advantage, therefore, of tho Revolution, as 
T vroiild especially affirm, ck>nsists in that which was 
reckoned its reproach by many, and its misforluno by 
more,—that it broke tho line of succession. No other 
i cmcdy could have been found, according to the temprjr 
and prejudices of those times, against tho unccuHing 
con,spiracy of power. But when the very tenure of 
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juj\v(‘r w.'us ctJUfliliniial, when tlie crown, as we niii 3 ’ say, 
rc<!o<^iiizanccs for its good hchavionr, when any 
violent and concerted aggressions on puhlic lihcrty 
wnnld have mined those who conld only resist an iii- 
vrteralo faction hy the arms which liberty put in tlioir 
bands, the several parts of tho constitution w’cro hfept 
in eohesion hy a tie far stronger than statutes - that of 
a coiriinon intevesi in its preservation. The attacdi- 
niciit of James to IVipery, liis infatuation, liis obstinacy, 
his pusillanimity, nay, even tho death of tho Jhikc of 
(iKaiccster, tho life of tho Prince of Wales, tho extra- 
Oldinary jicrniancnco and fidelity of his party, weip all 
tlie di‘Stincd nicans through wdiielioiir present grandeur 
and liberty, our dignity of tliinking on matters of 
govenunent, liavc been perfected. Those liberal leiuds, 
wliij'h at tlio era of tho Uovolntioii Avero maintained 
blit, by one donominatiou of Knglisli party, and rather 
]ierhaps on authority of not very good precedents in 
our history, than of sound general reasoning, hocamc in 
the fonrsc of tho noKt generation almost equally tho 
creed of tlio other whoso long exclusion from goveni- 
lueiit taught them to' solicit the people^s favour : and 
hy the time that Jacobitism was extinguished, had 
)»assed into received maxims of English politics. 
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MACAULAY. 

TiioaiA'' liAmN<.TON, Loi:j) ISTacai r AY. r»om 1800; T)u-«l is.V.K 

ns n stiittisniau, ns nn nriilMi-. nml us t\u ; 

luit ubiMc 111 ! ii.s n His lliMtory <)f Kii^laiiil, .ilt< i a 

hlvi'U-h of tho t-iiili, r ili'uls iiuno id 

A\ith Ihc ovoiits tliiit. Ii.mI up tu, nn<l fli.it. 

Ili{‘ of ltJ88. Tlio (.‘hic-f chninctt’r. \\»‘ iniijlit, 

silmu.sl. sny llic Iu-n», tlio ImmiIc, is Willi:nu III.; Jnif lin- 
ln>.t<>ry \>as iiit«‘rru[)tc«i ljy llin nuttior's clcatli iHl'iiu* tin- 
df Williiiin's hail In (Ui (<> a ix') 

111 lii'illiaiicy Ilf iiliihtmlioTi, in f^i'aiiJiio lirhi-iiiitiixi, ai"! ni 
t iuiiin »>r style', Sliu'iiiilny hue nc\cr lioon Hiirpus-K fl. 

I'iij: Ij\sr Dav.s f-r Aruvi.k. 

Anu iiuw' coiiiiiifiicctl the 1»rixI»U*.st part oi' Arj;'vii\A 
f-.m iT. IIis. entorpriso had hitherto hroiiji^ht on Iiiiii 
iiuth^iig hut reproach and dcri.sion. llis great err<u' 
was tliat lie did not resolutely rfifuso to aceejit tin', 
name Avithoiit the power uf*a general. Had ho re¬ 
mained quietly at liis retreat in Fricshuid, ho would in 
a lew years have heeu recalled with honour to hin 
etmntry, and would Inivo heeu conspicuous among Iho 
oiiiaiuoiits and the props of constitutional nmiiaicliy\ 
11 ad he conducted his cxjicditiuri according to hi.s own 
vit'ws, and carrinl with him no followers hut such as 
were prepared implicitly to obey all his orders, he mi gilt 
possibly liave effected sfTmelhing groat. For what lie 
wanted as a captain seems to have hocn. not courage. 



Yior activi^y, nor skill, but simple authority. IIo slioultl 
liavo known that of all wants this is the most fatal. 
Aj-iuios have triumphed under loaders wlio possessed 
liu very eminent qualifications. But what army com¬ 
manded by a debating club over escaped disoomliliiro 
an<l disgrace? 

^J’he great calamity which had fallen on Argylo had 
ihis advantage, that it enabled him tt> show, by pi-oola 
ni)L to bo mistaken, what manner of man he was. From 
the day when ho quitted h’riesland to the day when his* 
ibllowers separated at Kilpatrick, ho had never been a 
IVi'c agent. Ho had borne the responsibility of a long 
si ries of measures which his judgment disapproved. 
Now at length ho stood alone. Captivity had restored 
to liiiii the noblest kind of liberty—the liberty of 
govm uing himself in all his words and actions accord¬ 
ing to his own sense of the right and of the becoming. 
J''roni that moment ho became as one inspired willi 
iu‘w wisdom and virtue. His intellect seemed to bo 
.strengthened and CQueentrafed, his .moral character to vx) 
at once elevated and Bo(tened. The insolence of the 
conquerors spared nothing that could try the temper of 
a man proud of ancient nobility and of patriarclial 
dominion. The prisoner was dragged tlurough Edin¬ 
burgh in triumph. He walked on foot, bareheaded, up 
I ho whole length of that stately street, which, over- 
.sliadowed by dark and gigantic piles of stone, leads from 
Hol y rood House to tho castle. Before him marched 
the bnugman bearing the ghastly instrument which was 
to be used at the quartering block. Tho victorious 
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part/had not forgotten that, thirty-fiv'O yearn lM'r.>ro 
this time, the father of Argylo had boon at Iho ln*ad of 
tluj faction which put Montrose to death. J'ofoi*o tliMt 
cveut llio Houses of Graham and Campbell had borno 
no luvo to each other, and they liad over niiiee lum at 
<l^adly feud. Caro was taken that the prisoner blmnld 
pass through the same gate and the same streets thr.aij'h 
which Alontroso had boon led to the same doom. AVlien 
till) Karl ro.f4ched the castle his legs wore put in irons, 
and lie was informed that ho had but a fow da^'s to IIm*. 
It liad boon determined not to bring him to trial fn* 
In's recent offence, but to put him to death under tlm 
sonfonco pronounced against him several years before; 
a sentence so flagitiously unjust, that tho most servile 
and obdurate lawyers of that bad ago could md sponk 
of it withoi^ shame. 

Tint neither tho ignominious procession up tho lli^h 
Street, nor tho near view of death, had powoi* to disturb 
the gentle and majestic patience of Argylo. His forti¬ 
tude was tried by a still more sov%ro tost. A paper of 
inteivogatories was laid b^oro him by order of Ibe 
Trivy Council. He replied to those questions to whidi 
ho could reply without danger to any of his friends, and 
refused to say more. He was told that unless ho re¬ 
turned fuller answers ho should be put to tho torture. 
James, who was doubtless sorry that ho could not feast 
his ow'n eyes with the sight of Ai*gyle in tho boots, 
sent doivn to Edinburgh positivo orders that nothing 
should he omitted which could wring out of tho traitor 
information against all who had been concerned in the 
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IrcuMon. ]lu^ iiioiJiict s wuic vuiii. AV^itli fomioiits 
lU'.Uli ill iiiiiiit' dijtto piuspeci AlacCallum jSforc <li<>iig]i(, 
I’ar ]<'.ss of liimMoir tliau of his jioor clansiiioii. “ I ^^ils 
busy tliis day,” 110 wrote from his coll, “ treating lor 
Ihrm and in some hopes. But this evcin’n.15 orders caino 
tliat T must dio upon Monday or Tuesday; and I am U> 
1 k 5 put to tho torture if I answer not all que.stions -.ipon 
oalli. Vet J hope God shall supiiort mo.” 

'Die toi’Lnro was not inflioted. Perhaps tlio ma^nani- 
;ni<y of tho victim had moved tlio conquerors tt> un¬ 
wonted cunqiassion. lie himself remarked tliat at iirst 
ilii y liad lieeii very harsh to liim, hut that they mhiu 
hejjjan to treat him with respect and kindness. God, 
lie saiil, liad melted their hearts. It is certain that lie 
ilid not, to save himself from tho utmost cruelty of his 
t'liemies, hetray any of Ids fi iends. On the last niorn- 
inj^ofliis life ho wrote these words: “I have named 
none to their disadvantage. 1 thank ({od ho liuth 
supported mo wonderfully.'* 

1 le composed his oiivn epitaph, a short poem, full of 
meaning and spirit, simple and forcible in style, and 
not coniemptihle in versification. In this little piece 
he (.‘omplaincd that, though his enemies had repeatedly 
deen ed his deatli, his friends had been still more cruel. 
.V coiiimoiit on these expressions is to ho found in a 
letter which ho addressed to a lady residing in lloJlund. 
^he had furnished him with a large sum of monev loi' 
Idh expedition, and he thought her entitled to a l‘\iU ex¬ 
planation of tho causes which Jiad tod to his failui e. 
lie acquitted his otiftdjntors of treachery, but deseri)>cd 
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♦heir folly, their ignorance, and their f;u'ti<inH ]M'r\crso- 
1IC88, in terms which thoir own testimony has since 
]iroved to have hcon richjy desorvod. lie aftorwards 
ilonbted whether ho had not tikchI language too sovt-ro 
to become a dying Christian, and, in a separato ]>a]><‘r, 
bagged his friend to suppress what lie liad said of Iboso 
men. ** Only this I mttst acknowledge,*' ho mildly 
added ; “they are not governable.** 

Most of his few remaining hotirs were passed in 
devotion, and in affectionate intorcoiirso witli some 
members of his family. ITe professed no repentanco 
on account of his last enterprise, bnt In^wailud, with 
groat emotion, hia former compliance in spiritual things 
with the pleasure of the government. Ho La<l, ho 
said, been justly punished. One who had so long 
boon giiilty* of cowardice and dissimulation Vais not. 
worthy to bo the instmment of salvation to the Staf*' 
and Church. Yet the cause, ho frequently repeated, 
wai; the cause of Ood, and would assuredly trium})h 
I do not,** ho saidj.^^talce on m^^clf to bo a prophet, 
hut I havo a strong impression on my spirit, tli;i( 
deliverance will oomo very suddenly.** 11 is not strange 
that some zealous Presbyterians should have laid up his 
saying in their hearts, and should, at a later period, 
have attributes! it to*I)ivine inspiration. 

So eftectually had religious faith and hope, c*>- 
opci-ating with natural courage and equanimity, com¬ 
posed his spirits, that, on the very day on which ho 
was to die, he dined* with appetite, conversed with 
gaiety at table, and, after his last meal, laydown, as ho 

Vf. ‘ Y 
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was wont, to take a short slumber, in order that his 
body and mind might be in full vigour when he sbould 
mount the scaffold. At this, time one of the Lords of 
the Council, who had probably been bred a Presbyterian, 
and had been seduced by interest to join in oppressing 
the Ohui’ch of which ho had once been a member, cautC 
to the castle with a message from his brethren, and 
demanded admittance to the ISarl. It was answered that 
the Earl was asleep. The Privy Councillor thought 
ihat this was a' subterfuge, and insisted on ontoring. 
I'ho door of tbo ocll was softly opened; and there lay 
Argylo on the bed, sleeping, in his irons, the placid 
£'lecp of infancy. The conscience of the renegade smote 
him. Ho turned away sick at heart, ran out of the 
Oils tie, and took refuge in the dwelling of a lady of his 
family who lived hard by. There he flung himself on 
a couch, and gave himself up to an agony of remorse 
and shame. His kinswoman, alarmed by his looks and \ 
groans, thought that he had been taken with suddei^ 
illness, ai^ begged him to drink a oup of sack. No, 
no,’* lie said; “ that will db me no good,*' She- prayed 
liim to toll her what had disturbed him. ** I have been,***' 
he said, in Argyle’s prison. ^ have seen him within 
an hour of eternity, sleeping es sweetly as ever man; 
did. But as for me^—" 

And now the Earl had risen from his bed, and had 
prepared himself for what was yet to b6 endured. He*; 
was^ first brought down the High Street, to the Cquncil^ 
Houfie,'where ho was to remain during the lfiil|ort in^ * 
torvaUwhich was still to elapse before the exeentionu. 
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During that interval he asked for pen and ink, and 
wrote to his wife ; ** Dear heart, God is unchangeable; 
lie hath always been good and graoioiis to mo; and no 
‘ place alters it. Forgive me all my faults; and now 
comfort thyself in Him, in whom only true comfort is' 
tt) bo found. The Lord be with thee, bless and comfort 
thee, my dearest. Adieu.** 

It was now time to leave the Council House. The 
divines who attended the prisoner were not of his own 
persuasion ; but he listened to them' with civility, and 
exhorted them to caution their flocks against those 
doctrines which all Protestant Churches unite in con- 
demning. Ho mounted the scaffold, whore the rude old 
guillotine of Scotiand, called tho Maiden, awaited him, 
and addressed the people in a speech, tinctured with 
tho peculiar phraseology of his soot, but breathing the 
spirit of serene piety. His enemies,, ho said, ho 
ff>rgave, as he hoped to bo forgiven. Only a single 
^csimonious expi'ossion escaped hiim One of tho epis¬ 
copal clergymen who attended hifta went to ^ho edge of 
tho scaffold, and called out mTa loud voice, “ My Lord dies 
a Protestant.’* “ Yos,*^ said the Farl, stepping forward, 
and not only a Protostaht^ but with a heart-hatred of 
Papery, of Prqlacy, and of all superstition.” JTo then 
. embraced his friends, put into their hands, some tokens 
'*t>f ^remembrance for. his. .wife and children, kneeled 
down, laid his head on tlie block, prayed during a few 
• minutes, and gave tho signal to the executioner. ,His 
"head w*s fixed on tho'top of the Tolbooth, wKerO tho 
head of Montrose had formerly decayed. 

y 2 
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CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 


CHABliSS BIC3SSNS. 

- - f 

A Shipwreck. 

It waa a nrnrlsy confusion—here and thoro blotted ’v^dth 
a colour like the colour of tho smoke from damp fuel— 

A 

of flying clouds tossed up into most remarkable lieaps, 
suggesting greater heights in the clouds than there 
were depths below them to the bottom of the deepest 
hollows in the earth, through which the wild moon 
schemed to plunge headlong, as if, in a dread' disturbance 
of the laws of nature, she had lost her way and were 
frightened. There had been a wind all day ; and It 
was rising then, with an extraordinary great sound, 
In another hour it had much increased, and the sky 
was more overcast, and it blew hard. 

But, as the night advanced, the dbuds closing in and 
densely overspreading the whole sky; then very dark, 
it came on to blow, hardi and harder. It still in¬ 
creased, until our horses could scarcely face the wind. 
iVTany times, in the dark part of the night (it was then 
late in September^ when the nights were not short), 
the leaders turned about, or came to a dead, stop ^ and 
we were often in seriohs apprehension that the coach 
would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came 
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up belbro this storm like showers of steel ; and at those 
times, when there was any shelter of trees or lee walls 
to bo got, wo were fain to stop, iii a sheer impossibility 
of continuing the struggle,' 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. I 
htk,d been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blow 
great guns, but I had never known the like of this, 
or anything approaching to it. We oame to Ipswich— 
very late, having had to hght every inch of ground 
since wo were ten miles out of London; and found a 
cluster of people in the market-place, who had risen 
froyi their beds in the nighty, fearful of falling chimneys. 
Some of these, congregating about the inn-yard while 
we changed horsesi told, us of great sheets of lead 
having been ripped off a high church-tower, and flung 
into a by-stroet, which they then blooked up. Others 
had to tell of country people, coming in from neigh¬ 
bouring villages, who had seen great trees being torn 
^ut of the earth, and whole ricks scatter^ about tlio 
roads and fields. Still, there was* no abatement in the 
storm, but it blow harder.v • 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, 
from which this mighty wind was blowing dead on 
shore, its forc(^ became .more, and more terrific. Long 
before we saw the sea, its spray was on our lips, and 
showered salt rain .upon us. The water was out, over 
miles and miles, over llie flat country adjacent to 
Yarmouth; and every jsheet and puddle lashed its 
banks, and had its iStress of little breakers sotting 
heavily towards us. When we came within sight of 
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ilie sea, the waves on tlio horizon, caught at intervals 
above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses of another 
shore with towers and buildings. "When at last we got 
into the town, the people came out to their doors, all- 
aslaut, and with streaming hair, making a wonder of 
the mail that liad come through such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the 
sea; staggering along the street, which was strewn 
with sand and seaweed, and with flying blotches of 
Koa-foaiu; afraid of falling slates and tiles; and holding 
by people I mot at angry comers. Coming near the. 
beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, but half the pcojde 
of the towm, lurking behind buildings; some, now and 
then, braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, 
and blown sheer out of .their course in trying to get 
zigzag back. " 

Joining theso groups, I found bewailing women 
whose husbands wore away in herring or oyster boats, 
which there was too much reason to think might h»ve, 
foundered before they could run in anywhere for 
safety. Grizzled old sailcu:8 were among the pcoph\ 
shaking their heads as they looked from water to sky, 
and muttering to one another; shipowners, excited and 
uneasy; children huddling together, and peering into 
older faces ; oven stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, 
levelling their glasses at the sea from behind places of 
shelter, as if they were surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient 
pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding 
wind, the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, 
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ooiifouiided me. As the high wutery walls caiuo rolling 
in, and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, they looko;] 
as if the least would engulf the town. As the receding 
Avavo swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop 
out deep caves in tlio beach, as if its purpose were to 
*uiidcrinine the earth. When some white-headed billows 
thundered on, and dashed theniselves to piocos bofort^ 
they reached the laud, every fragment of the late whole 
seemed possessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing 
to be gathered to the composition of another luonstcj'. 
Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulating 
vrfillcys (with a solitary storm-bird somotime.s skimming 
through them) were lifted up to hills ; masses of v^atei 
shivered and shook the beach with a booming sound; 
every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as mad(‘, 
to changd its shape and place, and befit another shape 
and place away; the ideal shore on the horizon, Avith 
its towers and buildings, rose and fell ; the clouds 
» Hew fast and thick; I seemed to see a rending and 
upheaving of all nature. 

Not finding Ilam among tho people whom lliis momor- 
ablo wind—for it is still remembered down there as tho 
greatest oA'or known to blow upon that coast— hail 
brought together, I made my way to his house. It Avas 
shut; and as no one answered to my knocking, I Avent, 
hy baokwaj’^s ai>d by-lanes, to the yard where ho 
Avorked. I learned, there, that ho had gone tc* 
Lowestoft, to meet some sudden exigency of ship- 
repairing in which his skill Avas required ; but that lie 
would be back to-mon*ow moniing, in good time. 
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1 went back tu the inn; and wben I liad washed and 
dressed, and tried to sleep,/bnt in vain, it was live 
o’clock in the afternoon. I , had not sat five minutes 
by the coffee‘r0om fire, when the waiter coming to stir 
it, as an excuse for talking, told me that two colliers 
had gone down, with all hands, a few miles away; and' 
that some other ships had been seen labouring hard in 
the Hoads, and trying, in great distress, to keep off¬ 
shore. Moroy on them, and on all poor sailors, said 
lie, if wo had another night like the last!— 

The waiter’s dismal intelligence about the ships 
immediately connected itself, without any effort of my 
volition, with my une^iness. about Ham. I was per- 
siTadod that 1 had an apprehension of his returning 
from Lowestoft, by sea, and being lost. This grew so 
strong with me, that I resolved to go back to the yard 
before I took my dinner, and ask the boat-builder if 
ho thought his attempting to return by sea at all 
likely? If he gave me the least, reason to think so, tT 
would go over to Loweitoft and prevent it by bringing 
him with me. . ‘ 

I hastily ordered, my dinner, and v^ent back to the 
yard. I was. none;^o ^on ; for the boat-builder, with 
a lantern in his handy iSras loi^ng the yaipd-gate. He 
qUitb. laughed, when I asked him the question, and 
said there was no fear; no man in his senses, or out of 
them, would put off in suoh a gale of wind, least of all 
Ham Peggotty, who had been bom to seafaring. 

So sensible of this, beforehand^ that I h^ really 
felt ashamed of doing what I was nevertheless impelled 
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to do, I went back to the inn. If such a wind could 
rise, I think it was risiiikg. The howl and roar, the 
rattling of the doors and windows, the rumbling in the 
chimneys, the apparent rocking of the very house that 
sheltered me, and the prodigious tumult of the sea, 
were more fearful than in the morning. But there 
was now a great darkness besides; and that invcsti'd 
the storm with new terror's real and fanciful. 

1 could not oat, I could not sit' still, I could not con¬ 
tinue steadfast to anything. Something within me, 
faintly answering to the storm without, tossed up the 
depths of my memory, and made a tumult in thorn. Yet, 
in all the hurry of my thoughts, wild running with 
the thundering*' sea,—the Storm and iny uneasiness 
regarding Ham, were always dn tho foreground. 

My dinner went away almost nntasted, and I tried 
to refresh myself with a glass or two of wine. In vain 
I fell into a dull slumber before tho fire, without losing 
my consciousness, either of tho uproar out of dooi s, c>i' 
of tho place' in which I was.* Botli became o\ cr- 
shadowed with a new aiid indefinablo horror; n kI 
when I awoke—oj? rather “Wheto; I sdxook off tho lotliavg v 
that bound me in my chair—my whole frame ilu iUcd 
with objectless and unintelligible fear. ' ^ 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazett^eP', 
listened to tho awful noises: looked at faces, scenes, 
and figures in the fire. At length, tho steady ticking 
of the undisturbed clock on the wall tormented me to 
that degree that I resolved to go to bed. 

It was re-assuring, on such a night, to be told that 
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soino of tho inn servants had agreed together to sit up 
until morning. I went to hod, exceedingly weary and 
heavy; hut, on my lying down, all such sensations 
vanished, as if hy magic, and I was hroad awake, with 
every sense refined. 

For lioiirs 1 lay there, listening to tho wind anu 
water ; imagining now, that I heard shrieks out at sea ; 
now, that I distinctly heard tho firing of signal guns; 
and now, tho fall of liousos in tho town. I got up, 
several times, and looked out; hut could see nothing, 
except the reflection in tho window-panes of tho faint 
candle I had loft hurning, and of my own haggard face 
looking ill at me from tho hlack void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a pitch, 
that I hurried on my clothes and went downstairs. 
In tlie largo kitchen, where I dimly saw'^hacon and 
ropes of onions hanging from tho heains, the watchers 
were clustered together, in various attitudes, about a 
table, purposely moved away from tho groat chimnv^y,. 
and brought near tho door. 

t 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened 
tho yard-gate, and looked into tho empty street. Tho 
sand, tho seaweed, and tho flakes of foam, wore di-iving 
and I was obliged to call for assistance before I 
could shut tho gate again, and make it fast against tho 
wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, 
when I at length returned to it; but I was tired 
now, and getting into bed again, fell—off a tower and 
down a precipice—into the depths of sleei?. I hjive an 
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impression that for a long time, though 1 dreaiiuxl 
of being elsewhere and in a variety of scenes, it was 
always blowing in dream. At length, I lost that 
feeble hold upon reality, and was engaged witli two 
dear friends, but who they were I don’t biiow, at the 
jrtego of sonic town in a roar of cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incossant 
that I could not hear something I much desired to 
licar, until I made a groat exertion and awoho. It was 
broad day—eight or nine o’clock; the storm raging, in 
lieu of the batteries; and some one knocking and calling 
at jny door. 

“ ^Yhat is the matter? ” I cvic.d. 

“ A wreck I Close by ! ” 

T sprung out of bed, and a»dved what wreck ? 

“A schaonor, from Spain or Portugal, laden with 
fruit and wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to sc'o 
her! It’s thought, down on the beach, she’ll go to pieces 
jOw^ry moment.” 

The excited voice went elamoitring along the stalv- 
caso; and I wrapped myself in my olnthos as qiiiclcly 
as I could, and ran into the street. 

Numbers of people wore there before mo, all running 
in one direction, to the hcach. I ran the same way, 
outstripping a good many, and soon came facing the 
wild sea. • 

The wind might hy this time have lulled a little, 
though not more sensibly than if the cannonading I 
had dreamed of, had been diminislicd by tbo silencing 
of half a dozen guns out of hundreds. But, the sea, 
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having upon it tho additional agitation of tho wholo 
night, was infinitely more terrific than when I had 
Keen it last. Every appearance it had then presented 
here tho expression of being swelled ; and tho height to 
which the breakers rose, and, looking over ono another 
boro ono another do’wn, and rolled in, in intorminabh3 
hosts, was most appalling. 

In tlio difliculty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in the crowd, and tho unsixsakahlo confusion, 
and niy first hrcatliloss cifurts to stand against the 
weather, I was so confused that I looked out to sea for 
iJic wreck, and saw nothing but tho foaming heads of 
tiie great waves. A half-dressed boatman, standing 
next mo, pointed with his bare arm (a tattoo'd arrow 
t)n it, pointing in the same direction) -to the left. Then 
() great Heaven, I saw it, close in upon us ! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from 
Iho deck, and lay over tho side, entangled in a maze of 
Kail and rigging; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled, 
and lK‘at —which she \lid without a moment’s pause, 
aiul ^vith a violence quite iuconoeivahle—beat tho side 
as if it would stave it in. Some efforts were oven then 
being made, to cut this portion of the wreck away ; 
i’ur, as tho ship, which was broadside on, turned 
towards us in her rolling, I plainly descried her peoplo 
at work with axes, especially one active figure with 
long curling hair, conspicuous among the rest. But, a 
greiit cry, which was audible oven above the wind and 
water, rose from the shore at this moment; the sea, 
sweeping over tho rolling w’i*eck, made a clean breach. 
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and carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, licaps 
of such toys into the boiling surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of 
a rent sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage 
(lapping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the 
same boatman hoarsely said in my ear, and then lifted 
in and struck again. I understood him to add that she 
was parting amidships, and I could readily supposes 
BO, for the rolling and heating‘were too tremendous for 
any human work to suffer long. As he spoke, there 
was another great ers" of pity from the beach; four 
men arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging to 
the rigging of the remaining mast; uppermost, the 
active figure with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship rolled 
and dashed,vlike a desperate creature driven mad, now 
showing us tho whole 'swfep of her deck, as she turned 
(»u her beam-cuds towards the shore, now nothing but 
Jie;* keel, as she sprung wildly over and turned towards 
the sea, the bell rang; and its soiAid, tho knell of those 
unhappy men, was home towards' us on tho win<l. 
Again we lost her, and again she rose. Two men were 
gone. The agony on ^ore increased. Men groanc<l, 
and clasped their hands; women shrieked, and turned 
away their faces. Some ran wildly up and down along 
the beach, crying fgr help whwe ho help could bo. I 
found myself one of these, frantically imploring a knot 
of sailprs whom I knew, not to let those two lost 
creatures perish before'our eyes. 

They wore making out tg me, in an agitated way— 
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1 tloii’t know liow, for tlio litilo T ocnild liear I was 
s(!!irccly co3nj)oscd enough to uiulci'stiiiid—that the lifo- 
))Oiit laid boon bravely manned an hour ago, and could 
do notliing ; and that as no man would bo so desperato 
as to attempt to Avude olF with a i*opo, and establish a 
eonmiunication with the shove, therci Avas nothing left 
loiry; when J noticed that some new scn.s;ition moved 
the )H‘ople on the beach, and saw tln-m pari, and Jl:uu 
eome bicaking through them to lln^ front. 

J ran to him —as well as T know, to repeat my 
appeal tor lielp. Ibit, distracted tbough 1 was, by 
a sight so now to mo and terrible, the determination 
in his face, and bis lof)k, out to sea, aAvoko mo to a 
knowledge of his danger. 1 held liini back Avilh both 
aj ins ; ami implored the. men Avith Aeliom I had hceu 
speaking, not to listen to him, not to dt) nn.rder, not to 
lv‘{. him stir from oil* that sand! 

Another cry arose on shore; and looking to the 
wreck, avo saAv the cruel sail, Avith bloAV on hlow, bj'at 
olV the loAvcr of tluf two men, and ily up in triumph 
round the active figure leftTalouo upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such detm-mination 
as that of the calmly desperato man Avho Avas already 
aeenstomed to lead half the pcoido present, I might as 
liopefnlly have entreated the wind. “ Mas’r Davy,” ho 
said, ehoorily gi-asping me by both Jiands, “if my time 
is eome, ’tis come. If 'i au’t I’ll bido it. Lord above 
(doss you, and bless all! Mates, make me ready.! I’m a 
going oft* I ” 

1 Avas swej)! aAvay, but not unkindly, to some distance 
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whore the people around juo made me stay; in-ging, as 
I confusedly perceived, that lie was bent on goin^, willi 
help or without, and iliat 1 should cudaiiger the ])ro- 
cautions for his safety by troubling tlioso with whom 
they rested. I don’t know what I answered, or what 
fliey rei<jiued ; bat, 1 saw hurry on the beach, and men 
i Jinning with ropes from a capstan that was there, ainl 
ponotrating into a circle of iigiircs that liid him from 
mo. Then 1 saw him standing alone, in a seaman’s 
fi'ookand trun.sers ; a rope in his hand, or slung t<i his 
wrist; another round his body; and several of tla^ 
])egt men holding, at a little distance, to the latter, 
^\hil^h he laid out himself, slack upon the shore, at liis 
feet, 

'I’he wreck, even to my unpractised cyo, was breaking 
u[>. 1 saAv'that she was parting in tlio middle, and 

that the life of the solitary man upon the mast hung 
by a thread. Still, he clung to it. lie had a singular 
•i od cap on,—not like a sailor’s cap, but of a finer colour ; 
and as the few yielding planks tiotwecii him and de¬ 
struction rolled and bulged* and his anticipative death- 
knell rung, ho was seen by all of us to wave it. J saw 
him do it now, and thought I was going distraeted, 
when his aetio]i brought ail old renicmbrance to my 
mind of a onco dear fiiond. 

Ilam watched the sea, standing alone, with the 
silence of suspended breath behind him, and the storm 
before, until there was a great retiring wave, wlier 
with a baokwaid glance at those who held the rope 
which Tvas made fast round his body, lie dashed in after 
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it, anil in a moment was buffetting with tlie water; 
rising with the hills, falling with tho valleys, lost 
boncath tho foam; then drawn again to land. They 
hauled in hastily. 

Tie was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where 
r stood; but ho look no thought of that. Ho secme^l 
Inirriodly to givo thorn some directions for leaving him 
more froo—or so I judged from tho motion of his arm— 
and was gone as before. 

And now ho made for tho wreck, rising with tho 
hills, falling with tho valleys, lost beneath llio rugged 
Ibam, homo in towards tho shore, boi*no on towards the 
ship, striving hard and valiantly. Tho distance was 
no1 hillg, but the power of tho sea and wind made the 
strife deadly. At length ho neared the wreck. He 
was so near, that with one more of his vigot*ous strokes 
ho would bo clinging to it,—when, a high, green, vast 
hill-side of water, moving on shoreward, from beyond the 
.ship he seemed to leap np into it with a mighty hound, 
and the ship was goiviS! 

kSomo eddying fragment}^ T saw in tho sea, as if a 
more ciask had been broken, in running to the spot 
where they wore hauling in. Consternation was in 
every face. They drew him to my very feet—^insensible 
—dead. Ho was carried to tho nearest house ; and, no 
one preventing mo now, I remained near him, busy, 
while every means of restoration were tried; but he 
had boon lx>aten to death by the great wave,'and his 
generous lieart was stilled for OA^r. 

As I sat beside tho bod, when hope was abandoned 
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and all was dnno, a fisherman, w]u> liatl knuwii nio 
wliou 1 was a (diild and over since, whispered iny name 
at the door. 

“ Sir,’* said ho, with tears startini^ to his Aveathor- 
beaten face, which, with his tronibliiig lii>s, A\as ashy 
pale, “Avill 3 ’ou coiuo OA^or j'mider ?’* 

TJie old rcmonibranco that had been reculJud to me, 
was in liis look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaninj^' 
on the arm ho hold out to support ino: 

“Has a body como ashore ?’* 

Tie said, “ Yes.*’ 

“Do I know it?*’ I asked then. 

•lie answered nothing. 

But, ho led mo to tho^shore. And on that part of it 
\Ahcro wo had looked for shells, two children- on that, 
part of it ^whero somo lighter fragments of tho old 
l)oat, blown down last night, had been scattered by tbo 
wind—I saAv him lying with his head upon his arm, as 
1 had often seen him lie at school. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 

The Friendship of Books. 

There were two membors of tho club to which Dr. 
Samuel Johnson belonged, to each of whom ho was 
sincerely attached* and who were attached to each 
other, though in their habits, occupation.*?, talents, 
modes of thinking, th«y were as unlike him, and unlike 
each other, as any Iaa'o men could bo. They had, 
VI. z 
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iiuloctl, 11 comiiion origin. Oliver Gulclsmitli anti 
Kdnnmd llurlco wore both Irishmen. But Goldsmith 
(■•■irried his country about with him wherever ho went; 
ho was always blundering and reckless, and good- 
natured. Burke only showed where ho had btjcn born 
by his zeal for the improvemeni of his country when¬ 
ever its alfairs came under discussion. I believe that 


these two men, with the vast differences that Ihei-o ai’o 
between them, may both become our friends, and that 
wo shall not tlH)roughly onjoy tlio ‘ Deserted Village,’ 
or the ‘Vicar of Wakotield/ or the ‘Speeches on 


American Taxation,’ or the * Kotlections on the French 


lu-volution,’ unless they do. All Goldsmith’s friends 
wore always sc(dding liiiu, laughing at him, and 
learning from him. They found that ho had a fund of 
Iviiowledge which ho had picked up they could not tell 
liow; but apparently by synipatliising Avith all the 
[leoplo that ho came into contact with, and so getting 
to bo really acquainted with them. He compiled 
Jiisiories without inu^h learning about the people ho 
was writing of ; yv.t ho did not make them false or 
foolish, because ho had more notion than many diligent 
liihtorians have of what men must bo like in any 
latitudes. In his poetry he never goes out of his depth; 
Im speaks of Biings which ho has scoii and hdt himself, 
Yind so it tolls us of him if it does not tell us of mueh 


else. In spite of all his troubles he*is as good-natured 
as Addison ; only ho mixed Avith a different class of 
])oo])lo from Addison, and can telj. us of country vicars, 
and their Avives and daughters, though he may not 
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kiit)\v luuch uf a 8ir Koger do Covorloy. 11 is Luok»s 1 
Lliiuk, must Lu always ploasaut, as well as pi’olitaldo, 
frifiids, provided wo do not expect from them, as a\o 
ought not to expect from an 3 J' friend, mmo Llian the)- 
profess to give. 

* Ilnrke is a friend of aiiolhev ordm*. Johnson said of 
liini, “ that if 3'on mot him niider a gateway lu a 
shoAVci’ of rain, 3mu must poreeivo tljat ln) Avas a jc- 
markahlo man.” I do not think wo can take uji Iho 
most insignilicant fr.igmeut of the most insig-Jiifieant 
speech or jiamphlet he oA^er put fortli, AvJtliout ariiving 
aU the same eoiivielioii. lJut ho does Avliat is lielit'i- 
than make us acknoAvledge him as a remarkahle man, 
lie makes us acknowlddgo that aa'o are small men, 
that Ave have talked about Hubjecls of Avhicli avo ha*I 
little kndAA’Iedgo, ami the principles of Avhieh avo had 
imperfectly sounded. 

lie told the electors of Bristol that they might rejeet 
► hitu if the 3 ’ pleased, but that lie should maintain his 
position as an English statesman and an honest man. 
They did reject him, of course, but liis sj)eoch remains 
as a model for all true men to follow; as a Avarning to 
all Avlio adopt another course, that they ma3" make 
friends for tlio inomont, but that tho 3 ' will nol. have*, a, 
friend in their oAvn conscicnco, and that their books, if 
llioy leave any, Avill be no friends to those who read 
t hem in the times to conic. 

Away from the club in which Johnson, Burke, and 
Goldsmith, Avero Avont to meet, in a little village in 
Buckinghamshire, dwelt another poet, Avho was not 

z 2 
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nnintorcstod in thoir doings, and who had in his youth 
mixed with London wits. William Cowpei* inspired 
mudi friendship among men, and still more among 
women, during his lifetime; they found him the 
pleasantest of all companions in liis bright hours, and 
tliey did not desert him in his dark hours. His books 
liavo boon friends to a great many since ho loft tho 
earth, bcoaiiBo they exhibit him very faithfully in both; 
some of his letters and some of Lis poems being full of 
mirth aiid quiet gladness, some of them revealing awful 
struggles and dosxiair. Whatever estimato may be 
funned of his poetry in comparison with that of oarlijsr 
or later writers, every one must feel that liis English is 
tiiat of a scholar and a gent^bman; that he had the 
purest enjoyment of domestic life, and of what one may 
call tho domestic or still lifo of nature. One is sure 
also that he had tho most earnest faith, which he 
c;hetished for others when he could find no comfort in it 
for himself. These would bo sufficient explanations‘ of ^ 
tlio interest which he* has awakened in so many simple 
and' honest readers, who turn to books for sympathy 
and fellowship, and do not like a writer at all tho 
worse because he also demands their sympathy with 
liim. Oowper is one of the strongest instances, and 
prcHjfs, how much more qualities of this kind affect 
Englishmen than any others. The gentleness of his life 
might lead some to suspect him of effeminacy.; but the 
old Westminster schoobboy and cricketer, comes out in 
the midst of his * Meditation on Sofasand the deep 
tragedy wdiich was at the bottom of his whole life, and 
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wliioU grew more terrible as the sltadows of evening 
closed upon him, shows that there may bo unutterable 
struggles in those natures which seem least formed for 
the rough work of the world. In one of liis later poems 

ho speaks of himself as one 

• 

“ Wlio, terapest-tosBod, and wrecked at last, 

Coinos homo to port no luoro.*’ 

But his nephew, who was with him on his dcatli-br d, 
says that there was a look of holy surprise on his 
features after his eyes wore closed, as if there wero 
very bright visions for him behind the veil that was 
intpcnetrablo to him here. 


‘ * THOMAS CABliYliE. 

Childhood. 

•“ Happy ’soeson of«Childhood! Kind Nature, that 
art to all a bountiful mother ; that visitest the poor 
man's hut with auroral radiance; and for thy nursling 
hast provided a soft swathing of Love and infinite 
Hope, wherein he waxes and slumbers, danced-round 
by sweetest dreams! If the paternal cottage still shuts 
us in, its roof still screens us; with a father we have as 
yet a prophet, priest and king, and an obedience that 
makes us ^e. 

^‘The young spirit has awakened out of Eternity, 
and knows not what we mean by Time; as yet time is 
no fast-hurrying stream, but a sportful sunlit ocean ; 
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yafii'H to tlio chilli aro as ages: Ah I tho secret of 
Vici.ssitudo, of that slower or (juieker decay, and 
ccasidess dowii-rusTiiiig of the universal world-fabric, 
from tho granite moimtaiii to tho man or day-moth, is 
yet unknown; and in a motionless nnivorso, wo taste, 
wliat afterwards, in tho ijniok-whirling nniverse is 
for i*vor deniiMl us, tho halm of rest. Sleep on, thou fair 
child, for thy hmg rough journey is at liand ! A little 
>v]jilo, and thou too shalt sleep no more, hut tliy very 
dieam.M shall ho mimic battles; thou, too, with ohl 
Arnauld, wilt liavo to say in stern patience; ‘ Rest! 
lirst! Shall I not have all Rteniity to rest ii>?’ 
( V'lesllal nepenthe ! thongli a Pyrrhus conquer empires, 
and an Alexander sack tho world, ho finds thee not; 


ami thou hast once fallen‘gently, of thy own accord, on 
lh\‘ eyelids, on the heart of cvoiy mother’s child. Fur 
as yet, sleeping and waking are one; tho fair Life- 
garden rusth's infinite around, and ovorj'whcre is dewy 


fragianee, and the budding of hope; which buddingfil* 
in youth, too frostnipfc, it gi*ows to flowers, will in 
manhood yield no fruit, hut a prickly, hittor-rindoa 
stom'-friiil., of which the fewest can find the kernel.” 


The (’HMJAcrEu ov RurAs.^ 

Properly speaking, there is hut one era in the life uf 
I bu ns, and tliat tlio earliest. 'VVo have not youth and 
manhood, hut only youth : for, to the end, wo discern 
no decisive change in the complexion of his character; 
ill his tliirty-eevenlh year, ho is still, as it were, in 
youth. \\ ith all that resoluleucss of judgment, that 
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penoivating insight, and singular maturity t)t‘ intellec¬ 
tual power, exhibited ir. liis writings, ho never attains 
to any clearness regarding himself; to the last ho 
never ascertains his peculiar aim, ca'cii willi Midi dis¬ 
tinctness as is common among ordinary men : and then*- 
fore never can pursue it with that singleness of will, 
which insuios success and some contentment to sm-h 
men. To the last, ho wavers hotwccii two }mrpoh<\s : 
glorying in his talent, like a true poet, ho yet cannof 
eonsent to make this his chief and solo ghuy, and to 
follow it as the one thing needful, through ]»f'ivert y 
tu* riches, tlivough good or evil rejiort, Anotla r 
fill' meaner ambition still cleaves to him; ho mu^t 
dream and struggle aV>out a certain ‘ Ihuik of Inde- 
iiendence ;* which, natural and even admirahle as it 
might be, was still but a warring with the world, on 
the com]laralively insignificant ground of his being 
more eoinpletely or less ctiiiiplotely supplied with 
"money, than others; of his shtfidiiig at a higher oi- 
a lower altitude in gciiciial estimation tlian othei's. 
For the world still appears to him, as to tlio young, in 
borrowed colours: ho expects from it what it ciannot 
give to any man; seeks for contentment, not within 
himself, in action and wise effort, but from without, in 
the kindness of circumstances, in love, friendshiis 
Jjonour, and pecuniary ease. Tie would bo happy, uoi 
actively and iu himself, but passively and from some 
ideal cornucopia of engoyments, not earned by his own 
labour, but showci'cd on him by the benoficonco of 
Destiny. Thus, like a young man, he cannot gird 
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hiniBcli* up for any wortliy well-calculated goal, but 
Bworvcs tx) and fro, between passionate hope and remorso- 
inl disappointment: rushing onwards with a deep tem- 
jicsluous force, ho surmounts or breaks asunder many a 
barrier; travels, nay advances far, but advancing only 
under uncertain guidance, is ever and anon turned from 
his path ; and to the last, cannot reach the only true 
liapi^iness of a man, that of clear decided activity in 
tlio sphere for which, by nature and circumstanoes, ho 
lias boon fitted and appointed. 

Wo do not say these things in dispraise of Bums; 
nay, perhaps, they but interest us the more in his 
favour. This blessing is not given soonest to the best; 
but rather, it is often the gi’eatpst minds that are latest 
in obtaining it; for where most is to be developed, 
most time may bo required to develop’ it. A complex 
condition bad boon assigned him from without; as 
complex a condition from within : no * pre-established 
liarinony' existed botyreon the clay soil of Mossgiel and* 
the empyrean soul of Kobqrt Burns; it was not won¬ 
derful that tho adjustment between them should lia^ o 
been long postponed, and his ai*m long cumbered, ami 
his sight confused, in so vast and discordant an economy 
as ho had been appointed steward over. Byron was, at 
his death, but a year younger than Bums; and through 
life, as it might have appeared,* far more simply 
situated : yet in him too, we can trace no such adjust¬ 
ment, no such moral manhood; btit at best, and only a 
little before bis end, the beginning of what seemed such. 

By much the most striking incident in Burns* life is’ 
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his journey to Edinburgh; but perliJi 2 )H a still inon* 
important one is his residence at Irvino, so early as in 
his twenty-third year. Hitherto his life had been poor, 
toil-worn ; but otherwise not ungenial, and 'svith all its 
distresses, by no means unhai)py. In his parentage, 
ifoducting outward circumstances, ho had every reason 
to reckon himself fortunate. Jlis father was a man of 
Ihonghtfal, intense, earnest character, as the best of 
oTir parents are ; valuing knowledge, j)^>sscssing some, 
ttiul, what is far better and rarer, open-minded for 
more: a man with a keen insight and devout lirai t; 
reverent towards God, friendly therefore at once, ami 
fearless towards all that God has made ; in one Av^oi d, 
though but a hard-handed peasant, a complete and 
fully unfolded Man. Such a father is seldom found in 
any i-ank in society; and was worth descending far in 
society to seek. Unfortunately, ho was very poor; had 
lie been even a little richer, almost never so little, the 
^vlfulo might have issued far otlier^iso. Mighty even Is 
turn on a straw; the crossipg of a brook decides tli(j 
conquest of the world. Had this William Burns' small 
seven acres of nursery-ground anywise iirosi)ored, i-ho 
l)oy llobert had been sent to school; had struggled 
forward, as so many weaker men do, to some university ; 
come forth, not as a rustic wonder, but as a regular, 
well-trained intelldctnal workman, and changed the 
whole course of British Literature,—for it lay in him 
to have done thisl B^t the nursery did not prosper^ 
])overty sank his whole family below tho help of oven 
uur cheap school system. Burns remained a hard- 
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worked plougliBoy, and British litcratni-o took its own 
course. Nevertheless, oven in this rugged scone there 
is much to nourish him. If ho drudges, it is with hia 
bi-othor, and for his father and mother, whom ho loves, 
and would fain shield from want. Wisdom is n^t 
banished from tlioir poor hearth, nor the balm of 
natural feeling: tho solemn words, Let us loorsMp Qod, 
are heard there from a ** priest-like father; ” if threaten- 
iiigs of unjust men throw mother and children into 
tears, these arc tears not of grief only, but of holiest 
affection; every heart in that humble group feels itself 
tho closer knit to every other; in their hard warfare 
Ihcy are there together, a ** little band of brethren,” 
Neither are such tears, and tho deep beauty that dwells 
in them, their only portion. Bight visits the hear Is 
t'lS it docs tho eyes of all living: there is a force, toci, 
in this youth, that enables him to trample on niis- 
foriuno ; nay, to bind it under his feet to make him 
sport. For a bold, warm, buoyant humour of character 
has been given him ; and so the thick-coming shapes of 
evil are welcomed with a gay, friendly irony, and in 
their closest pressure, ho bates no jot of heart or hope. 
Vague yearnings of ambition fail not, as he grows up ; 
dreamy fancies hang like cloud-cities around him; the 
curtain of existence is slowly rising in many-coloured 
splendour and gloom: and the auroral light of first 
love is gilding his horizon, an I the music of song is on 
his path; and so ho walks • 


-in glory and in joy, 

Behind hia plough, upon tho mountain side 
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, JOHN RUSKIN. 

Man’s Usr and FoNcrioN. 

Man’s use and function (and let liiin wlio will not grant 
nio this, follow mo no farther, for this I piirposo 
always to assume) arc, to be tho witness of tlio glory of 
God, and to advance that glory by his reasonable 
obedionco and resultant happiness. 

Whatever enables us to fulfil this fiiuetion is, in the 
pure and first sense of tho word, useful to us; pre¬ 
eminently, therefore, whatever sets the glory of God 
more brightly before us. But things that only help us 
to exist are, in a secondary and mean sense, useful; 
or rather, if they be looked for alone, they arc useless, 
alid worse, for it would be better that we should not 
exist, than that wo shcjuld guiltily disappoint tin* 
purposes of existence. 

And yet people speak in this working age, when they 
speak from their hearts, as if houses and lands, and 
food and raiment, were alone useful; and as if Sight, 
Thought, and Admiration wore all i)rofitless, so that 
men insolently cafll themselves Utilitarians, who would 
turn, if they had their way, themselves and their race 
into vegetables; nuj^i who think, as far as such can 
bo said to think, that tho meat is more than the life, 
and the raiment than the body, who look to tho earth 
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as a stable, and to its frnit aa fodder; vine-dressers and 
husbandmen, who love the com they grind, and the 
grapes they crush, better than the gardens of tho angels 
upon the slopes of Eden; hewers of wood, and drawers 
of water, who think that it is to give them wood to 
how, and water to draw, that tho pine-forests cover the 
mountains like the shadow of God, and the great rivers 
move like Ilis eternity. And so comes upon us that 
woo of the preacher, that though God ** hath mado 
overytliing beautiful in His time, also He hath set the 
w-orld in their heart, so that no man can find out tho 
work that God maketh from the beginning to the end.’* 
This Nebuchadnezscar curse, that sends men to grass 
like oxen, seems to follow but too closely on the 
excess or continuance of national power and peace. In 
tho perplexities of nations, in their struggles for 
existence, in their infancy, their impotence, or even their 
disorganisation, they have higher hopes, and nobler 
passions. Out of the sufiering comes tho serious minu; 
out of the salvation, the grateful heart ; out of endur¬ 
ance, fortitude; out of deliverance, faith; but when 
they have learned to live under providence of laws, and 
Avith decency and justice of regard for each other, and* 
when they hi^ve done away with violent <and external 
sources of suffering, worse evils seem to arise out of 
their rest; evils that vex le^ and mo^rtify mbre, that 
suck the blood though they dp not shed it, and ossify 
the heart though, they do nbt tp^ture ;it. And deep 
though tho causea of th&nkfulne^ must he to every 
jjcoplc at peace with others, and at unity in itself; 
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there are causes of fear, also, a fear greater than of 
sword and sedition: that dopendenco on God may 

I 

forgotten, because the bread is given and the water 
sure; that gratitude to Him may ocaso, because ITis 
constancy of protection has taken the soinblance of a 
«iatural law; that heavenly hope may grow faint 
amidst the full fruition of the world; that solfiBh- 
ness may tal^ the place of undomanded devotion, 
compassion bo lost in vain glory, and love in dissimula¬ 
tion ; that enervation may succeed to strength, apathy' 
to patience, and the noise of jesting words and foulness 
of dark thoughts, to the earnest purity of the girded 
loins and the burning lamp. About the river of human 
life there is a wintry wind, though a heavenly siin- 
shine; the iris colours 'its {igitatioii, tho frost fixes 
upon its repose. Lot ns beware that our rest become 
not- the rest of stones, which, so long as they arc 
torrent-tossed and thunder-stricken, maintain their 
, n^jesty; but when the stream is silent, and tho storjii 
passed, suffer the grass to cover Ihem and the lichen to 
feed on them, and are ploughed down into dust. 

And though I believe that w© have salt enough of 

\ 

ardent and holy- mind amongst us, to keep us in some 
measure from tins moral decay, yet the signs of it must 
bo watched with' anxiety, in all matters, however 
trivia], iin all.‘^i*ecJ|:ionS| however distant. And at this 
time, when the iron roada tearing up the surface of 
Europe, as grapeshot do the.sea^ when their great net is 
drawing and twitohinj^the ancient frame and strength 
together contracting all its various life, its rocky arms 
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and rural heart, into a narrow, finite, calculating 
metropolis of manufactures; when there is not a monu¬ 
ment throughout the cities of Europe that speaks of 
old years and mighty people, hut is being swept away 
to build cafes and gaming-houses; when the honour of 
God is thought to consist in the poverty of His temple,' 
and the column is shortened, and the pinnacle shattered, 
the colour is denied to the casement, and the marble to 
the altar, while exchequers are exhausted in luxury 
of boudoirs and of reception-rooms; when wo 

ravage without a pause all the loveliness of Creation 
which God, in giving, pronounced good, and dostrqy 
without a thought all those labours which men have 
given their lives and their sons* sons* lives to complete, 
and have loft for a legacy, to all their kind, a legacy of 
more than their hearts* blood, for it is of * their souls* 
travail; there is need, bitter need, to bring back into 
men’s minds, that to live is nothing, unless to live bo 
to knoAv Him by Whom we live; and that lie is not ,to , 
1)0 known by marring^His fair works, and blotting out 
the evidence of His influences upon TIis creatures; not 
amidst the hurry of crowds and crash of innovation, 
but in solitary places, and out of the glowing intelli¬ 
gences which ho gave to men of old. Hejdid not teach 
them how to build for glory and for beauty. He did 
not give them the fearless, faithful,^ inherited energies 
that worked on and down from death to death, genera¬ 
tion after generation, that we might give the work of 
their poured-out spirit to the axe" and the hammer; Ho 
has not cloven the earth with rivers, that their white 
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wild waves might turn wheels and jiush jjaddles, nor 
turned it up under, as it were iiro, that it might heat 
wells and cure diseases; lie brings not up llis quails 
by the east-wind, only to lot them fall in flesh about 
the camp of men ; lie has not heaped the rocks of the 
njountaiu only for the quaiTy, nor clothed the glass ol 
the field only for the oven. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

Queen Elizabeth at Oxford. 

The approaching session could not fail to be a stormy 
one; and Elizabeth know, though others might affect 
to bo ignorant, that if she was forced into a recognition 
of Mary §tiiart, a Catholic revolution would not bo 
many months distant. 

At the beginning of August, to gather strength and 
spirit for the struggle, she wont on progress, not to the 
northern counties whore the Queom of Scots had hoped 
to moot her, but first to Stamford on a visit to Cecil, 
tlionco round to Woodstock, her old prison in the 
perilous days of her sister, and finally, on the evening 
of the 31st, she paid Oxford tho honour which 
two years before she had conferred on tho sister 
University. The preparations for her visit wore loss 
gorgeous, tho reception itself far less imposing, yet tjio 
fairest of her cities in its autumnal robo of sad aud 
mellow loveliness, suited the queen’s hum nir, and lior 
stay there had a peculiar interest. 
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She travelled in a carriage. At Wolvercot, throe 


miles out on the Woodstock road, she was mot by 
the heads of houses in their gowns and hoods. The 
approach was by the'long north avenue leading to the 
north gate; and as she drove«along it^ she saw in front 
of her the black tower of Bobardo, where Oranmor had 
been long a prisoner, and the ditch where, witlit his 
brother martyrs, he had given hiS life for the sins of 
the people. The scene was changed Irom that cMll 
sleety morning, and the spft glow of the August sunset 
was no unfitting symbol of the change of timesyet 
liow sooii such another season might tread upon the 

X 

heels of the departing summer, none knew better than 
Elizabeth. She went on, under the archway and up 
the corn-market between rows of shouting students. 
The students cried in liatin “Vivat Eegjna.” Eliza¬ 
beth, amidst bows- and smiles, answered in Latin^also, 
“ Gratias ago, gratias ago.” 

At Carfax, where Bishop Langlands, forty years 
before had burnt “ "^yndars Testaments,**^' a’ professor 
greeted her with a Greeks speech, to which, with un¬ 


looked-for readiness, she replied ags>^in in the same 
langi^ge. A few more stejps brought her do^ to the 
great gate of Christ Ohuroli^ the splendid monument of 
AVolsey, aiWt of'the .'glory of the ago that Vas gone. 
‘She lelJj the carriage, and vrith de Sily^t he^^de, she 
walked under a canopy, acro^' the magnificat; quad- 
ran^e^ the Ca^edral. Th#^^ter, evening 
service, enfertaiu^d, her at heuso* 

The days of herr^tay 'Were spCnt as at Cambridge— 
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ill hearing piftys, or in attending ^e. idxeroisea of the 
University. The snbjeots diosen for disputation in tlie 
sobools znark the balance of the two streams of ancien t 
and modern thought, and show the matter with which 
the rising mind of iEIngland^was beginning to occupy 
Itself. There ^rere disoussions on the tides—^whether 
or now far they w^e caused by the attraction of the 
mooiu Ther^^were arguments, on the currency— 
whether a debt contracted, when the coin was pure, 
could be liquidated by the payment of debased money 
of the same nominal value. The keener intellects were 


combing the stairs of the temple of Modem Science, 
though as yet they, were few and feeble, and they were 
looked upon askance with. orthodoip suspioion. At 
their side the descendants . of the schoolmen were 

L 

working en*the old safe methods, proving paradoxes by 
law$ of logic amidst universal applause. The professor 
of medicine maintained in the queen’s presence that it 


^wq^ not |h^^^^govince of the physician to cure disease, 
because diseases were infinite^ ^d the infinite was 
beyond^the reach of art; dr again^ because medicine 
could not retard age, and age ended in death, and thero- 
fore medicine c6uld not, preserve life. With ^trifles 


such as t^ese^ the second tdxUdhood of thq. authorities 
was content to drowso away the hours. More interesting 
than eitl^r scfihce^or log^i^^weie perilous questfbns of 
politic, ^hfSh to be agitated 

before her. ■ ^ ^ 

The Puritan formtda, that ifc was lawmk to take 
arma against a bad sovereign was digued by examples 
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from'the Bible, and from the etoiics of the patriot 
tyrannicides of Greece and Borne. Dr. Humfroy 
deserted his friends to gain favour with the queen, and 
protested his horror of rebellion; but the defenders of 
the rights of the people held their ground, and remained 
in possession of it. Pursuing the question into the 
subtilities of theology, they even ventured to say that 
God Himself might instigate a regicide when Bishop 
Jewel, who was present, stepped down into tlio 
dangerous arena, and closed the discussion with a 
vindication of tho divine right of kings. 

More critically, even in that quiet haven of peaceful 
thought, the groat subject of the day, which Elizabeth 
called her death-knell, still pursued her. An eloquent 
student discoursed on tho. perils to which a nation was 
exposed when the sovereign died with nc successor 
declared, Tho comparative advantages were argued of 
elective and hereditary monarchy. Each side had its 
hot defenders; and though the votes of tbo University, 
were in favour of tho natural laws of succession, the 
champion of election had tfio best of the argument, and 
apparently best pleased the queen. When in tho 
peroration of his speech he said he would maintain his 
opinion “ '^.ith his life, and, if need wore^, with his 
death,” she exclaimed, “ Excellent—oh, excellent.” 

At the close of the exercises sh^ mkde a speech in 
Latin, as at Cambridge. She spoke very simply, 
deprecating the. praises which hsd been heaped upon 
her. - “ She had been educated well,” she said, “ though 
the seed had fallen on a barren soil; but she loved 
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study if sho had not profitcii by it; and for the Uui- 
versitios, she would do her best that they should 
flourish while she lived, and after her death continue 
long to prosper.” 

So five bright days passed swiftly, and on the sixth 
*sho rode away over Magdalen Bridge to Windsor. As 
she crested Hoadington Ilill^ she rcined-in her horse 

_ jk 

and once more^ looked back. There at her feet lay the 
city in its beauty, the towers and spires springing from 
amidst the clustering masses of the College elms; there 
wound beneath their shade the silvery lines of the 
CSherwell and the Isis. 

“ Farewell, Oxford,” she cried, “ farewell, my good 
subjects there 1—farewell, my dear scholars, and may 
Ood prosper your studies !—farowoll, farewell I” 
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HpRTK D*Axeman. 

So all d^y long ijx© noise of battle roDM 
Among the mountains by the "w-inter seo^ 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man. 

Had fallen in liyonesse about their lord. 

King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him. 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all Me knights. 

And bore hiin to a chapel nigh the held, 

It * 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

t 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King ^vthtrr to Sir Bedivere t 
‘ The sequel of torday unsolders all 
The,goodliest fellowship,of famous knights ‘ 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep-^tho in,en T loved. I thixik that we 
Shall neveriimorit at any future timei. 

Delight ou^'soujjB with talk of Mlightly .^ecds, 
Walking about t)ie gardone and th^ WUa.* 

Of Oamelot, as in the days ihat - 

I perish by tMe {ioople wHioh^I.’aKla’db,—' r- . 
Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come a^^ln, 
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To nilo once moro-^but let what wilTbe,'4}0, 

I am so deeply smitten thro* the helm 
That without help 1 cannot last till morn. 

Ti’hou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride: for thou remeinherest how 
In those old days, one suminer noon, an arm 
Bose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in wMte samite, mystic, wondeifnl, 

Holding the sword—and how I row*d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king: 

And, wheresoever Lam sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known : 

But now delay notr-tj^ke Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere: 

Watch wliat thon seest, and lightly bring me worth* 
To hiin replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 

* It is not meet. Sir King, to leave tbee thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro* the helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 

Watcbf what X see, and lightly bring thee word,* 

So saying,, from the ruin'd shrine he stept 
And in the^moon athwart the place, of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty boiies of ancient . 

Old knights, and over ^them t&e,^(ea-wind sang 
Shrill,'^ chill, with, flah^ ^ of Ho, stopxdug 

down -r' 

By zig-zag paths, pcjnt^ rock. 

Came on the $hining levels of tho^ako. 
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Thoro drew ho forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
lii’ightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 
Eor all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. lie gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as ho stood^ 

This way and that dividing the swift mind. 

In act to throw: but at the last it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 
There in the many-knotted waterflags. 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode ho back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivero: 

‘ Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave ? 
What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast hoard ? * 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivero; 

‘ I heard the ripple wafdiing in the reeds. 

And the wild water lapping,on the crag.* 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and j)ale: 
‘ Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name. 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: * 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand,^ 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
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I bad tbeo, \vatcb, and lightly bring mo word.’ 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the more, 
Counting the dewy pobbles, fix’d in thought; 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

ITow curiously and strangely chased, ho smote 
Ilis palms together, and ho cried aloud, 

‘ And if indeed I cast the brand away, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 

Should thus bo lost for over from the earth, 
Which miglit have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone ? deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable., against himself? 

The King is sick, and knows not what lio docs. 
What i*ccord, or what relic of my lord 
feliould be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt ? Jjut were tliis kept. 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings. 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms. 
Saying, “ King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by*the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden \)aseB of the hills.” 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning rcvoronco. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.* 
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So spake he, olouded with his own conceit, 

And Idd Excalibur the second ^tinie, 

And so strode back, slow tp the wounded King. 

Then spoke King, Arthur^ breathing heavily : 

‘ What is it thou hast seen ? .or what hast hoard ? * 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘ I heard the waterdapping on the crag. 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds.* 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath: 

* Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted I Woe is mol ■ 

Authority forgets a dying king. 

Laid widow’d of tho power in his eye 

That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 

Kor thou, the latest-left of all my knights, ^ 

In whom should meet the offices of all. 

Thou would’st betray mo for the precious hilt; 

Either from lust of golds or like a girl • 

Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in twice. 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence i 
But, if thou spare to E;tcaUbur, 

1 will.arise and slay thee with my hands.* 

Then quickly rosb Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

Andi leaping down ihe ridges lightiy, plunged 
Among the bulri^*bedjB, and <dut(^!d,the swoid. 

And strongly wheel'd and threw’it. ,The groat brand 
Made lightnin^^s ih 'the spie^ddu:!) jof ihe moon. 

And flashing rou,iid and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
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Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with ftbisea of the northern sea. 

So flash'd and fell the brand Bxoalibiir; 

JBiit ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
-Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

' And caught him by the hUt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him. under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur drawing thicker breath : 
‘ Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 

S^oak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen V * 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere; 

* Sir King, 1 closed mine eyelids, lest the gomu 
Should blind my purpose, fQf 1 never saw. 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till X die, 

Not tho* I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

* 'ilien with both hands 1 flung h^, wheeling him; 
But when 1 look’d again, l^hold an arm. 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

That caught him by the hilt, anid brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him undei^ in the more.' 

And answdr made King Arthur, breathing hard ^ 

* My end draws nigh; /tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shcrulddrs ib r^ivemy weight, 

And bear me to the margin ; yet I'fear 

My wound hath taken ^Id, and 1 ^all die.' 

So saying, from tho pavement he half rose, 
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Slowlj", with i>ain, reclining on his arm. 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivero 
lioinorsefully regarded thro* his tears 
And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee. 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands. 
And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard. 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
■\Vhen all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his oar, ‘ Quick, quick 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.* 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as hg walk’d. 
Larger than human on the frozen hills, 
lie heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove liim, like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and alUto loft and Hght 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as ho based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 

And on a sudden, lo I the level lake. 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them ; and descending they wore ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
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lilack-stolod, black-hooded, like a dream—^l)y these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold—and from them 
roso 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice an agon^^ 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that Bhrills 
All night in a waste land, whore no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘ Placo mo in the barge,' 
And to the barge they came. There those three 
Queens 

Pift forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that roso the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casqiio, and chafed his hands. 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood: for all his face was wLite 
Xn^ colourless, and like the witb<y’d moon 
Smote by the fresh Loam of 4;ho springing east; 

And all his greaves and ouisses dasli’d with drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the* dais-throne—^were parched with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter'd column lay the King; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
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Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies'and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the hedd Sir Bodivere, 

‘ Ah I my Lord Arthui^ whither shall I go ? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 

now I see the true old times are dead, 

AVheu every morning brought a noble chanco. 

And every chance brought out a noble knight,. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 
'J’ho holy Elders with the gift of myiTh. 

But now the whole round ta.ble is dissolvetl 
AVhich was an image of the mighty world ; 

And 1, tho last, go forth companionless. 

And tho days darken round ino, and the years, 

Among now men, strange faces, other minds,’ 

And slowly answered Arthur from tho\>arge: 

‘ Tho old order changeth, yielding place to now, 

And God fulftls Himself in many ways, 

Ijest one good custom should corrupt tho world. 
i ’omfort thyself: wliat comfort is in mo ? 

1 liave lived my life, and that which I have doiio 
Hay lie witliin Himself make pure ! but thCu, 

If thou sliouldst never see my face again, 

Tray for my soul. ' More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Bise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what afo men better thgn ^heep or goats 
Tliat nourish a blind life within the brain. 
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If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so tho whole round eftrth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the, feet of God, 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou-seest*—if indeed I go-—' 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orohard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer soii, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.* 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted .swan 
That, flutin^a wild carol ero her death, 

Bulhos her pure oold plume, and takes the hood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivero 
devolving many memories, till tho hull . 

Look’d one black dot against the ^erge of dawn, 

4gi ^ 

And on tho more the wailing died. away. 
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CHAUCEB. 

Paob 1. Fro = from; tho form slill retained lii tao phrase “ to 
and fro.” 

—— Chivalry. The duties of a knight. 

- Freedom = liberality ; just as liberal means properly “ free.’* 

- Ferre. Tho comparative of (Soxon) /er, far. 

- Tramiseene. A Moorisli town in Africa. 

- This this same.* Compare “of that ilk” \i80<l in 

Scotland after tho namo of a landed proprietor, to show 
that his estate boars tho family noino. 

P. 2. Falatie — Palatia, in Asia Minor. 

- He 'never yet no villainy ne said. No=not. Notice tho 

repetition of tho negative, adding to its force. VilViny 
(from vUlanuSf tf^o farm labourer) is conduct unbocoming a 
gentleman, and fit for^ boor only. 

- No manner wight. Compare in the passago from Ilookcr 

(p. 20), “ All manner laws.” 

- Oipon. A frock or cassock. Compare French/upon. 

- Ycome. Compare on pago 3, Ypreved, and page 5, Ylorn. 

Tho prefix marks tho past tense, as in the German redu¬ 
plicate. 

- Viage. Joumoyings, from Latin via, a road. 

- Deliver, Active, supple. * 

- (Jhenaehie. From the French, properly an expedition of 

horsemen: hence for war generally. 

-FZowr^s = flowers. .B6de=Itcd< 

P. 3. Endite^ write poetry, as to tho dictation of tho muse. 

■ - Just. Compare joust or tournament. 
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P. 3. Pourtrai/, paint. 

- Car/. The post tense of kerven: to carvo. 

- Fall loth were Atm, &c. It pleased him not'to curae those 

that did not pay his tithes. 

- 0/ his offering^ and cZte of hia 8ubslance=ot what waa freely 

given to him, and also of what waa tho legal iiicomo of 
his bcncfico. 

P. 4. Lowed or lowd, means originally an unlearned man or 
layman, opposed to a man of lottors or a priest. 

- Chanterie. An endowment to pay a priest to sing masses 

for tho soul of some ono deceased. 

- Dispitous = without pity. 

- Dangerous ne digne—not distant nor haughty. 

1\ 5. Spiced conscience—Oset dainty or hypocritical scriiplosi 
Compare spiced holiness.*’ 

- Yloni = lost. 

- Lite = little. Comparo page 3, ** Mocho and litc.** 

P. 0 . Blyee or hlivo=quickly. Compare Burns’s *■ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,* (seop. 210,)“bcly vo tho elder bairns,’* &c. 

■ ■■ — Suffhe to thee thy good-lot^ what riches you havo bo suf- 
fici^t unto you. 

- Press hath enmj^ and weal is hlent over all =r tho world is 

full of envy, and prosxmrity is often all overcast. 

P. 7. In trust of her, &c., ie., fortune. 

- Light business. Not too much interferonce in other men’s 

affairs. 

- As doth a croJee with, a wall. ^As an earthen pot with a 

stono wall. • 

- Daunt thou subduo thysolf. 

- In buxumness = in a submissive spirit. Buxom is originally 

pliant or (of tho mind) yielding, obedient. 

- Thy ghost = thy reason, thy better part. 

SPENSER. 

P. 9. A garland well beseen = A got land fair to see. 

- Ckauffed, takeh diroctly from the Fronob. 

- Yold. Tho archaic form of the past tense of yield. 

1*. 10. A ram, the same which over HeUesponluspwam. Tho ram 
with the goldenifleece, which carried away Phrixus and 
Hello: and whoso fleece was'afterwards the object of the 
Argonautic expedition. 
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P. 10, Kurnpa floating ih/rough Argaiio floods. Zeus, assuming 
the form of a bull, oarriod Etuopa over the sea to Crete 

- Tluttudnsof .Leda. Castor and Polliuc. 

1*. 1J. As hargemen uoont to faro, in rowing. 

- Which fotgha demurwt gr€io6 ^ bowing and retiring 

obsequiously. 

- TkeheaM tj^at whilom did forray Hw Nemean forestf The 

lion slain by Heracles, the eoxkjot Amphitryon. Ainphl- 
tryonide is a patronymic. 

I*. 12. Assoilf to weigh or determine: a1^ to absolTO or set free. 

—— Orion. The hunter of Boeotia, slain by Diana for an offence 
against chastity, or by Earth for the slaughter of her 
animals. 

- CeniauTy in ancient mythology, was a creature half man, 

half horse. 

r. It. Mochel. Compare the Scotch muckle. 

I', 1(5. With •painted wordSf as wo say, *' in highly coloured 
language.” 

- Primrose. Notice the use of this word in its strict sense, 

“ the rose of spring.” 

P. 17. Bnaunter, like “ peradventure,” from the F^en^i. 

- And often crossed with the priestes crew. Referring to the 

Druidical rites of the ancient Britons. Priestes is the 
old genitive case. 

A 

HOOKER. , ,, 

F. 19. Lively. Here astan adverb; but later used only as an 
adjectxvo. •> 

- Which one in Sopfiocles. The i^omis in the CEdipus 

Tyrannus. The passage is thns rendered by Hr. Arnold: 
** Laws that in the highest empyrean had their, birth, of 
which Heaven is the fatherjslojD^, neither did the race of 
mortal men beget them, no^^ll^G^blivioq. ever put thoin 
to sleep ” ‘ 

SHAKESPEARE. 

P. 29. The most unkind^ cut of gll. A double superlativo. 
Compare in this play, With the most boldest and best 
hearts df Rome.** -So with th^ eoBijiai^ative, ”a more 
large; list of scepires.** ' 

P. SO. This many summdht. hl^aiiy is here a noun substantive 
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and ** of” liaa to be supplied before summers. Compare 
“A many merry men/’ Aa JTcm Like It; **A many 
thousand warlike Frcmoh/’ King /oka." 

P. 31, And their mint ip., the npn which the loss of thoir 
fovonr bri]^. 

P. 32. The .voice goea^ i.e., the rumSur runs thus. 

P. 33. Give me leave to apeah him, Shakespeare soinotimcs 
• omits the proposition aftor “spieaki^ os here, whore it 

means ** speak of himand in Jttmeo and Julieif “ spgak 
him fair," where it moans ** to him." 

-- Stomach = pride. 

-r PUiftd here ** feeling pity,” but modem usage gonernUy 

“worthy of pity or oontompt." 

P. 31. Ipawieh and Oxford, (Besides the sfshool at Ipswich, Iho 
foundation of Cardinal College (now Christ CHiuroli) 
attests Wolsoy*s interest in ciliioation. 

*P. 35it AU vohieh it inherit All those who inherit it (the globe). 

- Itaeic = wrock. 

——^ S)tote^liheat Qod’a. For this uso of shot<r, compare “ Which 
•shows like grief itself,” liiclturd II. 

P. 33. She determinea hers^f the glory of a creditor^ i.e., makes 
the glory of u cieditor centre in herself. 


TAYLOE,; 

P. 41, Hie motion inade irregular * * * Outn it-could recover. 

Notice the ‘’change from mascuUno to neuter, which is 
• idiaractonstio of the careless <^so of ToyloPs prose. 

MILTON. ^ '* A ' ' 

P. 40. Mewing, from the Latin muto, rmuTiug iu tlie casting or 
ohanging of the feathers. Compare “ moulting.** 

P. 43. Kn^roaaera. The per^ions appointed to lioonse uU pttblica* 
iions. ^ 

- Or hear^at thou classical idiom,“Dost ^ou chose 

' rather*to be 

- The Siy^an pool = From Styx, the river ef tho infernal 

regions in classical mythology. 

- Middle darkneaa.^ tl^| gulf between hell and hsavon. 

-- WWt ^»er fwtee tAan/fo tSte Orj^iean lyrei A hymn to Night 

^ was attributed. t^.Orphens, in a strain difitexent from the 
saore«l oner of Milton. ' 


P. 47, thick a dtop aereno t or dim auffuatoHi alluding 
vr. 2 B 
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to the blincliieas produced, according to medical langtiago, 
by tlio.gw/fa sereiia (drop serene) or by suffusio (suffusion). 

I*. 47. Yet not the more cease 1 to tcandcr = yet I still wander nrf 
before. 

—— Nor eometimea forget = and at times reel'll!, 

-- - EqualTdwUhmeiiifate, Upon, whom blindness foil, as on me. 

► •— Thamyris, A bard of Thrace, who contended with the 
Muses, dud by them was blinded for his presumption. 

- Miconides == liomcr. 

-- — Tireaias and ruineua. Blind soothsayers of Thebes, and of 
Thrace. 

—— Tlten feed on tlionghta^ &c., i.o., tlicu (I) feed on thoughts 
that voluntary*(= of themselves, witliout effort) flow into 
poetry. 

— — Sings darkling = sings in the gloom. Darkling is not a 
participle, but an adverbial form. Compare in Johnson’s 
‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ “ Holl darkling down the 
torrent of his fate:” and Ivcats,’ “Diirklhig I listen: 
and for many a time I have been half in love, witli easeful 
death.” 

—— Cheerful ways of men, 'CoiUparo Tennyson’s Tithonus ; 

” Why should a mau desire in any way • 

To vary from the kindly ways of men ?” 

whero kindly may boar its original meaning of “ natund* 

- For the book of knowledge. For = instead of. 

Lycidap. ^ • 

Tho following descriptive title was added in 1C45, when the 
rc'trihiition throatoned hy Milton had actually come, and 
tho nation was plunged in civil war. 

“In this monody tlie author bewails a learned friend, 
nnrortunatcly drowned in his passage from Chester, tni 
the Irish seas, 1037. Aud by occasion foretells the ruin 
of our corrupted clergy, then in their height.” 

The learned friend was Milton’s fcUow*coilegian, Edward 
King. « 

P. -is. i/liffcr 0 ons^ra/nf=sod uecok|i8ity. 

•- Sad occasion deiir. Dear paa«iOB from its meaning of 

“loved,” to that wliloh elites any strong emotion. 
Compare in Julina^ Cicsar^ ' 

“ Shall it not grieve thee dearer thata thy death ?” 
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P. 48, To disturb your season due -■= to disturb you beforo llio duo 
seasou. 

- Build the lofty rhyme. Build id horo a trauslation from tlio 

Latin idiom, as in Horace, “ Condis amabtle canneit.^* 

-- — Melodious <ear = an elegy. So Spencer, “Tours of tho 
Muse.*' 

- Sisters of the sacred teeU (tho Pierian fountain) ~ iJio 

Muses. 

- Favour my destined urn=:.do tlio same kindly oflieo fn- mo 

when I am in my gi’uve. 

- Sable idiroud = my dark tomb or giavo. 

-Eor we were nursed, ix. Referring to oollogo coznpaiiiun- 

sliip. 

P. iO. dray-fly ia the same as tho tmrai^ot-flyj whose noontide 
hum is hero called her ‘ sultry-horn.” 

- Battening = fooding. 

- Westering ~ going westwards. 

- 'M^nwhile the rural ditties, &c. This is an cluborato way 

of ‘expressing their companionship in studies and in 
youthful poetical efforts. 

- Old Bamcetas. A name taken from the pastoml r)oetry of 

‘ tho ancients, and hero referring to their collegu tutor. 

- Desert caves = the caves that miss thy presence, 

- Gadding vine. Wandering about or straying iu luxuriant 

growth. 

- On the steep. Perhaps Ponmaenmawr, whicli overhangs 

the coast between the moiitH of tho Dee and Anglcscu. 

. — Mona — Anglesea. ’ • 

P. 50. Deva = the Dhc, whose wizard stream seems to have heeii 
traditionally held as specially weird aud strange. 

—^ What could the Muse herself, he., “ What could she do or 
avail.** The Muse that Orpheus boro = Calliope. 

- When, hy the rout, &o. Orpheus, lamenting for his wife, 

was torn to pieces hy the Thi'ooiau women in tlndr 
'Bacehaualian orgies. 

- To tend (he * * shepherd's trade. Hero, the poGi*s colling. 

- Meditate. Suggested by tho Latin wojrd used by Virgil 

playing on tho oaten pipe. « 

- As others i»s, i.ef, ^avoyrout do.' This verb is now only 

Used in the pi^ tense. 

- T^idt last infirmity of notde mind. So Taciiuii soys, “Ever 

2 B 2 
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hy the wise, desire of g^ory is the Is^t to be stript off/* 
which explains tiie sense in which is used by Milton. 
I\ .50. The blind Fury wiOi the ahhorred eheare. In Greek mytho< 
logy tho goddess that cut the thread of life was a Fatot 
not a Fury, but tho latter name is used to express greater 
abhorrenco. 

- Phahm replied, &o. Pheebus or ApoUo, god of poetry. 

- GlUtering foQ = bright gilding. 

V. 51. Fountain ArelhHae. A fountain in Syracuse. It is here 
invoked as recalling Tkeocritua, the bucolic poet of 
Syracuse. 

- Minciut. A river near Mantua: hence recalling Vu-gil, who 

was bom at Mantua. 

- 'That came in N^tune^a plea = that came, sent by Neptune 

to hold a trial. « 

- Uippotadea. A patronymic for JEolus, The ruler of tho^, 

winds. 

- Not a Hast teas * * * atray'ed. We should npw say " luid 

stmyed,** 

- Sleek Panope with aU her eiateye = the Nereids. 

- In the eeUpae' = at a time of ill-luck. ^ 

- liigged with oureee dark. The curses ^are as sails to tlm 

ship. 

—— Camue = the river Cam. “ ■ 

-- Footing = stopping. To foot is t6 move with any peculiar 

motiou; hero a slow and halting one, but usually, 
-as in tho phrase^*footing it/* with a light and dancing 
step. t 

— — That sanguine fiower, &o. = the hyacintK 
■ ■ ■ ' My dearest pl^ge. Pledge is used (like tlie "LiCitin word 
pignua, which has a similar meaning) of a loved object. 

- The pUot of the Galilean lake Bt. Peter. ‘ . 

- Of metaU twain =s of gold and iroiu ■> '* 

- Amain = with force. 

P. 52. Blind mouths ss mouths of men who i^re blind.-. 

- Scrannel ss thin or meagre. 

- The gr^ wedf = the Church of Borne.. ■' 

—— But that two-hfvudfid engine at.i^ doof, Ao^, Probably only 
a general denunoioAion of jeoihing retribution : ** The 
strong hand of licdvcn's vengeance stands ready io smite 
once for s41>** 
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I’. 52. Itdum^ Atpheus, A river of Arcadia, whose atnmnis were 
l>olieved to minglo with tho fontitain of' AretbUiMi, in 
Syracuse. 

- The dread wnce, i.e., tlmt of St. Potor. 

- Where the whi^ere Use, Usq sst are wont to linger. Compare 

above “ As others use,” 

-r— StoaH Star ss parching star; the dogatar. 

P. 58, Bathe primrosef Bathe = early j so rather at 

t sooner. 

Freaked, V^e have from the some root, and in the same 
eensef freckled,. 

- The laUreat hearse =s the lanrel-oovcxcd bier. 

- The monstrow world = tho world whero monsters dwell. 

- Bellerus. A giant, a homo coined bjr Milton from Bcllcrinni 

the Latin name for ai)romoutOry in Cornwall. 

- The great viston s 6t. Michael, who, accordijig to tradiiiou, 

gazes from the headland of 6t. Michaers Mount, uiion 
Nonianoos and Bayona, oit the coast of Qallioia. 

- Your sorrow == ho fur, whom you sorrow. 

P. 54. The unexpreesive nnyUat eengi UnexpresHve ^ that 
ca]gnot be expressed, ineffiible. ' ' 

-iZ%a uncouth twain = the unhnawu swain.' 

- His Doric lag: like Theocritus, who was a -native of IIui 

Dorio dty of Syracuse. 

- ■ Had stretohed out all the hills ss had mado their shadow 

When thb AssatJlt was intended to the City. , 

P. 54. T^ritten before the ei^ieeted aHfeault on the city, in ]Gi2 
when the Bo^^ists bad advanced as far as Brentford 
Milton’s honso was in Aldersgate Street. 

P. 55. ^ Hmathian eon^ueror = Al&uiader tbo Grent, Kmnthia, 
a district of Macedonia, here Stands for tho whole. W(^ 
are tbld that in n.a 8^5, when Thebes was destroyed, 
the'house of Pind^a^ tho Thebftn poet, was spin ed by 
AJ&Mod&f^ who, by the-favour he showed to Greek 
- literature^ increased hhi^ poUtidii influence amongst the 
states of Greece..' ~ - f 

- Sad HteetreCs poet at Buripfdes; tllo singfogef a chorus out 

' of whose trngidy, the Blectra, heard by the Spartan 
^ ^ Plutfueh to have avertod 

: tl^ destruction of Athena. 
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On iub Blindness. 

P. 55. One talent. See Matthew xxv. Milton’s one talent in his 
poetical faculty. 

To Cyrtao Skinnek. 

P. 55. This three years day. Poi* three years this day. Con¬ 
science = conscionsnesB. 

1*. 56. My noble task. The “ Defence on behalf of the ICmjlish 
%tGO)Hej* written in Latin, in answer to the book in which 
Salinasius, a professor at Leyden, had attacked the 
execution of Chnrlcs 1. 

fT;AKENDON. 

1*. 58. Without at all affecliny the execution that was then 
principally to he attended = without having any lovo for 
such action as was then to be expected. 

1*. .59. Dnamoured on peace. For o?*, modern usage would 
Bubstltuto of. 

LllYDEN. 

I’. 65. Achitnphel. Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was proniiucnt amongst those who, during the agitation 
]>roduced by the rumours of a Popish plot, Sttempled to 
keep the Duke of York (afterwards James II.) from tlio 
Throne by means of the Exclusion Bill. lie supported tlie 
claims of Monmouth (who is Absalom in the Satire'); and 
when, on the turn of the tide, the Court felt itself strong 
enough to bring a ofharge of high treason against him, the 
Bill was thrown out by thp grand jury of London (1681). 

P. 66. 2Vie triple bond. The alliance of England with Ilollntid 
and Sweden, Avhich was broken off during the “ Cabal” 
uiiuistry (to which Shaftesbury belonged) for an alliance 
with Franco (the foreign yoke). 

- Zimri. Georgo Yilliers, 2nd Duke of BuckiQghnm, the son 

of the first duke, who was minister to James I. and 
Charles I., and was assassinated in 1627. Buckingham was 
one of the cabal; and, when driven froih office in 1674, went 
vehemently into opiMisition, He had ridiculed Dryden in 
the play called Rehearsal. The lines quoted, Dryden 
himself thought the best in the whole poem. 

Alexander’s Feast. 

P. 6S. Timoiheus. A musician of Bceotia, one of Alexander the 
GreatV favourites. 
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P. 08. Quire. Wo should now write “ CJioir.” 

P. 73. Cecilia camCf invcntre»s of the vocal frame, St. C'coilift ivj »3 
held to have invented the organ. 

DEFOE. 

P.77. A SKiiiMisii OF DitAUooNS. This is fiojn the f// 

a Cavalier^ a hook which, tliongh it gives nn ru^^unt of 
events which occurred twenty years before tlio autlioFs 
birth, yet impresses us with nn air of ronlity, by ineiins 
of its graphic detail and circunibtniitiality. 

SWIFT. 

1^. 80. TlUO Sl-IDER AND TUB JijiE. Tlus is taJfOU fldin tluj 
‘ Pattlo of tho Books,’ an nucount of a light brtwi'cn the 
books in the Royal Library at St. James’s, wiiich Swift 
contributed to tho controversy, then fashionable, as to the 
merits of the ancient and modc:rn authors. 

P.81, irus adventured outf an older form of whut wo \Nould 
cxi)rcsa by had ventured out.” 

P. 81. Tisaii’LE OF Fame, Compare Popes* Temple tf FamCf of 
W'hfch part is printed in Book V. of this series. 

P. 80. The artisans^ i.c., those who attempt to uttniii fume by 
work of a mechanical kind. 

P. 88. Qninim Curiiuftj Arrian^ and riutarchf three liistoriuns 
who have each contributed to the biography of Alexamler. 

*P. SO. Julius Cn'sar * * * * tco^ld have ito conductor bat 
himself. In allusion to his being the author of the Com- 
mentarieSf as well as fhe chief actor in the events which 
they record. 

ADDISON. 

P. 96. Pedantry. With this piece, compare the Moral Fssnys 
of Pope (Epistle I.). 

** Yes, yon despise tho man to Books c^ufiu’d, 

Who froin*his study rafls at humua kmd; 

Tho* what he learns he speaks, and may advance 
Some general nit'ixims, or be right by chance. 

• * * ♦ 

And yet the fate of all extreme.** is such. 

hlcn m.ay be read as well a.s Books, too much ;** &c. 
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P. 97. jaWier of the kings of Spain or Poland. The disputed 
BuoccBsions in both these countries \7ore questions that 
about this time agitated every Court in Europe. 


POPE. 

Essay ok Mak. 

P. 99. My St. John. Henry St. John, Xiord Bolingbrokc, llic 
friend of Pope: Statesman under Queen Anno, but after -1 
wards banished for his treacherous dealings with tho 
Jacobites. 

P. 100. Vindicate the ways of God to man. Compare “Justify 
tho ways of God to man.” Milton, Paradise jMst, 
Book i. line 2G. 

—^— Cirde other suns. Compare Milton's “ Thy saints circling 
thy mount” (Paradise I^ost^ vi. 742). 

—— Yonder argent fields. So again, Milton, “ those argent field a.” 

- Satellites. In four syllables. *' 

P. 101. ’Where aU must full or not coherent i.e., “Where 
there can be no gap, unless tliere is to bo a want of 
cohesion.”— Ward, 

- lUgypfs god = Apis, the lukored bull kept at Mpmplu's. 

P, 103. Gust s= taste or pleasure. * 

P. 104. A Borgia or a Catiline, Ccesar Borgia, the son of 
Alexandcn: Yl., one of the most infamous of tho Popes 
(died lfi07). Catiline, tho conspirator at Borne in tho 
Consulship of Oiccro (b.o. 62). ^ 

- Young Anrnon. A^xandor the Great was saluted by tho 

priests of the I/ibyan g^, Ammon,^.as his eon. 

P. lOG. Or Untch if tremblingly alive * * * aromatic pain. Those 
lines are faulty in point of grammar, because elliptieaL 
“ O, what tho use, if touch were tremblingly alive, &c., or, 
by a quick oflSuvia ^rtjLng, &<»., id die in aromatic pain.” 

- The musio of the epheres. A notion beginning with the 

Pythagoreans, repeated throughout classical literature, 
and thence borrowed by our 17th and ISth century^ets. 

- On the tainted green, Cc^mparo in Sobtt, “ tainted gale.” 

- Nice bee, Nice here =7 keenly discriminating. 

1*. 107 (lino 1). Barrier. A dissyllablef.’ 

—— Wh(U thin partitions, CompaTorPri^en, “aUd thin par¬ 
titions do their bounds divide.” 

P. 109. Jbna*d or disabusd. Abus'd a deceived. From the 
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Saiiren. The piece quoted is from Urn ‘Epi.stle of Pr. 
Arbutbnot, or the Prologue to tlio Satires/ 

P. 110. Johny i.c., John Soarl, his old servant, whera he 
remembered in his will. 

- ilft'nt. A sanctuary for insolvent debtors. 

P. 111. ThMpHnU mtj letters. Borne of Pope’s letters liotl been 
surreptitiously printed in 172(1. 

- Jlfaro = Virgil. 

- Granville the Folitey i.c., Gcfirge Granville, afterwards I-ord 

Lansdowne, a wit and iH>ot of tho time of Queen Anno 
(lived till 1735). 

- Walshf who wos the first to recognise in Popo the dawnings 

of genius. 

- Garth, Dr. Samuel Garth. An author, end an early 

friend of Pope. 

- Congreve. 'VVilliata Congreve (died 1723), one of the 

wittiest comedians in tho language. 

P. 112. Talbot. Duke of Shrewsbury, died 1713. 

- Somers. Lord Keeper, under William HI, 

- Shej^eld. Duke of Buckingham, tlio friend nnd patron of 

Dsydoii.’ 

- Mitred Fochesfer. Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. 

- Burnet. Bishop Burnet, the Whig historian, is lioio 

purposely joined with authors of no importance whatever. 

- The hard whom pUfer^d Fastorals, Ac. Ambrose Pliilips, 

^ who wrote pastorals, (accus^ by Pope of plagiarism), and 
who translated Persian tales. 

P. 113. Tate, Nfthum Tato “ author of tho worst oltcrations of 
Shtikospenre, the worst version of tho Psalms of David, ntul 
* the worst continuation of a great poem (Absalom and 
Achitophel) extant.”' (Prof. Craik.') 

■ Peace to aU sucih. Tho next lines, the most famous of the 
poohi, are directed against Addison, once Pope’s friend, 
but now estranged. For a criticism of the Satire, see 
Hacau]a 3 S.’B “ Essay on Addison.” 

P. 115. Gay. John Gay (1683-1732) was one of Pope’s ceorost 
and most lamented friends. His straits were owing more 
^ to carelessness than want of mpney. • 

- (^ueenslury. Tfio Duke of Queonsbury, in whose house 

Gay latterly lived. 

—- Sir WUl. = Sir William Yotigo, Bocrefary for War. 
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r. 115. Baho = Bubb lloddington, tlio adviser of the Prince of 
Wales, and typieal of his age in light-hearted and careless 
unscTU pulousncss. 

P. 117. A friend in exile = Bolingbrokc. 

TirOMSON. 

1*. 119. Nature attend t join every living soul. Compara 
Coleridge on p. 281 of this book. 

1*. J20. rhilomela = tho nightingale, 

P. 121, JAght iaefftthle. Compare Milton on p. 40. 

GIIAY. 

T*. 122. ‘ Eleoy written in a Country Ciiurciiyard.” “ I’erhaps 
the noblest stanzas in our language (^Falgrave). 

P. 12.'). Madding crowd. Compare “ Madded land ” in Johnson 
(page 178), ond Oic note to that page. 

OOrjlSMITH. 

1*. 137. The Traveller. Written in 17G4, and dedicated to his 
brother, tbe Reverend Henry Goldsmith, 

- Idra's cliffs = Idria, in Carniolu. 

- Anufs shelvy side. Arno, a river in Italy. ^ 

P, 110. Oicn the kindred soil. Show by nnliirnl luxurianco 
that tho soil is fith^d for them. 

- The jnrgnant quarry icenied icilh human form, i.c., tho 

quarry yielded from its bosom the marble from %\hich 
btatucs were made. Perhaxis in no lino bus Goldsmith 
fallen rnoro undor^ho influonco of tho false artificiality 
of tho day which jirovaifs over his jioetry siiflicicntl}' to 
malcc it only 4hird-rate, while it leaves his prose un¬ 
touched in its perfect j)urity and simple art. 

P. 142. lie sees his little lot the lot of all. Gee preceding note. 
This line shows how simple Goldsmith could make his 
language when he chose. 

P. 145. The tall rampire^a artificial pride. Here rampire — 
breakwater. Compare our rampired gates,” in Shakc- 
sxicorc. 

P. 150. Niagara. Note accentuation on the third syllabic. 

■- Jjuhe's iron crown. Of two brothers, George and Luke 

Dosa, who raised a rebellion''in Ilungai-y in 151-1, 
George, and not Taiko, sufifered tho torture of tho red-hot 
cn>wn. 
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P, 150. DamieVkB Led of steel, Damiens, tortured for a)i atteinid 
on tho life of Louis XV., in 1757. 

P. 151, Tub Deserted Village. The dediontion is given because 
it serves admirably to show that aptitude for prose writing 
which Goldsmith possessed in such signal perfection, what¬ 
ever tho nicrits of his i»octry nmy bo. Tlirmighont Iho 
whole dedication there is hardly one word which could bo 
altered without greatly marring tho symmciry of llio 
whole. No turn of sarcasm could be more happy than ih»‘ 
last words: “ one would sometimes wish to be in ihc 

P. ICO. The BETALTATio>r. Written in 1774, only a month Ijelore 
Goldsmith’s death. It was provoked by tlio jocular 
epitaphs which his foibles had given Goldiniith's friends, 
especially Garrick, the opportunity of writing ui)on him. 

- Our Dean = Dr. Darimrd, lJ(*au of Derry. 

- Our liurlte = Edmund Bnrko. 

- Our WiU = Mr. William Iliirke, a relative of the preceding. 

- AndDich = Mr. Bichard Burke, another relative of Edmund 

IJurkc. 

- Our Cumherland = Biehawl Cumberland, the dramatist. 

• * 

- Dougftix = Canon Dougins of Windsor. 

- Our Garricli — David Garrick, the great actor, friend of 

Dr. Jolinson and Goldsmith, 

- Ileynoldft = Sir Josliua Iloynolda. 

- IHilge, Hickey. Other mcud>GTB of the club. 

* P. 161. Tommy Townshend — Mr, “[j^ownshend, M.P., afterwards 
Lord Sydney. ^ 

P. 163. Kenrick, Kelly, WoodfalL Authors or literary men of 
the day, of no note. 

—^ Be-Bosdused. Roscius was a great Roman actor, and 
hence the name has become typical of his i)rofe.-'.sion. 

JOHNSON. 

P. 166. Metaphysical poete, Tho title has been often, and vci y 
justly, objected to. Johnson seems to use tho word 
merely in tho sense of “ unnaturalor, perhaps, “ over- 
subtle but neither moaning is defensible. 

P. 167. The faidier of criticism = Aristotle. 

P, 169. Hyperbole = exaggeration. 

The Vanity op Human Wishes. 

P. 172. This is an imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal 
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Of the same satire Dtyden hod previously written a 
‘ translation, which appeared along with the translntion 
of the other satires of Juvenal and of those of Persius. 
The poem does not stand in what wo are now accustomed 
to reckon the first or even tlie second rank of poedry. 
But it is well to remember Scott's opinion of it: ‘I 
asked him from what stylo of comporftion ho derived 
most pleasure, llo answered **Jolinson*s, and that lie' 
liad more pleasure in reading London and the Vanifij of 
Unman WisheBt than any other jwctical coniposition lie 
could mention ” * (Lockhart's Life). “ The last line of 
MS." (adds Lockhart) '*that Scott sent to the pioss 
was a quotation from the samo piece,” 

I*. 173. Fate wings with every loisth the afflictive dart — With 
every wish Fate sends some misfortune. Supply xcith 
before each gift and each grace. 

- liesttees fre = the impetuous ardour of courage. 

- Massacre of gold = massacre occaBionc<l by gold. 

- Nor truth nor safety == neither truth nor safety. 

- Jjet history tdlt where rival kings command. In this para¬ 
graph the author probably alludes to th(k Jacobite re> 
bollion of 1745, in which Lord Lovot and others of rank 
snfiered the ptmalty of treason, alfhough easy conditions 
were, for the most part, granted to their followers. Tho 
poem was published in 1749. 

- Madded land *=■ Maddened. In tho phrase “ the madiling 

crowd's ignoble ^strife ” (Gray's Elegy) we have the 
iienter used as tho verb.*' ^ 

-TlVien staUiios gledn the refuse of the sword = when law 

pounces on those rebels whom the sword has spared. 

- Ute needy traveler^ &c. A translation of Juvenal’s lines 

on tlic satire “ Cantahit veumus coram latrone viator” 
r. 174. J?oe8 envy sefre &c. = If yon envy, ‘ troy tlic 

source of his joy by increasing his wealth depriving 
him of tho boon of poverty. 

- Vudssitude = Succession. 

- Jjoad the tainted gale — are borno ,upon the winds which 

they taint. 

-- Uenweritus (400—361 n.o,), a Grdek philosopher, who held 

peace of mind, and superiority to casual ills, to bo the 
great end of human effinrt. 
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P. 174. Where noant mt^ained caprice, &o. = >vhoro the capricoa 
and follies of znankind were limited by want of means, 
tkeir conceit outiootcd by toil, and man showed less 
.variety in folly. 

- Attentive truth a,nd nature to deecry = atit Jilivr to ili’sery 

truth and nature. 

- Whose joys are causeless = those whoso, A c., aid the three. 

P. 175. Love ends wiOi hope = as soon us liio sycophuul has 
ceased to hope for benefits, lio ceases to lovo. 

- MornUig., an adjoctivo. 

- For growing names = to plcaso those whoso fume is on the 

riso. 

-- The dedicator. The authors of Johnston's diiy, and before 

it, sought to procure a gift, aud favour for their buol<, by 
dedicating it to bomo patron of high rank. 

- Palladium of the place. Palladium, originally the iiuagu 

of Pallas at Troy, said to have fullon from heaven, nml' 
regarded as the protecting gciiiub of tliuoity. Hence, for 
anything to he preserved witli studious cai'o. 

- The form distorted justifies the fall. In liis ugliness we bco 

a justification of his misfortunes. 

- And (tett‘slat ion rids, kc. .= “ An uhhorrouco of tho original 

malves us free iho wall, which is indigu.iut as well as wo 
at tho insult It has uufiered in having to display such a 
face.” Tho line is in Johnson's worst and most artiliciul 
manner. 

■ Put %oiH not Britain hear t1% last appeal? “Althongli 
party cliques maybe fieklc, yot, whfu tlie people of Britain 
are appealed to, will not they/condemn her foes and 
. protect tho zeal fjf her favourites ?” 

— No more remonstrance, rings. As in tho liays of tho (fiaml 
Komonstraucc presented to Charles T. by tho parliamr^zit 
of lGi29. 

- Septennial ale = ale distributed at tho eloctious. Purlia- 

ments wero now, by tho Act of 1716, Bcptounial, instead 
of triennial. 

P. 176. Mis followers fly. All oxcox)t Thomas OromwcU. Sec 
Shakespeare's Henry VIII. 

- - 27(S menial lord. • Even uoblemon of high rank hold olUces 

in his household. 

- The refuge of monastic rest, lie died at Lciffster Abbey. 
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I am come,” said bo to the monks, “ to Itiy my brmea 
among yon,” 

177. Villiere. Duke of Buckingham, minister of James I. 
and Charles 1.; assassinated by Felton in 1028, on the 
eve of an expedition against Franco. 

— JIarley. Earl of Oxford, minister of Queen Anno at the 

close of her reign; afterwards thrown into prison on 
account of Ills treacherous dealings with the Jacobites. , 

— Wentwortfi. Lord Straiford, tlio minister of Choi’lcs I., who, 

along with Tinud, attempted to trample on the liberties ot 
England by liis policy of “ thorough,” and against whom 
an Act of Attainder was afterwards carried. He was 
executed, IGll. 

Hyde. Earl of Clarondon, niinie>tci- of Charles IT. for seven 
years after the Kestoration. His daugliter was marrieil 
to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 

— JJodley's dome. The library at Oxford, greatly cxtondcu 

by Sir Tliomas Bodley, one of Elixabolh's anibassador.*?. 

— Bacon’s mansion. The tradition of Oxford was, that the 

study of llogcr Bacon, built over a bridge, was to fall 
when some one inorcT learned than Bacon should pass 
under it. 

— Thy oell refrain = keep away from thy cell. 

178. TjydiaU A theologian and mathoinaticiuu of some 
eminouco, whom his Iloyalist sympathies brought into 
poverty. Ho died in ICIG. 

— GaliUo. Who felUunder the porscmitioii of the IiiquLition 

for maintaining that tli^ oaith moved round the sun. 

— liehellions vttyjt^ul ttihms. Johii.soii looked with no favour 

on the proceedings of the l.iOiig rarliament. Laud, 
Archhishop of Canterbury, executed in 1045. 

— Hie rapid Greek — Alexander tho Great, who endeavoured 

to unite Greece, and carried his couquostja into the East. 

— The Damibe and the Jihine, Beferring to' tho victories of 

Blenheim and Dettingon in Marlborough's wars. 

— litis power has praise, &c. = prniso'haa such power that 

virtue (s courage) can scaroe warm us, unless fame aid 
her. 

— II here toasted nations raise a single name =? where nationa 

are warded that one man may ho famous. 

— Mortgaged states = states burthcucd with a national debt. 
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P. 179. Swrdigh CharlcH CJiaiK's XII. of 8wp(loii, cinujiiovtn' 
of Kurope, uiiiil, in 1709, IVlci* lUo (Irent ficuitcml hid 
«rmy at Piiltowa. 

- Condemned a needy 8 up 2 diaHt, &c. Charli e (Io<l to Tiirkoy, 

where ho employed liimeelf in PoUcitin;^, bribing, iiml 
iutrigning with the creatures of tlio Turkish Court, 

- Uis fall was de^tiuod^ &e. Oharloa foil at Frctiorioshall 

in 1718; whether by tlio Imiiil of an cuoiny or of a trnittir. 

P. 180. Persia's tyrant = Xerxes, whoso attempt to .snlijiigale 
Greece is related by lleiodotiis, and the n si; lanet^ to 
whom forms the greatest chapter in Greek hibtery. 

- Bavaria's lord = Charles, elector of ilnvariu, who claimed 

the Imperial crown against Maria Thoresji (fair Aii^tna). 

- The wares he lashes. Ho ordered tho llollcspout to be 

scourged for having dostroyed hia bridge of beats. 

- Hussar. Tlio light ciiMilry soldier of Hungary. 

P. 181. Steals to death. In 1715. 

P. 182. Improve his heady retye, Ineriiibo his h(‘ad^tI‘ong rage. 

- Mould his passionSf till they make Jiis will. Kotieo the i>un 

in will. 

- A daughter mourns = hafi some bercavemout to huueiit. 

- Kindred merit — some worthy kinsnuin. 

P. 1S3. 1)7(0 set unclouded, &c. A inotuphor drawn from n 

sunset, seen over u ftiroground of at'u. 

- Jtfari6oj'oit(/7* outlived for eight years two paralytic stroke.^. 

- Swift. During tho last years of hia life, Swift fell int'» a 

madness, alternately rngin^and gloomy. 

BUIiKE. 

P, 192. I do not eider into these mttophysieal tl inti net ionn ; / 
hate the very sound of them. Durku is liero rcKcnting ibo 
foisting of motapliYsics, witli tlioir abstract notions, inln 
tlio^domain of practical ]iolitic3. For this I’cnthuin lias 
blamed him, as trusting to rhetoric rather than to trutli; 
while amongst his contemporaries ho appoaroil ovir- 
addictedT^j theory, just hccauso ho showed that there 
was philosophical grounds for rejecting abstractions. 

P. J93. A noble lord = Lord Carmarthen. 

200. Our Gothio OLnoesiors. Our ancestors were not Gothir, 
but Low-Dutch. Durkeuscs the phraseology common in 
hia iimo. 
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P. 201. My iMnonraJAe and learned friend — Attoniey-Generai 
Tfaurlow. 

BirilNS. 

I*. 209. The CorrEu’s Saturday Night. • 

210. IKi* angry augh. Sugh is a moaning soiiiul. 

- ritingh is pronounced with a strong guttural at thn end. 

- Jlia weakly moil = tho labours and coi'cs of the week. 

-- Slacher through = stagger througin 

- Flirhtarin = lluttcring. 

- liclyve, the elder hairna. Helyve is Old English = soon, 

quick. See Chaucer (p. C of this book), “I run blyve.” 

- Some teulie rin ; some run carefully. 

- Sair-won penny fee = her hardly-eamcd wages. 

1*. 211. Kach teUa the uncos = each tells tho news. UncOj 
somotliing strange, wonderful, or now. 

- Oara ( = forces) auld claea ( = old clothes) look ainaial 

( = almost) aa welVa ( = us well as) the new, 

- 1P»’ an eydent hand. JHydent = diligent. 

- The haleaonte parritch = the wholesomo i>orridgo. 

- Soiip^ or aoupe = bpoonful. Ilawkia ■— cow ^Yitll a whiii; 

face. 

-’ Yont the haUau — beyond tho i>artiiion wall. 

- - -- Chawa her cood = chews her cud. 

- - - Jfer weeldtain*d k^jhuck = her welhsuvod clieese. 

- - Aft he^a preat, Comoro Ooldsmiih’s 

w 

** And spread his vcjjptable .store, 

And gaily pressM, and smiled.” 

- llow *twas a towmond auldf sin’ lint was V the In U — Iiow 

it was a twelvemonth old, from the time that the llnx 
was ill the tlower. 

1*. 212. Ingle — fhiiimey-corner. » 

- liia hjart haffeta — the grey locks on his Leniples. 

P. 213. An honest man's the noblest work of_ God. From Pojie’s 
* Essay on Man.' 

P. 217. To A Mountain Daisy'. 

- Among the aloure = among the dust. Stoure is used in 

Old English for tlio hurtlu of butVle. As fit for warlike 
btonros ” (Spensor, pago 8). 

P. 218. The ItiUie atibblc-field -- the dry stulddo-ru Id. 
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P. 219. The man 8 the gated ( = gultl). 

- Wear hoddin grey = wear grey homeiiipun olothcw. 

- liirkie = consoqiiuntial fop. 

P. 220. May hear the grre ( = tlic prize), 

OOWPEK. 

i*. 225. Those linos, pcihaj^s tlio most touching for thoinsolvcx 
ami for their occasion in the language, were writ ion l.y 
Oowper “On the receipt of my mother*a picture, out oj 
Nor/ofkf* in 1790. This was just ten years tin- 

poet’s death ; his mother’s death, when he was six jeiiia 
old, had deprived him of that tender care, vvhioh lie, of 
all others, most sorely needetl. 

I’. 22d. The pai^Cnd house our otrn. Cowiior’s father was a 
clergy nnin. 

P. 22.S. The hoteling blasts drier, drrioaa. C<iwpc*r often timls a 
]iarall(‘l for his uu)uippiiie.ss in one lost at sea. i.'«>inp.ii'e 
his poem, the Casta tray, 

- My boast is not that I deduce my hirth^ kVc. To both lln'su 

boasts Oowper’s birth entitled him. 

P. 229. To Mary — Mrs. Unwin (see Note on Cowijcr, p. 22:',. 

SCX)TT.' 

P. 242. Battle of Fbtdd* n Field, Fouglit in l.'ilCt, between tlie 
i;fcottish forces under James IV., and the English under 
Eord Surrey. In the battle the chief of the HcottisJt 
* nobility fell, with their king: iu Uie words of the Scottisli 

ballad “ the flowers o’ the for%t were a’ wedo away.” This 
Piescriptiou is from ferefitt’s poem of Marmion. 

• 

P.,2riS. O for a blast of that derail horn 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, «)'/.. 

According to tlie *Hoiig of Bow land,’one of the ('uilo> 
vinglan legends which Scott seems here to follow, Itolaiid 
and Oliver fighting against the Saracens at lionoesvullcH, 
l>eing haial pressed and nigh to death, sound thu ivory 
horn, the signal which, borne on tho breeze, tells (Jharte- 
mngne of his nephew’s need of succour. 

P. 201. For ckerifh^hope in vain, &c. Legends were long 
ciurrent that King James survived the battle, and was 
either murdered or had departed on a pilgrimage. 

2 C 
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WORDSWOBTH. 

P. 262. Ode on the Intuiations of Immortality. Much ok 
tho main idea 'which 'runs through this poem is BUg« 
go.stcd by the half-philosophic, liulf-poetio doctrine of 
“ Reminiscence** found in Plato’s writings. 


BYRON. 

P. 288. Fresh fe&res := new loved ones. 

r. 289. Tho Niobe of nations, Niobo, daugliter of Taniulus, 
bereft of her children by the vengeance of Apollo and 
Artcnii.s. 

P. 200. Fureka. Intended to represent a Oreck word menniug 
“I liavo found.** Tho word, however, if represented in 
English letters at all. ought to be Meureka. 

- lirutns made the dagger^s edge^ &c. In the assassination of 

Julius Ciesar. 

- Tulltje voice^ VirgiVs lajfy Livy's pictured Tho re- 

X>resentutives of Romo in oratory, in poetry, and in history. 

- Sylla. Lucius Comolius 8ulla (138-78 n.c.), conqueror of 

Mithridatos, and afterwards Dictator. 

P, 291. His day of double victory and death, &c. Qn the thinl 
of September Cromwell gained tho victory of Dunbar; a 
year afterwords (on the some day) that of Worcester, “ nn»l 
' a few years after, on the same day, which lie had over 
esteemed the most fortunate for him, died.’* 

P. 292. Nemesis. Divine Vengeance, the main agent in Greek 
trt^edy. 

— - Shc-toolf. Tho statue of Cho she-wolf at Rome, often 

assorted to be a .monument of antiquity. 

— -- The great founder = Romulus. 

— Sar>e one vain man. Napoleon I. 

- A kind of bastard Cxsar, He claimed to lie tho repre¬ 
sentative of Charlemagne, or Charles tho Great, tho 
foimder of the Holy Roman Empire of tho West. 

P. 29.3, Jdeidea = Horonles, as the descendant of Alcmus. 

- And camOy and saWy and conquered. According to tho 

well-known phrase, “ Fern’, vidiy vici^ 

V. 294. There let Mm lay. It is enough simply to point out the 
extraordinary solecism of which Byron is here guilty. 

- - Thy waters washed them power while they were free. The 
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other rcadin*; (and there has b(H3ii much dispute ns to 
whicli is correct) is, Thy waters wast<xl them,” &o. 

1^. 298. IV/ieiA co?(i ohatructioiis apalhj^. Compare in 

for McasnrCf “ To lie in wld obstruction iind to rot.” 

P. 299. Tlicrmopyhe. The scene of the immortal resi.'^taiuo 
oftbred by Leonidas, King of Sparla, »nd liis three hun¬ 
dred, to the advance of the Persian host. 

-- - Salamis. 'J’hc scene of the luivul battle in whicli, altrr 
Atliciis bail n]>andoiuHl all for “her wooden wnlhs,” the 
(Irecks scattered the llcot of Xerxes (480 w.c.). 

KEATS. 

1*. 810 The tcinnowingvjind^ Winnowing = funning. Coitqiurc 
Goldsmith (ou p. 140), ‘‘To ■winnow fragraueo ronml iJn; 
smiling laud.*' 

P. 3Jl. Cliapman. Goorg> Chapman (1557-1631), one of the 
earliest English traiLdahus of llonier, and lumheif a ]mm t. 

r. ol2. CorteZj eoiuiueror of Mexico (1485-1554). 

IIALLAM. 

P. .316. The l}uJec of Oloucegter. The son of Auiio uinl I’rinee 
George f»f Denmark, who died in liis elcvontli u-si' 

MACAULAY. 

?*. 317. AnjyUi. Archibald Campbell, Otb Earl of Argri.*^ 
beheaded in the reign of James T.I., SOth Juno, 1685. 


I’HE 
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